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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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POLO SPORT 


MOUNTAIN LIWiI NG 


BY RALPH LAUREN 


Today, the goals are about achieving a life 
that is rich in spirit; a searching for independence, 
a sense of continual self-discovery, an embracing ~ 


of a healthy, physical existence. Today, life is 


about really living It. 
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Cover: Actors 
Michael J. Fox and 
Tracy Pollan in the 
living room of their 
Manhattan apartment. 
Photograph by Jim 
McHugh. See page 
148. Above RiGut: 
The living area of an 
Art Déco-inspired 
New York town house. 
Interior design by 
Naomi Leff. Photog- 
raphy by Scott Fran- 
ces. See page 182. 
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Feel the supple leather, the hand-finished wood 
and the freshly laid asphalt. 





vhich sensation is the most pleasing in the newly restyled Lincoln Continental. Is it the feeling of being 
leather trim and classic bird’s-eye maple? Or the feeling of confidently carving your way through a favorite 








turn, with an athletic 32-valve Inlech” V-8 at your disposal? Either way, maybe you should consider getting your hands on the new 
front-wheel-drive Continental. For more information visit wwwlincolnvehicles.com or call 1 800 446-8888. 


The new Continental from Lincoln. What a luxury car should be. 
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THE MONTGOMERY FUNDS 


Invest wisely.” 





It’s how you See it. 
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$250,000 


As Sherlock Holmes once remarked to Watson, “you observe, but you do not see.” Which, in a rather cogent 
nutshell, is the problem most of us face in the world of investments. Lacking both time and expertise, we’re 
all too likely to blithely pass by all those luscious opportunities lurking in the bushes. How should the prudent 
investor seen one Seek wisdom. In the form of mutual fund managers who offer a rather spectacular track 
record. Interested? Permit us to provide you with a phone 800-572-FUND 


% 


number. And, perhaps, a few potentially lucrative ideas. www.montgomeryfunds.com 


complete information, including charges and expenses, call for a prospectus to read carefully before investing. Funds Distributor, Inc. (9.97) 
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CAN AN ENGINE PUMP THE VALVES IN YOUR HEART? 
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Considering that it was engineered to transform air and fuel into adrenaline. Given that it employs continuously Variable 


Valve Timing with intelligence (VVT-i) for optimum performance at all speeds. And noting that its 290-horsepower, 32-valve 


©1997 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure child, 
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. A NEW KIND OF LS 400 
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V8 helped it earn the distinction of the fastest luxury sedan in its class* Then the answer to the aforementioned question is a 


| 
| 
resounding yes. The new 1998 LS 400. When was the last time you felt this connected to a car? Le xx<Lis | 

The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


rear seat and obey all speed laws. *Based on 0-60 mph acceleration times for prestige luxury V8 sedans. For more information, connect to www.lexus.com or call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 
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The Armory 
(Park Avenue & 
67th Street) 
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October 17-23 
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American. 


Originals are made 

under the watchful eye 
and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. ee 


We proudly fashion, 
in limited quanti- 
ties, unique fur- 
nishings of the 
highest quality. 


To those who 
appreciate the 
best, to those who can accept no 
less, we offer the opportunity to 
invest in 
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which will 
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The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 


—— ar > e 


911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, 5 C 
803-254-5994 


2920) 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * COLUMBIA * DALLAS 
DANIA * DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK *¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 
and can be credited at time of purchase. 


* RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and features of 
the bed are trademarks of M. Craig Company 
















LETTERS 


“THANK YOU FOR YOUR RECENT COVER STORY 
ON MICHAEL KEATON’S RANCH.” 


Michael Keaton’s new digs (Visits, June 
1997) made for a terrific, well-written 
article, and the accompanying photos 
were glorious. I applaud both Architec- 
tural Digest and Mr. Keaton for giving 
an everlasting impression of a star’s 
home away from the glitter and glam- 
our of Hollywood. 

ELLEN V. TArIBL 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Michael Keaton’s interior designers, 
Helen Kent and Julie Iverson, have a flair 
for the dramatic. The southwestern In- 
dian cradleboard on the wall on page 150 
of the June issue is hanging upside down! 
CarLTON W. GUTMAN 

ELSMERE, NEw YORK 


Thank you for your recent cover story 
on Michael Keaton’s ranch, a perfect 
setting for such a wonderful house. 

TIM FLINCHUM 


WAGONER, OKLAHOMA 


Your spread on the San Ysidro Ranch 
(Hotel, June) features an opening pho- 
tograph of the wedding garden, which 
my design partner, Francis Shannon, and 
I were asked to create. My initial disap- 
pointment in not being credited for our 
work gave way to relief that I would not 
have to answer for the innumerable de- 
cisions that were made in complete op- 
position to our design ethic. 

BRADLEY S. DYRUFE 

Summit LANDSCAPE NURSERY 


MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA 


“New Life at Walker’s Mill” (June) is 
eye-catching and very interesting and 
possesses personal appeal as well. As a 
graduate student at the University of Vir- 
ginia, I did my master’s thesis on James 
Gaven Field—vice-presidential candi- 
date on the 1892 Populist ticket and prob- 
able owner of that mill in the late nine- 
teenth century. I have long admired the 
structure and am delighted to see how it 


| has been renovated and preserved. But a 
| cautionary note: Mary Washington Col- 


lege is not the closest women’s school to 
UVA. It’s only thirty-nine miles to Mary 
Baldwin in Staunton, fifty-one to Sweet 
Briar near Amherst and sixty-six (a tie) 
to Randolph-Macon in Lynchburg and 
Mary Washington in Fredericksburg. 
JOHN H. Moore 

CoLuMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


During the last year I have been dis- 
turbed to see the amount of coverage 
that your magazine gives to design in 
Indonesia. In addition to undemocratic 
repression throughout the entire coun- 
try, there has been horrible treatment of 
ethnic minorities, with wholesale de- 
struction of local languages and indige- 
nous peoples. I urge you to reconsider 
your editorial policy, which may inad- 
vertently suggest acceptance of a repre- 
hensible national policy. 

SusAN L. NAVARRE 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


I was pleased to see that the work of 
the very gifted late photographer John 
Vaughan continues to be featured in 
your great publication (“Afloat Above 
the Bay,” July 1997). He will always be 
remembered for his many wonderful 
photographic contributions to Architec- 
tural Digest, such as Barbra Streisand’s 
Malibu home (Visits, December 1993) 
and Clint Eastwood’s Mission Ranch in 
Carmel (Visits, July 1993). 

GERALDINE HRUBY 

AviLA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


For the past seven years I have eagerly 
looked forward to receiving my copy 
of Architectural Digest each month. I 
have saved every issue since August 
1990. I find all of my issues to be time- 
less in design, beauty and richness. I 
have learned to apply the principles 
of champagne taste to my home—al- 
though my budget is modest—through 
the exquisite presentation of style in 
every issue. Your magazine is a treasure! 
BEVERLY L. BASSLER 

Cutno Hits, CALIFORNIA 


lhe editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


\ddre: 


, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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throughout the United States in allimajor cities: Gall for the dealer nearest you. 
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GieMme USA, Inc. 
964 Indian Ridge Dr. 
Lynchburg, VA 24502 
Tel. (804) 237-2037 
Fax. (804) 237-1013 
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18th Century Axminster, 17’4” x 15’2” (529cm x 462cm), England, Circa 1760 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 
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Avis BERMAN wrote Rebels on Eighth Street: 
Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum of 





Sting and Trudie Styler’s Malibu house, featured next month, is a 


world away from the rambling English estate we showed in our fan- 


uary 1996 issue. Designed by Frank Pennino, their California base 


is an intimate, informal retreat. ‘All our houses have to be kid- 
proof,” says Styler. “I like battered leather chairs so I don’t have to 
mind when the children spill drinks on them.” Other stories include former Clinton ad- 
viser George Stephanopoulos in New York and projects by Robert Denning, Richard 
Keith Langham, M (Group) and Juan Pablo Molyneux. English designer Robert Kime 
reveals his best sources in Bath, and Pulitzer Prize-winning author Fane Smiley offers 
tips on what to do if your dream house belongs to your neighbors. Example: “Don’t call 
their architect and ask for the same thing, then build it secretly in another town.” 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


MIcHAEL ENNIs’s novels include Byzantium 
and Duchess of Milan. 


American Art. She is working on The Poetry of 


Sight, a book about Whistler and the literary 
world, for Clarkson Potter. 


RON BLUNT recently com- 
pleted a commission for the 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation to photograph 
every [rust property in the 
United States. 





IRENE BorGER, a journalist and fiction writ- 
er, is the editor of From a Burning House: The 
AIDS Project Los Angeles Writers Workshop Col- 
lection. She is the artist-in-residence at AIDS 
Project Los Angeles and the program direc- 
tor for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Home 
Before Dark, a book about her father, John 
Cheever, and Treetops: A Family Memoir, 
as well as five novels. Her memoir Out of 
the Woods will be published next year by 


Simon & Schuster. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA PHILP it 
who specializes in art and design, i 

ing a biography of Georgia O’Keeff 
published next year by Knopf. 
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MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and the 


Los Angeles Times. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing 

writer, is chairman emeritus 
of the New York Landmarks 


Conservancy and the Insti- 





tute for Contemporary Art. 


PAUL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize— 


winning architecture critic, writes for The 
New Yorker. 


Carov Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and design in Asia. 


ATLEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of the “Suzy” 
column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


ELIZABETH HELMAN MINCHILLI wrote Pri- 
vate Rome and cowrote Deruta: A Tradition of 
lralian Ceramics, both of which will be pub- 


ished next year. 


E. ANNIE PROULX is the Pulitzer Prize- and | 
National Book Award-winning author of The 
Shipping News. Her latest novel is Accordion 
Crimes, published by Scribner. She is cur- 
rently working on a collection of short sto- 
ries set in Wyoming. 


MILDRED F. SCHMERTZ, an 
architect and journalist, is a 
former editor-in-chief of © 

Architectural Record. 





JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy. 


JupirH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, wrote Isak Dinesen: The 
Life of a Storyteller, which won a National 
Book Award. She is writing a biography of 
Colette for Knopf. 


James S. WaMSLEY, a freelance writer based 
in Virginia, has written seven books, including 
American Ingenuity and The Brandywine Valley. 


MIcHAEL WEBB wrote Architects House 
Themselves: Breaking New Ground and Archi- 
tecture + Design LA. 





Maybe the reason America’s glued to the tube is the tube. 
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NHIS WAY0 A WEDDING, AN OWNER BROKE 

DOWN IN THE MIDDLE OF NOWHERE. A ROAD- 
SIDE TECHNICIAN, ON HIS OWN INITIATIVE, 
ACTUALLY FLEW HIS 
OWN PLANE TO THE 
SITE, PUT INANEW 
| ALTERNATOR, AND 
| THE OWNER WAS 
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Explore our Web site, http://www.mbusa.com N 
Permission granted by Ripley's Believe It or Not!® —_ Note: Thes« t e related to our Customer Assistance Center representatives by customers. Some indicate services beyond those | 
offered by the Mercedes-Benz Roadside Assistance Program. We make presentation of future availability. For program details and limits, see your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer. | 
*Service provided to vehicles reasonably accessible from public roadway 

91997 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., Montvale, N.J., Member of the Daimler-Benz Group 





i if 
‘SALA! 
THEY THOUGHT 


THE EXACT SAME 
| SHOUGHTS! 


4\ WOMAN CALLED 
LOOKING FOR A 
OCAL DEALERSHIP 
TO SURPRISE HER 
HUSBAND WITH ANEW 
MERCEDES SLFOR 
EIR ANNIVERSARY. 
| SHORTLY AFTER , A MAN 
ALLED WISHING TO 
GIVE HIS WIFE AN SL 
OR THEIR, ANNIVERSARY. 


VEP, THE SAME 
BN NIVERSARY! 


| 


CUSTOMER'S PET 

VIETNAMESE POT- 
BELLIED PIG Gor STUCK 
UNDER THE DRIVER'S SEAT, 
UNTIL A ROADSIDE 
TECHNICIAN CAME TO 
THE RESCUE, UNBOLTED 
THE SEAT, AND EXTRACTED 


THE PERTURBED 
PORKER! 





You can't make this stuff up. Granted, these tales aren't typical 


of the calls coming in to our Customer Assistance Center. But they 


should make it clear that we're dedicated to maintaining long- 


term relationships with Mercedes-Benz customers. Which means 


* 


providing emergency roadside assistance anywhere in the U.S. 


for any Mercedes of any age—including jump-starts, providing a 


few gallons of fuel, or changing a flat tire with your spare, all at 


no charge. It also means having enthusiastic representatives 


available 24 hours a day to listen to whatever you have to say, 


whether it’s a suggestion, a complaint, or just your average, every- 


day inquiry—like how to extricate a potbellied pig from an E320. 






































SHUSHAN’S 
CHOICE 


hen New York de- 

signer Marjorie 

Shushan (right) 
shops for a client, one of the 
first places she heads to is Ann- 
Morris Antiques on East 60th 
Street. Started as a furniture 
store by a sister and brother 
(Ann and Morris) 50 years ago, 
the business now occupies two 
cavernous adjacent spaces creat- 
ed by Herbie Schinderman, 
Morris’s son. It has long been a 
favorite destination of design- 
ers Robert K. Lewis, Naomi 
Leff and Mimi London. Schin- 
derman, who has a house in 
Scotland, ships eight to ten 40- 
foot-long containers of antiques 
to New York each year from the 
British Isles. 

“There’s a substance, a large- 
ness, to the furniture he brings 
back,” says Shushan. Among her 
favorites (above right) are a set 
of bookcases, ca. 1830-50, from 
the library of an 18th-century 
English country house; a ca. 
1865 hexagonal oak Arts and 
Crafts table; a Waterford crystal 
column lamp; and a set of eight 
leather-and-mahogany chairs 
from a men’s club near Dublin. 


JOHN LEI 


In addition to furniture, 


Schinderman carries ironwork, 
one of his passions, decorative 
objects and Art Nouveau and 
Art Déco lamps. He also repro- 
duces classic light fixtures— 
from billiard lamps to bronze- 
plated sconces. Ann-Morris 
Antiques, 239 E. 60th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/755-3308. 


El 


JOHN 





At Sarah Latham 
Kearns, a Danish valet 
chair (right) with a tri- 
angular storage area 
under the hinged seat 


Chinese tea canisters 
(below, far left) and a 
ca. 1880 architect’s 
model (below left) at 
Ann-Morris Antiques 


continued on page 38 


















NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 


hough she formerly car- 

ried Aesthetic Movement 
furniture (AD at Large, Oct. 
1993), Sarah Latham Kearns 
has taken a new direction. A pri- 
vate dealer, with clients such as 
Thad Hayes, she now special- 
izes in modern Scandinavian and 
British pieces. Examples include 
a teak valet chair—designed by 
Hans J. Wegner and made by 
Johannes Hansen—whose seat 
is hinged to double as a trouser 
rack and whose back is shaped 
to hold a jacket, and a rare 
hand-knotted rug by Marion 
Dorn. By appointment. Sarah 
Latham Kearns, 212/505-5149.* 
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Begin your own tradition. 
Every Patek Philippe watch is crafted by hand. 


So each one is subtly different from the next. ate 
This is what makes it uniquely personal to its owner. PATEK PH 
The ladies' Golden Ellipse fe Aool has 160 of the finest diamonds ae 


set in 18 karat solid gold. Any woman who owns one will 
treasure tt, enhancing its 


value for the one who wears it next. 4; 


For information: Patek Philippe, Dept. 205, One Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020. Tel: (212) 581 0870 
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D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, NY, NY’ 10022 (212) 752-9000. 1 To the trade say 

PET: Vilandry Peach/Green, FURNITURE & FABRIC: M.B.S.sofa with Dover Damask Cream, M.B.C. chair with Balbianello Green, 

LOWS: Taffeta Versailles Coral, Mianus Verde Stripe, DRAPERIES: Mardi Gras Multi, DRAPERY LINING: Anfiuma Gold/Blue, 
DRAPERY TRIM: Broadway Buillon Fringe Sand/Multi, SHEER: Malo Sheer Champagne. 


NTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DANIA DENVER HIGH POINT HOUSTON LOS ANGELES Ny t a rk 





ADELPHIA PITTSBURGH RALEIGH SAN FRANCISCO SARASOTA. SEATTLE TROY WASHINGTON, D.C. LONDON 
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HADLEY’S EYE 


eekends find Albert 

Hadley (above) 

stopping in at 
George Subkoff Antiques in 
Westport, Connecticut. Hadley, 
who has a country house near- 
by, has been a friend and a cus- 
tomer since Subkoff’s years in 
New York, and though Subkoff 


relocated to Connecticut a 


decade ago, he carries anything 
but country furniture. Instead, 
visitors find an array of English, 
Continental and American 
pieces from t 7th to the 19th 
centuries, furniture 
and “whateve terests me,” he 
says. “If ] hours to 
look at ch furni- 
ture and it k out, I 


may pick u Pp ora 


\ 


eor hink 





it’s much more interesting to 
mix things.” 

On a recent visit Hadley 
bought a Federal mirror with 
candlestick arms and an unusual 
seashell motif, and he admired a 
Qianlong horseshoe-backed 
armchair inscribed by the mak- 
er as well as a rare ca. 1765 
leather-topped mahogany li- 
brary table that opens into small 
reading stands on all four sides 
(above). Other antiques that 
caught his eye were an early- 
19th-century black-and-gold 
tansu chest on a stand, a circa 
1730 painting of Mount Vesu- 
vius at night and an 1878 bronze 
dog by Prosper Le Courtier. 
George Subkoff Antiques, 260 
Post Rd. East, Westport, C T° 
06880; 203/227-3515. 


GUATEMALAN 
TREASURES 


’ve taken Indian designs, but 

I use colors that are adapt- 
able to Western décor—Indian 
paisleys, colors for the seaside 
and pastels,” says John Heaton, 
who employs a family of local 
weavers to make the brocade 
textiles he sells at his shop at 
Guatemala’s Quinta Maconda 
hotel, which he also owns. 
Heaton offers bedcoverings, pil- 
lows, custom-made hammocks, 
tablecloths and runners as well 
as old pots and furniture— 
“odds and ends that I bring back 
from trips,” he says. He recently 
bought a collection of glazed 
Totonicapan water jugs that 
are anywhere from 40 to 150 
years old. Quinta Maconda 
Decoracion, 5a. Ave. Norte 11, 


Antigua Guatemala, Guatemala; 
502-8-32-08-21. 





Glazed Totonicapan 
jugs (above) at Quinta 
Maconda Decoraci6n 
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‘TELLING 
VOLUMES 


K insey Marable, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., rare-book 
seller with clients such as Mark 
Hampton, has opened a shop 
in New York. He’s also expand- 
ed his stock with 200 volumes 
from the library of Nancy Lan- 


caster, which includes her own — 


copy of Edith Wharton and 
Ogden Codman, Jr.’s Decoration 
of Houses. Elsewhere are books 
that belonged to the late Am- 
bassador David and Evangeline. 
Bruce, such as a copy of A King’s 
Story inscribed by its author, the 
duke of Windsor. Kinsey Mara- 
ble, 18 E. 67th St., New York, 
NY 10021, 212/717-0342; 1531 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20007; 202/337-3460. 
London art-book dealer 

Thomas Heneage has acquired 
part of the archives of the leg- 
endary French design firm 
Jansen. “Most of the books were 
sold at auction in big wicker 
baskets,” he says. Heneage, who 
names Peter Marino, Mario 
Buatta and John Stefanidis as 
clients, came away with such 
treasures as Nouveau Recueil de 
Draperies, from 1839, a series of 
designs for bed hangings and 
draperies (above). Thomas He- 
neage Art Books, 42 Duke St., 
St. James’s, London SW1Y 6DJ; 
44-171-930-9223. 

continued on page 42 
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~ Wisdom outweighs wealth.” 


Sophocles, 495 - 406 B.C. 


(Why not have both?) 


You know how to create wealth. Merrill Lynch knows how to preserve it. For individuals with $5 million 


or more in investable assets, Merrill Lynch has established a dedicated team of relationship managers who 
provide customized strategies to preserve and enhance your wealth. 


A 


P 


With Merrill Lynch, you have one of the world’s leading investment banks working for you. 
Our global resources, experience and insight provide you with unparalleled underwriting and M&A 
expertise, as well as the help you need to preserve and expand your personal or family fortune. 


Our team of specialists can show you smart ways to minimize your taxes. We're experts in creating and 
implementing financial strategies, from trust and estate planning to charitable contributions. 


We offer innovative strategies customized to fit your goals and objectives. Our advice is based on your 
investment needs — whether youre leasing a jet, purchasing real estate or financing an art collection. 


Let us show you how the resources and strength of Merrill Lynch can work for you, the wealthy investor. 
Contact Donna Curry, Director, Private Advisory Services, at (609) 282-3640 to discuss our exclusive service. 


Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


©1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 
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LARSON JUHL 
CUSTOM FRAMES THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 





». , a 





A great frame does more than beautify the art it surrounds. It touches 
the entire room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best in 


custom frames, ask your framer to see the Larson-Juhl Collection. 


SHOWN: “IMPERIAL” FRAME. THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. 


me 


PORE 


ADDING ARTISTRY TO ART 
WARMTH TO LIVING 








p Nato mualsWeAr-1ke 
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Pacific Design Center 


the West Coast's largest resource of fine 
iug-Yolidfe)ar-]m-laremerolal<-1aa)olele-lamielaalialiale mel s 
your home and office. Over 150 showrooms 
feature an exclusive selection of furniture, 
fabrics, floorcoverings, lighting, wallcoverings, 
art, kitchen and bath products, decorative 
accessories and European and Asian antiques. 


Don't miss ldeaHouse 97,"a “California Country 
Cottage” and the new IdeaHouse 98.” "Villa 
Verona", both showcasing the latest design 
iac-lare(cw-lave meh Zar-lanl(om alelgal-mx-reialare) (ole) A 


Visit Pacific Design Center and we'll help you 
fofesifelam-lam- ii Z-IeemAlalaliare M-lahUlcelalanl-iaiarelt 


your own. 


sf Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave. West Hollywood, CA 90069 
‘It's 6asy to find the ideal interior designer or architect. Simply call the 





A.Rudin Designs 


An inspired new collection available in custom sized sofas and 
chairs (pictured style number 2600-60 inch). 


Suite G980 310-659-2388 Fax 310-659-1304 
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Carpet and fabric design by Joan Weissman for Veritex. 
All available at the Bradbury Collection. 


Suite G190/191 310-657-3940 Fax 310-657-5553 














Summit Furniture, Inc. 


Summit proudly introduces ASID award winner John Munford's 
e-lo.<laremelialiarem-lanament-lim cela tal-Mele lam BD) toa eo) |(-loidlelap 


Suite G192 310-289-1266 Fax 310-298-1257 
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Mirak, Inc. 


'=10] @1 | Dc] 0)(-sem D1 J[e] allo Mo) _Wmsioll elle Gl-Tolant-luie-] me llalate| 
- table that folds to convert into a spectacular console. 





Suite G174 310-657-1486 Fax 310-657-1664 





Mandel & Company 


The elliptical Martini Bar, designed by Greg Sheres, from the 
Verite collection. Available in a variety of exotic veneers. 


Suite B471 310-652-5025 Fax 310-652-1726 


Naurelle Furniture & Lighting 


Suite B411/425 310-855-2855 Fax 310: 855-0722 
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Edward Fields, Inc. 


Edward Fields, Custom Carpetmakers, celebrating its sixth 
decade, presents " Morgana", of the Louis Philippe period. 










Suite G984 310-652-3058 Fax 310-652-3308 
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FURNITURE by Sandra Costa of New Zealand 





| handcrafted furr 
Suite B145 











Suite G694 310:854-4466 Fax 310-854-6677 





SORAYA 


WHAT TOP DESIGNERS SAY 
ABOUT SORAYA RUGS... 








“MY MOST RELIABLE SOURCE AND 
INSPIRATION...” 


PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN 


“EXPERTISE, EXQUISITE SELECTION 
AND PROFESSIONALISM...” 


RUTH LIVINGSTON 


ww 


Teh | Ue 


“MY MAJOR SOURCE OF FINE RUGS 
AND TAPESTRIES...” 


Pa 


Vive! 


THOMAS BARTLETT 


“WONDERFUL SERVICE AND 
INTEGRITY...” 


ALICE WILEY 





he unparalleled source of over 2,000 antique 


and contemporary handwoven rugs of the world. 


SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER 
2 HENRY ADAMS STREET, SUITE 233 * SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
(415) 626-5757 OR TOLL FREE (888) 4SORAYA 
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S£ 5th Anniversary Sale 
“turday, Oct. 18 to Sunday, Oct. 26 
Open to the Public 
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F-14 Sunburst flush mount 


M-43 
Opaline and 
gilt pendant 





C-101 

10 light 
large wood 
chandelier 





39-7689 
Antique polished 
steel urns 
M-50 
Gilt bronze with 
storm shades 
L-44 
Gilt bronze 


Lantern 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, | C 


315 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 ¢ 212-838-2320 Fan: 212-754- 


Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorative Accessories 


Catalogue available only for the L’Etoile Collection $5.00. Through your Design Professional. To The Trade. 
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http://www.dir-dd.com/marvin-alexander.html ¢ e.mail:marvinalexanderi @ pipeline.com 














«APOLLO». DESIGN: BOREK SIPEK. 
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Imagine a cut 
crystal sky 
raining the fire 
and light of 
SWAROVSKI 
crystal. 


i Discover 
SWAROVSKI 
SELECTION. 
Experience 

@ the purity, 

perfection, 

and fantasy 

of objects 

designed by 

world renowned 


contemporary 
artists. 


SWAROVSKI, 

a world leader in 
the creation of 
fine cut crystal 
objects, opens 










BL=Z OZ the Crystal 
F for Season. 
SWAROVSKI : 
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ENGLISHMAN 
IN NEW YORK 


first went to New York in 

1966 and started painting then 
—I always find the corners and 
activity there fascinating,” says 
English artist Julian Barrow, 


whose paintings are collected by 


Nina Campbell. Seventy of his 
canvases of New York (right), 
which feature everything from 
Fanelli’s to the Frick Collection, 
will be on view at W. M. Brady 
Oct. 29-—Nov. 11. “There are 
three magnolia trees outside the 
Frick, and I try to be there in 
late April because of the combi- 
nation of the architecture and 
the light falling on those blos- 
soming trees.” W. M. Brady, 3 
E. 76th St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/249-7212. 


SOHO TEXTILE 


aula Rubenstein’s SoHo 


shop isn’t fancy, but that 

makes it all the more ap- 
pealing to interior designers 
William Diamond and An- 
thony Baratta (above) and the 
fashion designers who mine her 
eclectic inventory of American 
textiles, objects, paintings and 
photographs. “She sees things 
before other people—she was 
into shabby chic and painted 


country furniture years ago,” 


42 





says Baratta. “She has beauti- 
ful textiles—she’s a library for 
the design world. And she has 
great buys.” 

The designers look for tex- 
tiles and quilts and then have a 
weaver make fabrics to match. 
Rubenstein also offers furniture 
as well as antique signs. “I look 
for things with individual ec- 
centric appeal,” she says. Paula 
Rubenstein, 65 Prince St., New 
York, NY 10012; 212/966-8954. 


BARCELONA STYLE : 


panish architect Javier Bar- 

ba recommends Gloria de 
Palleja, who, after years of de- 
signing custom furniture for 
clients, recently debuted her 
own collection in Barcelona. 
“Her furniture is very architec- 
tural and uses nice materials— 
they fit together as one ele- 
ment,” he says. Her firm, which 
she founded in 1983, is a team 
of architects working with inte- 
rior and industrial designers 
and art consultants on residen- 
tial and commercial projects 


for clients such as Jil Sander. 
De Palleja’s wood pieces in- 
corporate marquetry, metal- 
work and unusual decorative 
and functional details. Three, 
small belts connect the back 
and one arm of her Mankoo 
chair; her Ginger low table has 
two removable trays; and her 
Truman chair has tiny silver 
tacks around the edge of the 
seat and a metal-rack back. 
Gloria de Palleja, Josep 
Bertrand 13, 08021 Barcelona; 
34-3-240-15-00. 


a 


Gloria de Palleja’s 
Ginger table 


continued on page 44 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CROCKER GALLERIA © LAS VEGAS, 
| $& Redaelli 

















JUST CHAIRS 


n October 29 Chris- 

tie’s, London, is auc- 

tioning off about 140 
lots of chairs, and chairs alone. 
“It’s a sale of one-ofs,” says 
Nicola Redway, who heads the 
auction house’s twentieth-cen- 
tury decorative arts department. 
“We were hungry to do some- 
thing apart from two sales a 
year.” When Mies van der 
Rohe’s Barcelona chair came in 
on consignment, inquiries be- 
gan flowing in. “The idea 
caught the imagination of deal- 
ers and collectors, who didn’t 
like consigning a chair that 
would get lost in a large auc- 
tion,” says Redway. Designs by 


Gaudi, Pierre Chareau, Richard 





Richard Riemer- 
schmid chair, ca. 1900 


Riemerschmid, Hector 
Guimard, Gerrit Rietveld, 
Charles Eames and Josef Hoff- 
mann are up for auction, as are 
chairs from ca. 1800 to 1997. 
“We strove for the true icons in 
terms of design, condition, 
provenance and early date of 
manufacture,” Redway notes. 
“But there are also interesting, 
though not necessarily valuable, 
chairs in the auction.” The 
showpiece is a rare William 
Morris chair from his London 
studio that features a painted 


back by Morris and Rossetti; 
the estimate is $330,000 to 
$500,000. Christie’s, 8 King St., 
St. James’s, London SW1Y 
6QT; 44-171-839-9060. 


COURTESY CHRISTIE'S 

















EXERTING A PULL | 
A rchitectural interior de- started making a series of sculp- 
signer Anthony Tyson tural drawer pulls (below left). 
typically finds himself oversee- Tyson is now planning to offer 
what he calls the Equestrian 
Line, consisting of drawer pulls 








ing historical renovations and 
restorations, but he recently 


CLASSIC FABRICS 


| eae Haydock had been 
an English business execu- 
tive for years when he decided 
to make a career change and 
draw on his lifelong interest in 
design and antiques. His pas- 
sion, he says, is “17th- and 18th- 
century textiles.” Haydock has 
opened Classic Fabrics in 
Barnes, the newly fashionable 
London district south of Ham- 
mersmith. ‘They supply antique 


fabrics, such as a Florentine 
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needlepoint (above) and a 
French petit-point panel from 
ca. 1760, to clients and design- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including Ann Getty and Anna 
Lallerstadt. And fabric firms in 
the U.S. and Britain, like Schu- 
macher and Chelsea Textiles, 
make contemporary adaptations 
from older designs. Classic Fab- 
rics, Robin Haydock, 6 The 
Broadway, Barnes, London 


SW13 ONY; 44-181-392-1655. 





that look like German steel 
snaffle bits and matching hard- 
ware for the kitchen and bath. 
“I come from a long line of 
horse lovers,” he says. “I don’t 
ride, but I love the equipment, 
and I’m always buying vintage 
riding paraphernalia and hard- 
ware.” Anthony N. Tyson, 10 
Saddle Lane, East Hampton, 
NY 11937, 516/329-5836; 1317 
Third Ave., New York, NY 
10021, 212/360-2320. 
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Dear Mrs. Responsible: 


You never missed a school play. 


You remember everyone's birthday, 





including your father-in-law’s. 

You never went on a golf weekend. 
With all due respect, Ma’am, you're 
due. This is Riviera by Buick. 

You can get a supercharged engine. 
It's bigger than some minivans, 

but it only seats four. So it’s not 
the perfect family car. 

That’s the point. 





Riviera by Buick— 


You're due. 





Definitely due. 

















Riviera y Buick (@ 


You're due . Definitely due. “ew 


1-800-4-RIVIERA www.buick.com 


©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Riviera is a registered 
trademark of GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 





GOMEZ’S 
LONDON 
SOURCE 





COURTESY CHARLES EDWARDS 





A hexagonal lantern 
(above) at Charles Ed- 
wards in London 
or Mariette Himes 
Gomez (above right), a 
trip to London, where 
she maintains a small flat (AD, 
Sept. 1997), always includes a 
visit to Charles Edwards, who 
recently converted his storage 
facility near King’s Road into a 
showroom to better display the 


reproduction lighting and fur- 
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niture he’s known for. On a re- 
cent visit, the designer admired 
an English oak dining table, a 
set of contemporary puzzle- 
back chairs, a Gothic brass 
lantern and a four-and-a-half- 
foot-tall hanging hexagonal 
pineapple lantern. “I used seven 
of those lights down a hall,” 


Gomez notes. “I love the nickel 





finish—it looks like old silver.” 
Although having larger quar- 
ters will allow Edwards to boost 
the reproduction side of his 
business, he hasn’t abandoned 
antiques. His area of concentra- 
tion is the 19th century (AD at 
Large, Sept. 1995), and he offers 
pieces like a rectangular table 
with a mahogany-and-ebony 





COURTESY CHARLES EDWARDS 





A Gothic brass lantern 

(left); a Regency-style 

lantern (above) 

patterned top and an unusual 
slatted platform base (one of a 
pair whose pattern continues 
when the tables are put togeth~ 
er) and aca. 1880 wood bench 
with slats that are vertical at the 
back and angled at the sides. 
Charles Edwards, 582 King’s 
Rd., London SW6 2DY; 
44-171-736-8490. 


PARISIAN | 
CRAFTSMAN 


Meee in Paris is 
stocked with a complete 
range of items for the house— 
from sofas to plates (left). 
Everything is designed by Henri | 
Becq and made in France by ) 
skilled artisans. Aninterior ar- | 
chitect, Becq prefers simple | 
shapes whose proportions are 
painstakingly precise. His 
poplar-and-ash furniture, char- 
acterized by elongated lines, is 
upholstered with such materials 
as cashmere, wool and linen. 

Becq favors white, ecru and 

other natural colors, which con- 
trast with his preferred wood 
stain, a dark brown. Modena- 
ture, 3 rue Jacob, 75006 Paris; 
33-1-43-29-62-54. 0 




















A woman’s intuition is a powerful tool. Use it. 





An investment has to feel right to be right. But as strong as an instinct can 
feel, it becomes even more powerful when it’s connected to knowledge. When you 
combine your intuitive decisions with the insight and analysis available through your 
Smith Barney Financial Consultant, something remarkable happens. A smart feeling 
turns into a smart decision. 

For your complimentary copy of “The Journey To Financial Empowerment,” 
call 1-800-EARNS-IT, EXT. 535. 

Smith Barney supports Breast Cancer Awareness Month and other women’s 
health issues. Call for our free report, “The New Women’s Movement? 








They make money the old-fashioned way. 
They earn it. 


SMITHBARNEY 


©1997 Smith Barney Inc. Member SIPC. A Member of TravelersGroup 


The Great Northern Peninsula 


OMETIMES IN THE COURSE OF OUR 

lives we enter unknown territory 

for the first time and recognize 
with a jolt that at last we have come to 
the true place. On my first trip to New- 
foundland more than ten years ago, 
within half an hour of setting foot on 
the island I knew that the Great North- 
ern Peninsula was a place of deepest 
personal significance to me. I felt a su- 
pernatural alertness to the landscape, an 
anxiety that it all would disappear if 
I slept, an eager curiosity about the 
people who lived here and the fateful 
hand of history that had seized the is- 
land’s shoulder so many times. I wanted 
to live in this place, if only for a few 
months of the year. 

It took many trips before that emo- 
tional excitement calmed into the sim- 
ple pleasure of returning to a place one 
loves. For years, each time I drove off 
the ferry and headed east out of Port- 
aux-Basques the same tremendous sense 
of recognition would take me. No other 
place in my life has moved me in this 
way. I have never been able to explain 
this passionate attraction to the severe 
and rugged west coast of Newfound- 
land—gray rock, dark stunted spruce 
and tuckamore, cliff, fford and lashing 
sea, clusters of homely little houses 
along the shore and perpetual bad 
weather, storm and rain, wind and cold 
—but I come back each year with joy. 

‘This is an account of the old house 
on the peninsula that I bought by proxy 
after years of delay, a house I had never 
entered nor seen except from a distance, 
a house of unusual character and curi- 
ous construction. But there is an eerie 
link in the story of how I came to own 
the house, an event that occurred a year 
before I first saw the old building lean- 
ing on the wind. 


The Yard of Cloth 

One November in the late 1980s my 
sister Roberta and I drove the seventy- 
odd miles from our Vermont home to 


the small New Hampshire town where 
our mother lived. It was a dark day of 
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GUEST SPEAKER 


E. ANNIE PROULX 
HOUSE LEANING ON WIND 





E. Annie Proulx is the 
author of Postcards, Ac- 
cordion Crimes and The 
Shipping News, which 
won a Pulitzer Prize 
and a National Book 
Award. She is writing 
a collection of short 
stories set in Wyo- 
ming, where she lives 
most of the year. 


I have never been able to 
explain this passionate attraction 
to the severe and rugged west 
coast of Newfoundland. 


fog and rain. In the square we noticed 
the old rock and fossil shop, sold after 
the owner died, ablaze with light; in 
the window where once ammonites, 
corals, geodes and amethyst crystals 
gave evidence of vanished eons leaned a 
hand-lettered sign announcing, “Deco- 
rator Fabrics Lower Than Wholesale 
$1-$3 Yard.” 

“On the way back shall we stop and 
look?” 

“Absolutely.” 

The light was fading when we parked 
in front of the shop, and fog blurred the 
small branches of the trees. The door 
was open, but there was no one inside. 
We were alone with the bolts of fab- 
ric, the smell of old minerals and stale 


cigarette smoke. All around the room, 
stacked on tables, were piles of expen- 
sive, rich fabrics marked at prices of the 
cheapest shoddy. We wondered if the 
bolts were hijacked loot. 

Then the door opened and a man ran 
in, out of breath, smoking, talking. His 
face was seamed with dirt, black hair 
combed over a narrow skull. My sister 
and I both took an intense and immedi- 
ate dislike to him. His tone of voice was 
obsequious, intimate. Yet something 
about him was vaguely familiar. 

He hung over us and talked. Where 
did we come from? he asked. What 
state, what towns? The fabric was beau- 
tiful, wasn’t it? His business card, we 

continued on page SO 
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imeless treasures from 

Herend, revered since 
1826 for exquisite porcelain 
dinnerware and figurines 
crafied and handpainted by 
skilled Hungarian artisans. 

Over 200 endearing 

creatures inhabit Herend’s 
animal kingdom, among 
them the Safari Collection 
pictured. Treasured 
Possessions, one and all! 
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California 
David M. Brian, 
Walnut Creek 
800-833-2182 


Connecticut 
Brent Gaddy Ltd., Westport 
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Florida 

Douglas Lorie Inc., 
Palm Beach 
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MES Jacksons, Tulsa 
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Oregon 
Zell Bros. _ 
Jewelers, Portland 
800-444-8979 


Pennsylvania 

J. E. Caldwell & Co., 
All Stores 
800-427-4325 


Texas 
Berings, Houston 
800-237-4047 








ome style nourish- 
‘ ment, rich in taste 
and texture, Present 
Tense pottery is handcrafted 
and handpainted to animate 
every room in your home 
with energy and sheer 
artistry. Twenty vibrant 
patterns of dinnerware and 
home accessories to sensa- 
tionalize your home, from 
warmly traditional designs 


to sizzlingly contemporary. 







California 
Gump's, San Francisco 
800-766-7628 


Connecticut 
The Whitney Shop, 
New Canaan 
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Florida 
Underwood Jewelers, 
Jacksonville 
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In over 700 stores nationwide. 
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continued from page 48 

had to have his business card! He fum- 
bled in a box of yellowed papers, then 
rushed at a number of clocks on a shelf, 
began winding them, all the while talk- 
ing, praising our good taste in coming 
to his shop. He could not find the busi- 
ness cards and gave up the search to dart 
from table to table, unrolling bolts and 





crying their beauty. It was impossible 
to choose. We felt we had to get away. 
\t random I pointed at a length of fab- 
ric and said I would take a yard—any- 
thing to escape. 

“For you,” he said, “sore than a yard.” 
\nd with a great flourish of his scissors 
that indicated he was making a gift, he 
cut generously, folded the cloth into a 
small square. 

In the exchange of money his hot and 
dirty hand touched mine. We were 
out the door, but it was not that easy 
to get away. He shot a barrage of ad- 
vice at us—drive carefully, take care, 
it was a bad night, there was fog, the 
road was slippery. He followed us down 
the steps to the car, his voice, his per- 
sistent nagging voice, going on and 
on, warning us as though we were 
from another country and did not un- 
derstand this place. As we turned the 
corner of the square we told each oth- 
er we had had a singular encounter. 

We drove through the deepening twi- 
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light, the fog drifting up from the Pemi- 
gewasset River. We were quite alone on 
the wet, gray highway as we came into a 
sweeping curve on the outskirts of town. 
There, in front of us, skewed across and 
blocking the empty road, were two 
smashed cars in the smoking silence, a 
terrible accident that must have occurred 
only moments before. The road surface 


was a carpet of glass from the ruined 
windows and windshields. We pulled off 
the road and approached the cars. They 
were violently smashed, the metal torn 
and compressed. A broad red runner of 
radiator fluid glistened on the road. We 
saw the humped man in the first car, the 
blood, thick light hair, a blond mus- 
tache, the brilliant red soaking into it, 
something on the seat beside him, a 
brace or a plastic soda bottle. His face 
was gray, his eyes closed. His jacket 
sparkled with glass. He made a twisting 
hunch and died with my sister’s hand 
lightly touching his shoulder. 

When later we drove away from the 
flashing lights my sister said, “That man 
in the shop saved us. If he hadn’t kept us 
with his talk it would have been us back 
there on the curve.” 

When I telephoned my mother and 
told her of the accident and the man 
in the shop there was a long silence 
on the line. 

“Do you know his name>” 





The late-19th-centu- 
ry house that Proulx 
renovated in New- 
foundland is in a cove 
on the Great North- 
ern Peninsula—“a 
very hard place to get 
to,” she notes. 


“No. He kept trying to give us his 
business card but couldn’t find one.” 

“It is Proulx.” 

Our surname is uncommon. It was a 
rare encounter with another of the same 
name and indubitably some of the same 
genes, and I thought, with my sister, that 
he had somehow saved us from death. 


The Unavailable House 


I saw the house on the second or third ad 
trip to Newfoundland. I was staying ata 
bed-and-breakfast in a small outport at 
the tip of the peninsula, one of the few 
places in the region open to travelers 
at that time. Early one morning I 
walked along the stony bay shore in- 
dense fog, the compass of sight closed, © 
the stones shifting beneath my feet with 
a muffled yet glassy sound. Under water 
as clear as air the red jellyfish surged 
with the pull of tide. As I peered down 
at clustered starfish, at whelks locally 
called coo-coos and wavering, garnet 

continued on page 52 
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continued from page 50 

laver and dead-man’s-fingers and horn 
wrack, I heard very close at hand an 
enormous exhalation and, looking up, 
saw not fifteen feet away the gleaming 
curve of a minke whale’s back. For a 
long time I watched the whales rise and 
dive. An outboard motor across the bay 
stuttered dimly. The fog thinned and 
lifted and then, as through an opened 
door, a crack of brilliant light came over 
the ocean and illuminated the coast. A 
mile distant, at the foot of a sloping 
meadow, I saw a pale, steep-roofed 
house, its windows flashing orange in 
the raw light, alone on the shore with 
the black spruce rising behind it. It was 
utterly different from the common 
Newfoundland houses of the peninsu- 
la—small, foursquare buildings with al- 
most flat roofs. 

Later I asked the proprietress of the 
bed-and-breakfast—I’ll call her Hel- 
ga—about the house. She said yes, it was 
an old empty house, empty for ages, and 
that she herself was negotiating with 
the owner to buy it and turn it into a 
kind of fisherman’s museum that would 
surely be a fine tourist attraction. I felt a 
pang of longing for its unseen, empty 
rooms. In the afternoon I walked down 
on the rock again and took a photo- 
graph of the distant house. 

The next year I stayed in many places 
along the coast, but by autumn I was at 
the end of the peninsula again, and again 
I stopped at Helga’s. Down the shore 
the pale old house stood unchanged ex- 
cept for bare patches on the roof where 
the wind had torn off a few more shin- 
gles. Lasked Helga if she had bought the 
place and she said no, not yet, but that 
an agreement with the owner was immi- 
nent. A lost cause, I thought. 

I began to look for another place. 
There were no real estate agents. Every- 
thing was done by word of mouth. In 
the next outport east I found a mean lit- 
tle house whose owner had drowned 
some years before. On a sealing hunt, he 
had slipped off an ice floe and, like 
many other men lost through the cen- 
turies, found it impossible to climb up 
over the bulging, sea-slick lip of ice. Al- 
though this house was wretched, van- 
dalized and choked with filthy rags and 
bottles, it stood at the end of a beautiful 
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bay where a succession of explorers had 
anchored—Leif Eriksson a thousand 
years before, John Cabot five hundred 
years later and, in 1763, Captain Cook, 
mapping the wild Newfoundland shore. 
But the title was not clear, and the heir, 
one of eighteen joint owners, lived 
somewhere in Ontario. Still, over the 
winter, negotiations of a sort went for- 
ward, but when I returned in the spring 


A mile distant, at the 
foot of a sloping 
meadow, I saw a pale, 
steep-roofed house, its 
windows flashing orange 
in the raw light. 


of the next year that house was gone, 
burned to the ground. 

Once again I looked up Helga and 
asked her what news of the house with 
the steep roof. She was evasive and, with 
her glance darting to the side, told me 
that over the winter an American 
woman had bought it and was going 
to fix it up. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “What American 
aside from me comes here in the winter? 
And you knew, Helga, that if you weren’t 
going to make it into a fisherman’s mu- 
seum I wanted to buy it very much.” 

“Ah,” she said, “it just happened,” and 
let her voice trail away. I was bitter- 
ly disappointed although I had never 
been inside the house, nor even close to 
the outside. 


A Startling Vision 


On the last night of this trip I had 
supper with two acquaintances, call 
them Aron and Winnie, a few miles 
down the coast. Over the mug of tea 
and slab of yellow cake I lamented the 
loss of the old house to that unknown 
and mysterious American woman. Aron 
gave me a look, said there was a second 
house on the property, a small house, 
and that the owner was really interest- 
ed in selling that one and considered 
the old house I liked an unfixable lia- 





bility and thought of burning it down. | 

“Burning it down? What about the 
American woman who bought it? Hel- 
ga said—” | 

“Oh no, maid, nobody’s bought er.” 

The conversation shifted abruptly, - 
leaving a prickly feeling in the room, — 
and it seemed wise to leave the subject 
alone. There were unexplained ani- 
mosities between Helga and Aron. I still 
did not know who owned the two hous-_ 
es. The talk shifted, moved into the fa- 
vorite Newfoundland telling of stories 
of strange events, anomalous days and 
eerie, inexplicable happenings. 

Aron told of their kitchen wall clock | 
that one time swung violently to and fro 
while the rest of the world stayed still. 
We all looked at the clock, and it stared 
back innocent and fixed. Winnie told 
the disturbing story of an old man who, 
years before, saw her father walk down 
to the shore one morning and later in 
the day taxed him on his route, saying, I _ 
see you go down but not come up. No, 
answered her father, I wasn’t to the 
shore this morning. But the next sunrise 
he went down to his boat and away fish- 
ing and never came back. 

Then it was my turn, and all that — 
came to mind was the curious experi- — 
ence with the yard of cloth and the 
wreck on the highway. I told it briefly 
and awkwardly. I had not finished when 
Aron leapt to his feet, his face congest- 
ed, his eyes starting. 

“T sees it! I sees it!” he shouted, and 
proceeded to describe in minute detail — 
the direction of the curve, the wet sheen | 
of rain, the river beyond, the colors of | 
the cars, details I had not told. He was 
frighteningly accurate, and I was afraid 
and so was he, for he went into the yard 
and vomited. In a little while, with shak- — 
ing hands, I left. This, strange incident 
created a curious bond between us, for 
he had somehow envisioned the silent 
scene that was embedded in my memo- 
ry and that I had described to no one 
but my mother some years before at a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles. 


Proxy Purchase 


Seven months later I was in my house 
in Vermont, scribbling at my desk one 
continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 

sleety March day when Aron telephoned. 
“That house you wants,” he said. “The 
old place. I can buy it for you for a good 
price. The house and a bit of land.” 

He named a figure less than the cost 
of an ordinary sofa. 

“Because they wants to burn it doce 
But see, you'll have to send me the mon- 
ey cause I don’t have nothin. See, I'll 
buy it, and then I’ll sell it to you for a 
dollar because you’re sending me the 
money for it, right?” 

My god, I thought. He’ll have the 
money and the deed to the house. I’ll 
have to trust him to transfer the place to 
me. And what about a title search and a 
survey? Is it different in Newfoundland? 
It was stupid to do this, a complete, mad 
risk. But I agreed. I trusted Aron—who 
had his tricky side—because of the eerie 
tie that bound us, the yard of cloth. In 
fact, he bought the place and promptly 
transferred the house to me by means of 
a scrawled sentence on a sheet of note- 
book paper. He had only a bill of sale 
from the owner—no deed, no title, for 
both of those legal documents were 
quite unusual in the region. Houses 
were not sold but passed along to heirs 
through deathbed distribution; wills, 
deeds, property titles were rare. 

Over the next few weeks I understood 
that I had bought this house in an inor- 
dinately casual way and had only the 
scantiest proofs of ownership. More- 
over, the house and its three acres were 
only accessible by sea. The driveway 
went to the other house on the remain- 
ing six acres, the invisible house that the 
owners really wanted to sell. 


A Wreck on the Shore 


[ got up to Newfoundland as soon as I 
could and went with Aron down to the 
house. It was 105 years old, gaunt and 
nearly a wreck. The kerosene-soaked 
kitchen floor stank, as did the rotten 
floor of an upper bedroom, where a 
broken window had let forty winters of 
storm decay a monstrous feather bed. 
The rooms were tiny, the ceilings low. 
The odd windows, paned three-over- 
six, were beautiful but rotten. The roof 
was full of holes, the attic full of trash 
and loose, yellow pages from The Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, the clapboards 


peeling. The electricity was a few jury- | 


rigged wires. There was no plumbing 
or running water—the Hynes broth- 


ers, who had built the place and lived 
there all their lives, had made do with a | 
bucket and the little stream that flowed 
through the meadow. Although the ff 


house had been empty and neglected 
for nearly forty years, the roofline was 
straight and the corners square. There 
was hope. 

The other house stood about a thou- 
sand feet to the west, a very small, per- 
fectly square house with a tacked-on 


entryway and a pinched little deck, only | 


about fifty years old. It had rudimentary 


plumbing, an ancient furnace, electrici- | 
ty. Guesthouse—live here and fix up the | 
other, I thought. The piece of land that | 


held both houses was nine sloping acres 


from the paved highway down to the } 


rocky shore, spruce and hay meadow. 


The property fronted a sheltered bay | 


that opened to the ocean a mile distant 
directly in front of the house. It was 
tidy, private and extraordinarily beau- 
tiful. Clearly the two houses went to- 
gether like morning and evening, and 
I began to talk to the woman who owned 
the little square house and the remain- 
ing property, and to search for a New- 
foundland lawyer who could arrange for 
a proper title and deed. I was fortunate 
in finding the wonderfully thorough 
and competent Catherine Allen-West- 
by of Corner Brook, whose patience 
and tact saved the difficult negotiations 
from collapse many times over. 

It took another year before the prop- 
erty was legally mine. Because so few 
houses in this remote place where peo- 
ple settled on crown land as they wished 
came with deeds or titles, the previous 
owner’s title to the property had to be 
proved—at my expense. This involved, 
among other things, sending someone 
to the outport to take depositions from 
three elders who knew the previous 
occupant-owners of the house. These 
beautiful documents were miniature 
histories of the Hynes brothers and 
solidly proved the right of the current 
owner to sell the property to me. 

Work began at once. The govern- 
ment moratorium had come down 

continued on page 58 
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against cod fishing, and everywhere 
fishermen, unskilled in any other occu- 
pation, in a province where there were 
no jobs, were leaving Newfoundland to 
look for work on the mainland. I met 
Ramsey and Brenda Eddison, who had 
been caught in this net. They lived a few 
miles east, and Ramsey, like most New- 
foundlanders, was a skilled carpenter, 
mechanic, welder, plumber, electrician, 
woodsman, sailor and fisherman. He 
said all he wanted from life was to stay 
where he was and that he’d rather be 
towed to sea than move to the main- 
land. And he thought he could restore 
the old house from roof to sills and 
named a modest sum. So began one of 
the best bargains I’ve ever made. 


A Boatbuilder’s House 


Work began by tearing off the clap- 
board skirting around the bottom of the 
exterior. The house had no basement | 
but was perched on 127 spruce “shores,” 
or pilings. The soil is very thin here, 
only a few inches deep, so the shores last 
a long time. For more than a century 
spruce butts had held up the house. But 
now they were spavined, rotted, leaning 
and collapsed. All had to be replaced be- 
fore any other work could be done. The 
front sill that faced the sea, a big hand- 
hewn spruce twelve by twelve that still 
showed a little taper, was also rotted and 
had to be replaced. With these serious 
underpinning defects it was a mystery 
how the roofline had stayed level and 
the house square. When we pulled away 
the lower tiers of clapboard at the house 
corners we discovered why. 

“T never seen such a thing before,” 
said Ramsey, and indeed, local people 
came down to look at the exposed cor- 
ners and wonder. : 

The Hynes brothers, like most New- 
foundland fishermen, built their own 
boats. Boat parts that required a curved 
shape—stem, sternpost, knees—were 
found in the woods. A good boatbuilder 
had a practiced eye that could see these 
shapes in crooked trunks, roots and 
branches. When the Hynes brothers 
built their house they chose to cut stern 
knee shapes from spruce, most likely 
where a trunk bent into a root. The 

continued on page 60 
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the house, and they held the shape true 
and square, even when the sills and | 
shores gave way. It is possible to think of 
the house caught in a monster wind and _ 
transported miles away, trim-cornered | 
and solid because of those boat knees. | 
But now they crumbled at the touch, | 
and we replaced them with what Ram-_ 
sey called jibjab corner braces. | 

As Ramsey pulled the clapboards 


day it tumbled from the saw teeth. (And | 
riddled with the runways of wood ants, — 
which Ramsey calls emmets.) The saw- 
dust too had its story to tell. Ramsey 
scooped up a handful and looked at the © 
distinctive coarse grains. : 
“This sawdust,” he said, “come from 
a pit saw. I’ve seen that before. That’s 
all they had around here until not too- 
long ago. The old pit saw to make 
your boards.” 5 
Replicas of the thirteen-odd window | 
sashes, three-over-six panes, were made 
by an elderly man two hundred miles 
down the coast who remembered this 
regional style very well. ~ a 
For three summers my sons and 
daughter-in-law and I hauled trash and _ 
broken metal from the house and prop-_ 
erty. There were nineteen layers of 
wallpaper in the kitchen, the bottom a 
hand-blocked design of green acanthus 
leaves imported from England in the_ 
last century. The floors were an inch 
deep in worn layers of linoleum, locally 
called canvas, held down with hun-— 
dreds of stout nails. The attic disgorged 
photographs, postcards, calendars—a 
fifty-year-old love letter to one of the 
brothers from the lighthouse keeper’s- 
daughter, who warned him to stay away 
for the next week because a government 
inspector was staying with them and 9 
“vou know how crowners talk.” » i 
The work is nearly done now, inside 
and out, after two years of Ramsey 
working alone in winter and summer. It 
is a calm, beautiful house, and from the 
windows one looks directly into the sea, 
empty now of cod and where the whales 
come less frequently. 0 
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A MAJORCA MEMOIR 
CRAIG WRIGHT SHARES HIS MEDITERRANEAN SOURCES 





Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Fim McHugh 


O RENOVATIONS TAKE 
place in the hous- 
es....the furniture 

has changed little during the 

last two hundred years. ‘They 
know nothing about the mod- 
ern style, luxurious living, 
nor the comforts of life.... 





They have the bare necessi- 
ties of life, but nothing over.” 

So wrote George Sand 
about her stay on the island 
of Majorca during the win- 
ter of 1838-39, when she, 
her two children and her lov- 
er Frédéric Chopin came in 
search of enchantment and 
to escape the worries and 
commitments (and newspa- 


pers) of their regular world. 
They were not well received 
by the Majorcans, who pro- 
nounced Sand “an adven- 
turess and a street-walker,” 
condemned her tailoring and 
smoking and were repelled 
by Chopin’s tuberculosis. 
Sand repaid her hosts with a 
dyspeptic book, A Winter in 
Majorca, which for all its bit- 
terness nevertheless breaks 
out in a number of lyrical 
passages in praise of the is- 
land. “Majorca is the Eldora- 
do of painting,” Sand wrote; 


' “Everything seems to be pre- 


sented with a kind of eupho- 
ria for the delight of the eye.” 
This delight of the eye is 


one of the many attractions 





“The variety and vi- | 
tality of Majorca’s 
goods are remarkable,” 
says designer Craig 
Wright. ABovE: Pal- 
ma’s cathedral over- 
looks the harbor, which 
recalls the island’s his- 
tory as a trade port. © 


—along with a substantial 
design commission—that first 
drew Craig Wright to Ma- 
jorca about six years ago. 
Wright was hired by Diandra 
and Michael Douglas to ren- 
ovate S’Estaca, a property 
they’d acquired on the dra- 
matic and unspoiled north- 
ern coast of the island, not 
far from the town of Deia, 

‘continued on page 66 


Far Lert: At Vidrios 
Gordiola in Algaida, 
Wright and glass- 
blower Jaume Viceng¢ 
Matas inspect a vase. 
Lert: Three pieces of 
Gordiola glassware. 
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continued from page 62 
where Diandra Douglas had 
summered as a child. 
Unspoiled is a charged word 
on Majorca. Endowed with 
rich architectural and aes- 
thetic traditions that reflect 
the styles of its successive 
rulers, principally the Moors, 
the Catalans and the Span- 
ish, the island underwent 
a problematic period of un- 
checked development dur- 
ing the 1960s. After a long 
and almost otherworldly 
slumber that lasted through 
the 1950s, shoddy high-rise 
hotels and condominiums 
erupted at a furious pace, of- 
ten obliterating early struc- 
tures. In recent years, howev- 
er, the island has begun to 
value its heritage again, im- 
posing strict building codes, 
recycling historical objects 
and turning to local handi- 
crafts with revived interest. 
In a civilization as sea- 
soned and intricate as Major- 
ca’s, there is often a dogged 
respect for the old ways. This 
adherence to tradition, which 
so put off Sand, is just the 
quality that Wright sought 
out in the more than two 


RiGutT: The designer 
discusses the colossal 
olive oil storage jars 
available at Sa Terra, 
just outside of Palma, 
with owner Antonio 
Riera and his wife, At- 
teke Allessie. “The jars 
are as striking as sculp- 
ture,” Wright says. 


66 


dozen visits he made to Ma- 
jorca while he was working 
on S’Estaca. In his quest for 
the authentic Majorcan aes- 
thetic, he traveled widely on 
the island and found it to be a 
many-layered place. “In al- 
most every town, there is one 
side that caters to the tour- 
ist,” he says, “while beneath 
it, or behind it, or on a hidden 
back street there is another, 
finer Majorca entirely.” 

The Majorcan aesthetic is 
not simple to summarize. 
The island reflects, as islands 





often do, a hybridization of 
cultures and influences. These 
derive, first, from Majorca’s 
various rulers and, second, 
from its role as a trading 
crossroads in the Mediter- 
ranean. Sailing through its 
blue-green waters were ships 
from the Italian city-states, 
chiefly nearby Pisa and Genoa; 
Arabs, who continued to visit 
after they lost control of the 
island to the Catalan con- 
quistador Jaime I in 1229; 
Greeks; Portuguese; and Jews, 
who have a long and not al- 


“Palma has wonderful — 
back streets, and that’s 
where you find the 
places like Cereria Pi- 
cornell,” says Wright. 
Lert: Proprietor Cat- 
alina Ripoll Gelabert 
shows Wright a large 
handmade candle. 


together happy history in | 
the region. Merchandise in — 
Majorcan markets included | 
figs, salt, oil, wine, textiles, 
ceramics, arms and slaves. 
Many centuries of cross-fer- 
tilization produced a sensi- 
bility in architecture and 
craft that is distinctly Med- 
iterranean—stone walls, tiled 
floors, vivid pigments and 
glazes inspired by the sun 
and the sea—but that is also, 
somehow, distinctly Major- 
can, which for Wright means 

continued on page 68 
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Asove: The hill- 
side village of Deia. 
Ricut: At the Ross 
Abrams and Marc 
Heine Art Gallery in 
Deia, Wright and John 
Abrams hold woodcuts 
by John’s father, Ross. 


continued from page 66 
“looser and freer than on the 
mainland and open to a sur- 
prising range of traditions.” 
Consider, for example, the 
glassware made by Vidrios 
Gordiola in Algaida, a vener- 
able firm that was founded in 
1719 by a glassmaker from 
Aragon and was taken over in 
1740 by a young Gordiola 
who had studied his craft in 
Venice. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the next 
Gordiola was being referred 
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to as “Maestro” and publish- 
ing a catalogue of his chan- 
deliers and girandoles, which 
were said to illuminate the 
“palaces of the Kings of Eu- 
rope and other principal 
mansions of the great Lords 
of Earth.” Two hundred 
years later it is not the lords- 
of-earth-like quality of Gor- 
diola’s work that attracts 
Wright so much as its oppo- 
site, a lack of excessive re- 
finement. “Gordiola glass is 
not as perfectly made as 
Venetian glass,” he explains, 
“and it’s more appealing in 
some ways for that reason.” 
Less fussy than its Ital- 
ian models, Gordiola glass 
has an exaggerated country 
quality, intense coloration 
and a tactile, handwrought 
feeling that Wright esteems. 


In commissions and in his 
own residence in Califor- 
nia, the designer has used 
both decorative and utilitari- 
an pieces. Among the latter 
are drinking glasses in Dutch 
shapes—another legacy of 
trade, this time with the Por- 
tuguese—that are bulbous, 
have heavy tubular stems and 
are reminiscent of the glass- 
es depicted in seventeenth- 


Lert: Wright and 
Tomas Graves Pritch- 
ard stand by a circa 
1910 flatbed cylinder 
press at the New 
Seizin Press in Deia. 


century Dutch still lifes. 

A somewhat humbler but 
similarly old and no less val- 
ued craft is the candlemak- 
ing of Cereria Picornell in 
Palma, a business owned and 
administered by the same 
family since 1785. The pres- 
ent proprietor, Catalina Ri- 
poll Gelabert, is, according 
to Wright, a typical Major- 


continued on page 70 


ABovE: An exhibition 
set of letterpress-style 
printing on handmade 
paper is displayed 
among assorted tools 
and carved blocks. 
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continued from page 68 

can. “When you first meet 
her, she’s a little suspicious 
and very private. But once 
you get to know her, the 
doors open and the special 
candles come out. They’re 
like secret treasures.” 

All Picornell candles are 
special, inasmuch as they 
are elegantly chaste, hand- 
poured and made with pure 
beeswax. They are over- 
scale, reflecting their origi- 
nal—and continuing—use as 
church tapers. Wright en- 
joys the experience of buying 
the candles as much as that 
of burning them. “Entering 
Picornell is like traveling 
back a hundred, two hun- 


RiGuT: Among the ar- 
chitectural elements 
at Hiper Ocasion, lo- 
cated on the road to 
Manacor, are ceramic 
tiles from the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


Far RiGut: Guillermo 
Bujosa weaves fabric 
of linen and silk ona 
19th-century loom at 
Artesania Textil Bu- 
josa in Santa Maria. 


Q 








dred, years,” says the design- 
er. “The old people in Palma 
will come in for a single can- 
dle to take to church, and 
it doesn’t matter whether 
you're after one candle or 
two dozen—you have to en- 
ter into a kind of discourse, a 
dance, really, with the senora. 
It’s all very Mediterranean.” 

On the outskirts of Palma 
is Sa Terra, Wright’s favorite 
source for terra-cotta pots, 
which are made in a style and 
by a method that have re- 
mained unchanged for prob- 
ably a thousand years. In a 
trading civilization, pots were 
the key means of transport- 
ing goods. Today, when tour- 
ism has replaced shipping as 





the island’s chief industry, 
the pots are less utilitarian 
than decorative. Wright likes 
to use the larger ones as gar- 
den sculpture or as contain- 
ers for palm trees. He is 
particularly attracted by the 
coil pots, which are made by 
laying down one coil each 
day and allowing it to dry for 





“The influences of 
many cultures are re- 
flected in the merchan- 
dise at Casa Rustica,” 
says the designer. 
Lert: Outside the 
shop in Santa Maria 
are ceramics, antique 
furniture and wrought 
iron grillwork. 


twenty-four hours. A pot can ~ 
take months to build, but in 
the end it will show all the 
signs of having been fash- 
ioned by hand: thumb mark- 
ings, irregularities, textures 
produced only when skin 
comes into contact with clay. 
For more than half a cen- 
continued on page 72 
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continued from page 70 

tury Deia was the home of 
Majorca’s most prominent 
expatriate resident, Robert 
Graves, whose spirit still 
hovers over the island like, 
in the words of his friend 
Alastair Reid, “an insistent 
Prospero.” Graves was a pio- 
neer; he first arrived (at 
the suggestion of Gertrude 
Stein) in 1929 and eventu- 
ally served as a kind of ex- 
ample—and magnet—for a 
number of writers, artists 
and hippies who converged 
on Deia in the 1960s. The 
counterculture spirit of the 
period is reflected in the work 
offered at Ross Abrams and 
Marc Heine’s art gallery. 
The paintings and prints 
they showcase have what 
Wright calls “a slightly ret- 
rospective, psychedelic spir- 
it that seems consistent 


with the hot climate and 
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strong colors of the island.” 

Deia is also the site of 
the New Seizin Press, oper- 
ated by Graves’s son Tomas 
Graves Pritchard, who lives 
above the shop in one of his 
father’s former homes. The 
New Seizin is a descendant 
of the Seizin Press, which 
Graves and Laura Riding ran 
in London and Majorca be- 
tween 1928 and 1935. (Seizin 
means possession, as in pos- 
sessing, or maybe repossess- 
ing, works rejected by com- 
mercial publishers.) Pritchard 
revived and rechristened the 
press in 1981, producing as 
his first book his father’s 
Eleven Songs in 1983. All 
books are produced on a cir- 
ca 1910 French hand press 
and have the meticulous hand- 
wrought quality that Wright 
has come to associate with 
the best of the Majorcan 
crafts. “These books are beau- 













tT i 


Wright looks at one of 
the many woven rat- 
tan baskets imported 
by the Coconut Com- 
pany in Manacor. 





tiful,” he observes. “They’re 
art forms unto themselves— 
quite apart from the texts.” 
Heading back toward Pal- 
ma, Wright visits two sources 
for Majorcan antiques, both 
of which are branches of 


the same firm, Casa Rustica. 
The first is in Santa Maria, 
a village northeast of Pal- 
ma, and specializes in res-| 
cued architectural elements 
such as stone pieces, doors, 

continued on page 78 


CRAIG WRIGHT’S MAyORCA SOURCES 
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Information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between 
you and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 

There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
The chance of this happening increases if you: 

e have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

e take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

e take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies 
have shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 
1 month while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. 
For many patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to 
smoke. ZYBAN should be used with a patient support program. It is important 
to participate in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support pro- 
gram your health care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 

You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 

anorexia nervosa). 

are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast- 
feeding. Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend 
to become pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

¢ You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recom- 
mended dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

* Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

¢ lt is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 


Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor’s 
instructions. 


©1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, to 
maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you're taking ZYBAN. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 

‘It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
stays within acceptable levels. 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine 
and have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 
Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

¢ The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too 
close to bedtime. 

¢ The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

¢ Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

¢ Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous 
machinery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these 


tasks. 3 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking 
ZYBAN. If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase 
your chance of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your 
use of alcohol with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you’re taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter — you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is 
normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

¢ Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
e Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

¢ Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you neéd from your doctor. 
If you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 
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A MAJORCA MEMOIR 


continued from page 72 

iron grilles for windows and picas, the 
shallow stone sinks that are a fixture of 
every traditional Majorcan kitchen. Al- 
though these objects are not without a 
certain melancholy aura, since they are 
available only because of the demolition 
of period structures, they are, fortu- 
nately, given a new life by antiques deal- 
er Pedro Fontera. 

Also available at the Casa Rustica 
shop in Santa Maria are faience bowls 
and period terra-cotta pots. The ceram- 
ic bowls, which traditionally stand in 
pairs on a pica—one for soapy water, the 
other for clear—can feature strongly 
Minoan motifs, while the iron window 
grilles were in all likelihood first made 
as protection from the marauding pi- 
rates who were frequent uninvited visi- 
tors to Majorca over the centuries. The 
heavy wood doors tell their own stories. 
Some are carved with Moorish star mo- 
tifs, and others are patterned with iron 
conchas, or studs, in the Spanish manner. 

Casa Rustica’s other branch is in San- 
tanyi, a town to the southeast of Palma. 
There Fontera features smaller, more 
refined antiques, such as giltwood can- 
dlesticks, decorative ceramics and the 
ubiquitous Majorcan bench, a feature of 
many of the island’s halls and loggias. 


and draperies and considers them su- 
perior to the more widely available ma- 
chine-loomed versions. 

Another source of architectural frag- 
ments is Hiper Ocasion in Palma, whose 
inventory sometimes includes seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Majorcan ceramic tiles. Many 
of the tiles feature brightly colored mo- 
tifs that are Moorish in origin. These 
are familiar to us in the New World 
because of Spanish colonialism, which, 
in addition to government and reli- 
gion, imported architecture and deco- 
rative arts to the West Coast by way of 
Mexico. (Interestingly, Father Junipero 
Serra, the Franciscan who founded the 
missions in California, was born on 
Majorca in 1713, in the town of Petra, 
where his house still stands.) The shop 
also offers picas, columns and stone stat- 
ues originally made for private chapels. 
The statues have a more primitive qual- 
ity than their Italian and Spanish mod- 
els, but they convey a good deal of 
power and feeling all the same. $ 

Wright’s final Majorca source is in 
the town of Manacor, on the eastern 
side of the island. There he shops 
for baskets at the Coconut Company, 
where the stock consists of remark- 


For Wright, the Majorcan craft sensibility 
is “looser and freer than on the mainland and 
open to a surprising range of traditions.” 


In Santa Maria, Wright also likes to 
visit Artesania Textil Bujosa, where 
Guillermo Bujosa runs the oldest textile 
company on the island that still makes 
authentic Majorcan fabrics. “They’re 
the best hand-loomed textiles I’ve seen 
anywhere in the world,” says Wright. 
The fabrics are either all cotton or 
a combination of linen and silk, col- 
ored with hand-mixed dyes and woven 
on period looms. What makes them 
uniquely Majorcan? “The geometric 
patterns have a distinctive Arab flavor,” 
Wright says. “They’re vividly colored, 
like so many things on the island, and 
they’re deftly and sturdily made.” He 
has used the material for upholstery 


ably durable, well-designed baskets that 
he likes to use as trays and for storage. 
Although most of these products are 
imported, Wright feels that the baskets 
are at least in the spirit of the other Ma- 
jorcan goods, so he regularly includes 
the shop on his rounds. 

What is this spirit, exactly? For 
Wright, it contains a love of history, 
pride in heritage and a renewed enthu- 
siasm for craft. He advises visitors to 
look beyond the discos and the large 
hotels to the Majorca he knows and 
cherishes, a place whose better side, 
though somewhat hidden, is indeed 
presented with a kind of euphoria for 
the delight of the eye. 0 



































The secret isn't in the crust, it’s in the thermostat. Our electronically controlled oven 


thermostats include a sophisticated platinum sensor. This technology gives you more 








» exact and consistent temperatures. So you can feel confident that your 
temperature settings are accurate every time you bake. At Thermador, each 
product we design is guided by a single idea. ‘Io make your cooking 
“experience more enjoyable. And, dare we say, your strudel more enjoyable, 
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FAUX-BAMBOO FURNITURE 
REDISCOVERING R. J. HORNER’S JAPANESQUE JEWELS | 








By Feffrey Simpson 


HE INCREASED TRADE WITH JA- 

pan that followed the Meiji 

Restoration of 1868 sparked a 
tremendous burgeoning of interest in 
Japanese art and decorative arts in Eu- 
rope and the United States. From the 
paintings of James McNeill Whistler to 
crazy quilts to bamboo furniture, things 
Japanesque were the style. Faux-bam- 
boo furniture was especially popular, 
and pieces made by R. J. Horner are be- 
ing rediscovered by contemporary de- 
signers such as Bunny Williams in 
New York and Michael Smith in Los 
Angeles. “Faux bamboo goes anyplace,” 
Williams says. “It doesn’t have to be in a 
Victorian room.” 

Very little is known about Horner 
himself, and not a lot more is known 
about his firm. Anna D’Ambrosio, cura- 
tor of decorative arts at the Munson 





JOHN LEI 


Williams Proctor Institute in Utica, A side chair (above) at a 
New York, has compiled a list of ad- Margot Johnson; a 

d ay ig hg chau shee ie cheval glass (below) 

resses for Horner that shows that his from Marc Matz 


first business, which sold draperies, was 
at 460 Broadway in 1884. In 1887 R. J. 
Horner & Co. opened at 63 West 
Twenty-third Street in a building de- 
signed by John Snook. The firm became 

continued on page 86 
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A table (above) and a 
writing desk (right) 
from Margot Johnson 


JOHN LEI 


continued from page 80 
Flint & Horner in 1914 and moved to 
West Thirty-sixth Street. Horner died 
eight years later at the age of sixty-seven. 

Oregon collector Megan Mitchell, 
who has done seminal research on 
Horner, and New York—based Aesthetic 
Movement dealer Margot Johnson 
point out that faux bamboo was only 
one of the lines Horner carried. “He 
also imported English brass bedsteads,” 
says Mitchell, “and the firm carried— 
and continued to carry until its end— 
carved furniture in styles ranging from 
Venetian Renaissance to Louis XIV 
Revival.” Johnson notes that the com- 
pany also functioned as a de facto in- 
terior decorating firm. “You went to 
Twenty-third Street and made your 
own set from separate pieces,” she says. 






“You could furnish your whole house.” 


Faux bamboo, however, was his dis- 
tinctive line. As early as 1877 aesthete 
and tastemaker Clarence Cook,. in his 
book The House Beautiful, called bamboo 
“capital stuff” for furnishing a country 
house. Faux-bamboo furniture was al- 
most always made of maple, sometimes 
in combination with tiger maple or bird’s- 
eye maple, and it was much sturdier than 
pieces made of the real thing. “Ameri- 
can faux bamboo was much better than 
European work of the same kind,” says 
Johnson. “The turnings were always 
precise, and the drawer pulls were more 
delicate. And Horner in particular is 
known for his exquisite craftsmanship.” 

Horner faux-bamboo furniture is 
characterized by “strong rectilinear lines, 

continued on page 90 
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extensive use of panels, and galleries of 
spindles across the tops of bedsteads, 
dressers and desks,” says Marc Rabun, 
who, with his partner, George Fontanals, 
owns the 115 Crosby Gallery in New 
York. Rabun finds Horner’s variation 
within standard forms ingenious and 
comments on such features as the 
curved feet, which simulate a bamboo 
joint. “Horner had real vision,” Rabun 
says. “He interpreted the shape of bam- 
boo rather than copying it.” 

Scott Hamilton of the Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, antiques firm Hamilton 
Hyre says that Horner pieces are of “su- 
perb” quality. “The turnings, finials and 
latticework make it fanciful, delightful 
furniture. But at the same time, it’s very 
solid and well made.” 

“Horner is relatively difficult to find,” 
says Marc Matz, a dealer in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. “I tend to look for archi- 
tecturally inspired work, such as that by 
Frank Furness, but the refinement of 
Horner makes it especially appealing.” 

Prices for Horner pieces range from 
$1,500 for a footstool, says Hamilton, 
to $12,000 to $15,000 for a bed. John- 


JOHN LE 


115 Crosby Gallery’s 
two tables (above 
and above right) in 
ebonized maple 


BARRY HALKIN 


A bed (right) from 
Hamilton Hyre 






son, who has sold Horner pieces to the © 
Smithsonian Institution and the Denver 
Art Museum, as well as to private col- 
lectors, puts the price range between | 
$1,000 and $15,000. In October 1996 a 
Horner cheval glass sold at Christie’s 
for $8,050, and a set of four Horner side | 
chairs in the same sale brought $10,925. 

According to Johnson and Rabun, in- | 
terest in Horner has risen sharply in 


the last two years. Michael Buchanan ~ {| 


of Goralnick Buchanan in New York, © 
who has a Horner fire screen as an an-— 


tique accent in his contemporary show- | 


room, says, “Faux bamboo is getting — 
really hot now. But many people aren’t 


yet aware of Horner’s jewel-like piec- |_| 
es—they’re a secret that’s just begin- — 


ning to be unveiled.” 0 


Sources for R. 7. Horner: Margot Johnson, | 
Inc., 18 East 68th St., New York, NY 10021; | 
212/794-2225. 115 Crosby Gallery, 115 @) 
Crosby St., New York, NY 10012; 212/ | 


226-5053. Hamilton Hyre Ltd., 6444 


Lower York Rd., New Hope, PA 18938; 215/ | | 


862-5683. Marc Matz, 366 Broadway, 
Cambridge, MA 02139; 617/661-6200. . 
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Calyx & Corolla 
is unlike any flower 
company in the 
world. We offer 
hard-to-find flowers, 
and dramatic bouquets 
that far surpass the typical 
uninspired ‘roundy-moundy’ 
arrangements. And j 
all the flowers are sent 
direct from our growers 
by FedEx to arrive 
fresher, and last longer. 
So the people who 
really love flowers can 
love them all the longer. 
To order our flowers, or 
to receive a catalog, please call 1-800-800-7788 
or visit us at www.calyxandcorolla.com 
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The Flower Lover's Flower Company. 
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...a cut above the rest 


Precise. Clean. That’s the cut you want 
when you’re about to enjoy the world’s 
finest cigars. The Cubano Cutter gives 


you the finest cut in a sleek, chic design, 


beautifully hand-crafted by master jewel- 


ers of both sterling silver and 14k solid 
gold. With every Cubano Cutter, you also 

get the luxurious details only the best 
can offer: super sharp, double-guillotine 
surgical stainless steel blades, a polishing 
cloth, a leather pouch, and a lifetime 
warranty. This is a luxury you can’t afford 

to pass up...because cigars are one 
of life’s greatest pleasures —only the 


world’s finest cutter will do. 


STERLING SILVER CUBANO CUTTER 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: $195 
(REGULARLY PRICED AT $250) 


14K SOLID GOLD AND STERLING 
SILVER CUBANO CUTTER: $1,000 


LIMITED EDITION 14K SOLID GOLD 
CUBANO CUTTER—THE ULTIMATE IN 
STYLE AND ELEGANCE—AND ONE OF 

ONLY 750 HAND-CRAFTED PIECES: 

$2,500 


To order or for a retailer 
near you call 
1-800-408-0484 


Cubano Products Co., Beverly Hills, CA 


Take Note: Trendsetters in style for this fall—Fendi and Cymal 


Green Valley Spa 
announces . | 


1/2 price special | 
for men 


America’s premier spa for hiking, teniy 
and relaxing spa treatments is 
encouraging men to join their wives 
offering a 1/2 price special when accc= 
panied by a guest paying regular rate) 


Golf at Johnny Miller’s 
favorite course. 

Entrada in the red rock canyons of 7 
Southern Utah is Johnny Millers news 
designed golf course and Utahs fines” 
Included in your spa week is 18 hol! 

of golf (including cart) or golfing | 
instruction for the beginner, plus 7 
unlimited use of the driving range.) 


| 


Free tennis instruction. li 

If tennis is your game, you will love t 
Vic Braden Tennis College where yo!” 

will receive 15 hours of tennis 

instruction by top professionals. ~ 


For more information, call 
(800) 237-1068 or visit us on the | 
Internet at www.greenvalleyspa.con_ 
Green Valley Spa & Tennis Resort 
Located in St. George, Utah 
: 
only minutes away from Las Vegas) 
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ABove: The complex 
roof form was designed 
to counter harsh sun- 
light. Glass shade pan- 
els extend beyond the 
central ceiling grid. 


continued from page 94 
Pompidou Centre in Paris and, 
by contrast, the quiet human 
scale of his Menil Collection 
in Houston.” As it turned out, 
selecting Piano didn’t save 
time. [he architect’s Genoa- 
and Paris-based firm, the Ren- 
zo Piano Building Workshop, 
was engaged in large interna- 
tional projects, among them 
the Fiat Lingotto Factory con- 
version in Turin, the Pots- 
damer Platz reconstruction 
in Berlin and Kansai Inter- 
national Airport in Osaka. 
“There were delays and the 
design went slowly,” Beyeler 
notes, “but I didn’t mind. As 
time passed, our thinking be- 
came more and more clear.” 
“Without the client’s 
dream, the architecture is 
nothing,” Says Piano. “It be- 
comes an academic exercise. 
Ernst said to me, ‘I want a 
museum where one finds /ixe, 
calme, volupte.’ Vhis while deal- 
ing with all the very material, 
practical things. Fortunately, 
the site he chose possessed 
those qualities to start with.” 
Piano designed the muse- 
um to fit unobtrusively into a 
narrow, linear park crowned 
by an eighteenth-century vil- 
la and bounded on the east 
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and north by a main auto 
route to Germany. To the 
west is the site’s great ameni- 
ty, a broad meadow that will 
exist undeveloped for the 
foreseeable future, as it has 
been zoned a nonbuilding 
area. “When we visited the 
villa and its park for the first 
time together,” reports Pia- 
no, “Ernst asked how I felt 

continued on page 102 


ABoOvE: The exterior 
portion of the gallery 
walls is faced with red 
porphyry. Lert: Gia- 
cometti sculptures oc- 
cupy one gallery. “For 
the first time,” Piano 
remarks, “Ernst is 
seeing his art outside 
domestic space.” 
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An exceptional lyre-shaped 
Biedermeier secretaire of 
museum quality, attributed 
to Friedrich Paulich, Vienna, 
circa 1825. Veneered in 





25th year mahogany on pine. Maple- 
‘specializing veneered interior with three 
in Biedermeier pairs of three-quarter columns 
and our in marble. The concave 

10th year doors retain their original 

‘in New York painted decoration. 


References: “Biedermeierm6bel” 
(Biedermeier Furniture), 

Dr. George Himmelheber, 
Munich, 1987. Illus. figure 8. 


We will be exhibiting at 

The International Fine Art & 
Antique Dealers Show, 

New York City, Oct. 17-23. 
Visit us in Booth B2. 
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continued from page 96 
about it, and I said that for 
me it was fantastic. I could 
see how a low building with a 
long perspective would fit 
into that space. I imagined it 
situated in the middle of na- 
ture with pools of water and 
planting all around. This 
would be the volupteé.” 

The street is lined on both 
sides by walls of red sand- 


stone, a material typical of 


the region and used since 
medieval times, notably for 
the walls of the Basel cathe- 
dral. To maintain the charac- 
ter of the old street, Piano 


enclosed the eastern edge of 


the building, the street side, 
with a wall of similar stone. 
Instead of sandstone (which, 
observes the architect, “has 
little visual life”), it—like the 

continued on page 104 


RiGutT: Piano’s team 
created a building 
model and scaled re- 
productions of the 
artworks to determine 
installation. “The col- 
lection governed the 
forming of space, the 
circulation and the 
light,” he says. 

















“T wanted the long axis 
to be north-south, with 
mostly northern light,” 
says Beyeler. ABOVE: 
The bookstore lies op- 
posite a gallery; each 
shows a minimalist 
absence of detailing. 
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Piano maintains that 
“a museum building 
should define the col- 
lection’s relationship 

to the outside world.” 


1944, is one of Beye- 
ler’s 27 Picassos. 


“With the Pompidou 
we were bad boys; our 
relationship to art 
was provocative. As an 
architect, one grows up.” 
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continued from page 102 

other exterior masonry sur- 
faces—is faced with Patago- 
nian red porphyry, a stone 
with a wider variation of col- 
or and texture. 

Once past the gate in the 
street wall, visitors enter the 
southern end of the old es- 
tate and walk through the 
English garden. Because the 


museum’s administration of- 
fices, library and restaurant 
are located in the villa, Piano 
was able to design the new 
building to function almost 
entirely as an exhibition hall. 
From the top of a gentle hill 
the site slopes downward to 
the northern edge of the 
property. Early on Piano 
thought that the building 
should follow this contour by 
stepping down two levels. 
Beyeler, however, believed 
that the sequence of art view- 
ing should not be interrupted 
by steps, such spatial divi- 
sions suggesting unintended 
conceptual divisions of chro- 
nology and content. Relying 
on his collector’s eye to con- 
trol the arrangements, juxta- 
positions and sequences of 
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his twentieth-century mas- 
terpieces, Beyeler dictated a 
clean sweep of level space. 
Piano placed the entrance to 
the main floor of the build- 
ing almost seven feet below 
the grade level of the site’s 
highest point. Visitors de- 
scend to it alongside a ter- 
raced slope ending in a pool 


at the edge of the south fagade. 


The museum’s north fa- 
cade opens on a narrow gar- 
den; an expanse of window 
lining a conservatory on the 
museum’s west side over- 
looks the meadow. Only from 
the meadow can the build- 
ing’s entire 364-foot length 
be seen. From this view, the 
museum’s walls rise from the 
earth like old ruins. Floating 
above and projecting beyond 
the walls is the steel-and- 
glass roof. 

The architecture was tai- 

continued on page 106 


“A good architect isn’t 
obedient,” says Piano, 
“but a good client 
pushes you.” RIGHT: 
A Calder sculpture, 
The Tree, sits before 
the museum entrance. 









Lert: A Water Lilies 
triptych panel. “The 
south gallery view is 
like the Monet,” says 
Piano, “so there’s a 
connection between 
painting and space.” 













BELow: The conser- 
vatory’s translucent 
shades temper the 
light while allowing 
vistas of the meadow. 
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continued from page 104 
lored to the collection, a highly personal 
one completely to the Beyelers’ taste. Cur- 
rently comprising some one hundred 
and sixty pieces, it contains, for example, 
no Dalis, Chagalls or German Expres- 
sionists among the Picassos, Monets and 
other important works. Most of the art, 
with rare exceptions, consists of paint- 
ings on canvas or figurative sculpture. 
Ernst Beyeler’s requirements were 
simple. “I wanted a classical building 
with good proportions and good light,” 
he says. “The spaces had to accommodate 
a range of scales: The early works that 
my wife and I bought are in domestic 
scale, later acquisitions are museum size.” 
In response to Beyeler’s program 
Piano developed a basic plan that set 
the long dimension of the building on 
the north-south axis and established 
three clearly defined zones—one along 
the eastern edge for cloakrooms, rest- 
rooms and a bookstore, another in the 
middle for gallery space, and on the 
west, the conservatory. Two-thirds of 





the exhibition space will be used for the 
collection and one-third, at the base- 
ment level, for the two or three chang- 
ing exhibitions to be installed each year. 
The standard galleries are over sixteen 
feet high, almost twenty-three feet wide 
and thirty-six feet long. Thick-looking 
interior walls are actually hollow and 
conceal the ductwork and the concrete 
columns that support the roof. 

The articulated roof was designed 
to bring an uninterrupted ceiling plane 
of daylight to every room. The some- 
times intense outdoor light, however, 
had to be considerably reduced to the 
low level required to protect the art. A 
third of the surface of the brise-soleil is 
opaque; the louvers below these tilted 
panels move by sensory equipment that 
responds to the degree of light. Only in 
the evening is incandescent lighting used. 

The museum’s interior is an architec- 
ture of space and light alone: Mechani- 
cal and electrical services are meticu- 
lously hidden. This puts the building a 
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S FONDATION BEYELER 


great distance in spirit from Piano’s 
Pompidou Centre (1971-77). Designed 
to bring the masses to art, the Paris land- 
mark is an aggressive, dominating block 
of exposed trusses, columns and cross 
bracings strapped with color-coded ducts. 
Its polar opposite, the Beyeler museum 
is quiet, modest and only partially visi- 
ble from the street. The interior light 
could be the sky, the gallery walls those 
of an ancient temple. Its appeal will be 
anything but populist: Though public, 
it is for connoisseurs who will come to 
Basel because it is there. 

In tenor and in form it belongs more 
to the series of buildings for art that Pia- 
no designed in the 1980s and early 1990s: 
the museum for the Menil Collection 
(1981-87); the Cy Twombly Gallery 
addition to the same Houston com- 
plex (1992-95); and the recently com- 
pleted reconstruction of the Brancusi 
studio near the Pompidou. The formal. 
differences between the five structures 
go beyond being an expression of their 
individual programs and sites: They 
represent stages in the path to architec- 
tural maturity. 

“Well, of course as an architect, one 
grows up,” the sixty-year-old Piano re- 
marks. “I’ve had twenty-five years to be- 
come a better architect since I started 
designing the Pompidou with Richard 
Rogers. We were bad boys. Our rela- 
tionship then to art and architecture 
was very provocative. But it wasn’t just 
us, it was everybody.” By the time Piano 
began to design the Beyeler, he had 
learned significantly more about natu- 
ral lighting, and through his experience 
with a variety of building types, his tech- 
nological proficiency had flourished. 
“Tt’s not just competence,” he asserts. “T 
had been growing up, in sensitivity, 
through getting older; and working, and 
learning from my own activities as a 
creator and lover of art. Step by step, 
from Pompidou to Menil to Twombly, 
we come to now. You can see a kind of red 
line for art through my buildings. The 
line is getting straighter and straighter, 
because I understand more and more.” 1 





The Fondation Beyeler, in Riehen, Swit- 
zerland, opens to the public October 21. 
Telephone 41-61-272-54-12. 
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By Paul Goldberger 
FLASH OF TERROR IS 
not the emotion you 
expect when you test- 

drive a new car. But what else 

to think when the brand-new 

Mercedes-Benz ML320 I 

was driving slid down a hill, 

careened against a boulder, 
then came to rest on the oth- 
er side of the dirt road? 

I was fine, and so was the 
car, but 
nicks. You should know that 


for some minor 
this was no ordinary road we 
were traversing but a test 
track that built 
outside of its factory near 
Alabama, 
signed to demonstrate the 
off-road capabilities of the 
M1L320, Mercedes’ new four- 


Mercedes 


‘Tuscaloosa, de- 


wheel-drive vehicle. The un- 
paved track has steep hills, 
hairpin turns, water holes, 
log bridges, railroad ties, rut- 
ted ditches, underbrush and 
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THE MERCEDES ML320 
NEW TERRAIN FOR THE LUXURY CARMAKER 


a flight of—yes—stairs. You 
wouldn’t take a sedan there 
on a bet, and you might 
not take another four-wheel- 
drive vehicle, either. It is 
Mercedes-Benz’s contention 
that the chief competition of 
this new vehicle, the Jeep 
Grand Cherokee and the 
Ford Explorer, cannot ma- 
neuver nearly as well as the 
ML320 around the track’s 





tight turns or handle its 
crater-size potholes, placed 
so that they often leave the 
car with only two wheels 
touching the ground. 

In other words, Mercedes 
is serious about proving that 
this is no wimp of a sport- 
utility vehicle. And so there 
I was, behind the wheel, 
poised at the top of a hill so 
steep that it looked like we 








were about to drive off the 
edge of a cliff. 

The Mercedes engineer 
who accompanied me, Wolf- 
gang Herbert, showed me 
how to press a button that put 
the car in low range, an ex- 
tremely low first gear (the car 
is always in four-wheel-drive 
mode, like many sport-utility 
vehicles now made) and told 

continued on page 110 


The M-Class is Merce- 
des-Benz’s first entry 
in the sport-utility-ve- 
hicle market. ABOVE: 
The four-wheel: 
drive ML320 has a 
3.2-liter V-6 engine. 


“We wanted the vehi- 
cle to be recognizable 
as a Mercedes-Benz,” 
says M-Class head de- 
signer Dieter Futschik. 
Lert: The ML320’s 
leather-clad interior. 
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continued from page 108 

me not to use the brake but 
to remember that the low 
gear would hold the car and 
that, if anything, I should be 
prepared to accelerate at cer- 
tain dicey moments along 
the course. When I felt a 
slight loss of control, I made 
the classic mistake of touch- 
ing the brake, making it 
harder still to control the car. 
Wolfgang, sitting beside me, 
grabbed the wheel to help 
bring the car to a stop. 

It takes a situation like this, 
where the ML320 momen- 
tarily lost its surefootedness, 
to make you realize how 
strong, agile and adept this 
car really is in off-road situa- 
tions. Not for nothing did 
one prominent automotive 
journalist refer to the ML320 
as a mountain goat. As we 
went through the rest of the 
course, including driving up 
the stairs made of railway 
ties and up and over several 
hills with the profiles of 
camels’ humps, it was clear 
that this car can hold its 
own off-road with any four- 
wheel-drive passenger vehi- 
cle in production. 

When Mercedes-Benz de- 
cided four years ago to enter 
the already crowded sport- 
utility-vehicle market, the 
company chose not to re- 
work an existing vehicle (“re- 
badging,” as the current mar- 
keting lexicon has it) but to 
design a new car from the 
ground up. Neither a truck 
gussied up with fancy op- 
tions nor a car toughened 
with a heavy-duty suspen- 
sion, the ML320 is a vehicle 
conceived and built as noth- 
ing but a sport-utility. It 


“We combined the 
typical style elements 
of a Mercedes with 
those of more tradi- 
tional sport-utility ve- 
hicles,” says Futschik. 


THE MERCEDES ML320 


bears no resemblance to any 
other Mercedes-Benz, in- 
cluding the famous Gelan- 
dewagen, the vast, boxy four- 
wheel-drive vehicle that the 
company has sold for many 
years in Europe and that it 
could easily have marketed in 
this country as the kind of 
superelite status symbol that 
the Hummer has become. 
Mercedes took a longer, 
more costly route toward 
what might be called the up- 
per middle market. Instead 
of reworking the Gelande- 





mark the beginning of the 
next generation of this vehi- 
cle type—and if it could be 
brought to the showrooms at 
a price competitive with the 
likes of the Ford Explorer— 
well, then, the world would 
belong to Mercedes. 

And so it will, I suspect, 
beginning this fall, as the 
M-Class, as Mercedes calls 
this new car type, of which 
the ML320 is the first exam- 
ple, begins to arrive in dealer 
showrooms. This is a Mer- 
cedes-Benz like no other, and 


icans who buy such cars never | 
encounter. For the small per- | 


centage who do think it’s fun 


to go driving over rocks, 
through streams and up ver- 
tical slopes, Mercedes has de- | 


livered a car that is equal to, | 


and in some ways superior to, 
the Land Rover Discovery. 
The ML320 not only has 


that very low, push-button- | 
activated gear, it also has 
independent suspension in 7! 
both front and rear and a |) 
four-wheel electronic trac- 
tion system—a first for |): 


It says something about the remarkable mechanics 
of this car that I, who invariably think first of how cars 
look, would wait so long to say a word about its body. 


wagen in the hopes of luring 
a couple of thousand status- 
conscious Americans away 
from Range Rovers, the 
company aimed at the much 
vaster market of Jeep Grand 
Cherokee and Ford Explorer 
owners, realizing that this 
huge (and still growing) 
realm is full of people who 
would jump at the chance for 
a car with the Mercedes 
nameplate. And if that name- 
plate could be offered on a 
newly designed sport-utility 
vehicle that could be seen to 


it is a Mercedes-Benz like 
every other: If you grasp that 
paradox, you will understand 
Mercedes’ great accomplish- 
ment here. The M-Class 
(which next year will be ex- 
panded beyond the current 
3.2-liter, 215-horsepower V-6 
engine of the ML320 to in- 
clude a 4.3-liter V-8) is an 
aggressive four-wheel-drive 
vehicle, superbly engineered 
to handle the off-road condi- 
tions that, as Mercedes-Benz 
knows as well as anyone, up- 
wards of 90 percent of Amer- 


sport-utility vehicles—that 
senses which wheels are con- 


nected to the ground and — 


funnels all power to them. 
The 4ETS system will work 
even if only one wheel is 
touching the ground, Mer- 
cedes says, and I saw it work 
frequently during moments 
on the test track when the 
checkerboard pattern of pot- 
holes meant that only the 
right front and left rear 
wheels were on the ground. 
So much for how the 
M-Class is different from 
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THE MERCEDES ML320 


_ other Mercedes-Benzes. On the road— 
| the real road, that is—it is so much the 
_ same that you almost think you are driv- 
ing a Mercedes-Benz sedan. The con- 
, trols are similar, if not identical, and the 


same tight, hard feel is there. Mercedes- . 

| Benzes by nature have never been as AKE A WALK 
smooth as many luxury cars. Mercedes ON THE WILD SIDE 
engineers have always had a certain dis- 
dain for the extreme smoothness of a 
Lexus, but the M-Class is as comfort- 
able as any midsize Mercedes sedan and 
more self-assured, vastly less trucklike, 
than almost any other sport-utility ve- 
hicle. With its extremely tight turning 
radius (thirty-nine feet) and very short 
front and rear overhangs, the M-Class is 
astonishingly maneuverable. On the in- 
terstate, it moves from zero to 60 miles 
per hour in nine seconds, and it will 
cruise at 80 with relaxed and exception- 
ally quiet ease. (Top speed, Mercedes 
says, is 112 miles per hour.) 

-It says something about the remark- 
able mechanics of this car that I, who 
invariably think first of how cars look, 
would wait so long to say a word about 
its body. The M-Class’s chief designer, 
Dieter Futschik, has produced a design 
that accurately reflects the dual heritage 
of the car and pushes the entire genre 
of sport-utility vehicles forward. The 
M1320 is no box on wheels; it is sleek 
and aerodynamic, with curves that re- 
semble sports sedans more than four- 
wheel-drive cars. 

The front of the ML320 has Mer- 
cedes’ trademark three-pointed star, set 
into the grill rather than placed as a | 
hood ornament, tying the M-Class to , : 
the company’s sports models rather 
than its sedans. The teardrop-shaped 
headlights and the rounded curve of the 
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rear pillars further emphasize the sense Re eet sri EERE SE | 

of flowing lines, not boxiness. The car is na SC anti | 

higher than many of its competitors— HOLLAND& HOLLAND | 

69.9 inches, compared with 64.9 for the Extabliched Fonilew 1225 

Jeep Grand Cherokee, for example— | 
__ and at 72.2 inches wide (compared with 50 East 57TH SrREET, New York, NY 10022 | 
69.3 for the Jeep), it is wider as well. Opinio meeEisoF. | 
: Unusually wide doors make entrance 442 NortH RopeEo Drive, Beverty Hits, CA 90210 


easy, and the rear seat folds down in 
three parts, not two, making the interior 
far more flexible for cargo than that 


ete other Sa eae BRITISH REFINEMENT STILL COMES 
ere is more cargo space than in ei- WITH A DOUBLE-BARRELLED NAME 
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continued from page 111 . 

ther the Jeep or the Explorer.) Yet so 
deft are the proportions that the car ac- 
tually looks smaller than its competition. 

There is something pleasingly unself- 
conscious to this design—perhaps that 
is its greatest achievement of all. Today 
the quality in shortest supply in the de- 
sign of sport-utility vehicles is a sense 
of normalcy. What with the gargan- 
tuan Lexus LX450, Ford Expedition 
and Chevrolet Suburban raising Ma- 
cho Truckness to new heights in the 
luxury vehicle crowd, and the Toyota 
RAV-4 weighing in with a whole new 
kind of petite cuteness, the last thing 
any four-wheel-drive vehicle seems is 
natural. The time is clearly ripe for 
a new archetype. 

And that is what Mercedes has pro- 
duced: the archetype for the next gener- 
ation of sport-utility vehicles, as impor- 
tant for the next few years as the Jeep 
Grand Cherokee has been for the last. 
Mercedes has gotten the size right, 
avoiding both the grandiosity of the su- 
persize sport-utility vehicles and the. 
rather mannered sweetness of the little 
tiny ones. And it has gotten the shape 
right, producing interior efficiency, 
aerodynamic efficiency and visual plea- 
sure. The M-Class will appeal to lots of 
people, but I think those who will like it 


There is something 
pleasingly unself- 
conscious to the 
ML320’s design— 
perhaps that is its 
greatest achievement. 


best will be the sort who dislike snob- 
bery and reverse snobbery in equal 
measure. Snobs won’t like it because it 
isn’t as big and weird as a Hummer, and 
reverse snobs won’t like it because it 
is a Mercedes. Let them both stew in 
their misery. I’ll take the M-Class, which 
deftly balances common sense and 
panache, and whose design possesses 
just about everything except the one 
quality Mercedes-Benz once had too 
much of: hubris. 0 
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HE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
tween death and de- 
sign is usually thought 
of in terms of public monu- 
ments, as in the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Memorial, or viewed 
as a romantic gesture, as in 
the Taj Mahal. While family 
altars are prominently dis- 
played in Asian households, 
expressions of loss in North 
American residences tend to 
be far less visible—a clus- 
ter of silver-framed photo- 
graphs, perhaps. 
Designer Valerie von So- 
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ROOM FOR REFLECTION 
CREATING A SANCTUARY IN MEMORY OF A SON 


bel had no desire to con- 
struct either a mausoleum or 
a shrine after her nineteen- 
year-old son, Andre, died of 
a brain tumor. She merely 
recognized that his book- 
filled, rock-and-roll-postered 
bedroom would need to be 
changed. A month after his 
death, she envisioned the way 
to transform his wing of 
their Rancho La Costa, Cali- 
fornia, home. “I wanted it to 
be simple and conducive to 
meditation,” she remembers. 
“It had to be Japanese design.” 
Indeed, Japanese aesthet- 
ics have richly influenced 
southern California architec- 
continued on page 116 
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To honor the memory 
of her son, Andre, 
who died at age 19, in- | | 
terior designer Valerie 
von Sobel (left) built a | 
meditative Japanese- 
style space at her resi- | 
dence in Rancho La 
Costa, California. 


Lert: For the main 
room, von Sobel de- 
signed a low desk with 

a footwell. “Once you | 
create a low desk, 
everything must be at 
eye level.” The toko- 
noma features an an- 
tique silk scroll. 
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ROOM FOR REFLECTION 


continued from page 114 


ture, from houses by Greene 
and Greene and Frank Lloyd 
Wright to those of Richard 
Neutra. But initially, for the 
Hungarian-born von Sobel, 


such a crossover seemed iron- 


116 


ic. “I was never engaged by 
Asian styles. My house is filled 
with European furniture. I’d 
been to Japan in the sixties 
and, frankly, thought of it as 
a lovely place to shop.” She 
pauses. “When you’re cracked 


Lert: Black banners, 
made from a man’s 
silk kimono, hang near 
the bed, which is on 
an elevated tatami 
platform and covered 
with a bamboo canopy. 
Beyond the door is a 
small shrine to Andre. 


Far Lert: At one end 
of the room, a low 
bamboo screen en- 
closes an antique iron 
tea service. LEFT: A 
small recessed fire- _ 
place is set into a wall 
upholstered in gray 
linen. Stark carpet. 


ay a eae 


open, your eyes begin to per- 
ceive things differently.” 

Von Sobel started to re- 
search traditional Japanese 
temple, folk and teahouse ar- 
chitecture and was viscerally 
drawn to these shelters, which 


deliberately honor the con- 
templative side of life. She 
began to fashion a sanctu- 
ary—not a shrine—in which 
to remember the quietude 
she shared with her late son. 

continued on page 118 
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The challenge was to construct an 
authentic environment that would also 
be appropriate in the late twentieth cen- 
tury. “Whenever you take cultural mo- 
tifs out of their traditional context, you 
risk superficiality,” she observes. “I inte- 
grated disparate elements and softened 
some edges, yet I hope I preserved an 
essential spirit.” 

Instead of a full-scale reproduction 
of a prototypical Japanese lodging— 
one that would transform sequential- 
ly from meditation space to sleeping 
chamber to writing room—von Sobel 
wanted a space where multiple func- 
tions could coexist. No need to cache 
blankets in the tansu to ready the room 
for the day. At any moment she may 
read, meditate, sit before the fire, listen 
to music, nap or just gaze. (That the tan- 
su serves to hide the sound system is an- 
other story.) 

Honoring the natural world and its 
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Von Sobel worked 
with landscape de- 
signer Kohei Owatari 
to create the gardens, 
which are planted 
with water lilies, bam- 
boo, miniature pa- 
pyrus, baby’s tears 
and fern. The iron 
lantern is Edo period. 


impermanence is the core aesthetic. 
Fragrant cedar poles, tatami mats suf- 
fused with the scent of husks and tender 
rice-paper screens invite the memory 
of a Japanese country inn. “Everything 
beautiful we create is from nature, from 
a piece of wood that we wrest into fur- 
niture to a weaving that looks like the 
veins of a leaf,” says von Sobel. “When 
Andre was in the hospital, I would often 
look at pictures of gardens in maga- 
zines, and the color green would in- 
stantly calm me.” 

Von Sobel worked with landscape de- 
signer Kohei Owatari, who was trained 
at the royal family retreat outside 
Tokyo, to create a formal sand, rock and 
bamboo garden in harmony with the in- 
terior. Water lilies, papyrus and white 
jasmine attract passing hummingbirds. 

Inside, in its traditional spot abutting 
the garden, is the tokonoma, or alcove, 
with its elegant scroll and magnolia and 
cherry blossom arrangement. Set off 


from and raised above the room by two | 
long narrow steps, it is the place where | 
von Sobel lights candles in memory of her 
son and her recently deceased husband. 

“It’s luxurious to have a space dedi- | 
cated to ritual and meditation,” she says, | 
“but if this room has any triumph, | 
it’s in combining the practical with | 
the spiritual.” 

The pragmatic bedchamber, with a | 
coffered bamboo ceiling supported by 
four basswood posts, is a room within | 
the room. For comfort, three tatami, | 
rather than one, have been piled to what | 
von Sobel calls “pea princess” height. | 

In another Western adaptation, the | 
low cantilevered desk has had a footwell | 
cut into the ground below. “It’s the sort | 
found in restaurant tatami rooms made 
for Americans,” von Sobel says. “What 
can I do? I don’t have an accomplished | 
lotus posture, only very short Hungar- 
ian legs.” Zaisu, legless chairs carved in | 
Japan from single pieces of wood, sup- | 
port Western backs unused to sitting 
on the floor. 5 

The careful positioning of each ac- | 
cessory—from the tea ceremony screen 
of the wispiest bamboo to the scroll 
that reads, “I sit at my desk and see the 
white flowers falling in the wind... .”— 
invokes the meditative. Guests are asked | 
to leave their shoes at the door as | 
if to signal their departure from the 
rushing world. } 

French philosopher Gaston Bache- | 
lard referred to fire in the fireplace | 
as “the first object of reverie, the sym- 
bol of repose.” With chilly days rare 
in southern California, the archetypal 
Japanese hearth, usually dead center in a 
room, is instead carved into the wall. | 
Smooth river rocks and fresh water are 
placed before it. 

The féng shui master who visited 
found everything nearly perfect. Von 
Sobel needed to add only the water by 
the fireplace and a mirror, which she is 
still searching for. 

“All of us who survive the death of | 
someone very close to us receive a gift 
so that we may go on,” she reflects. 
“This room was a natural income of the 
spirit. It’s not a room where you would 
want to dance the polka, but it is joyous 
all the same.” 0 
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Ny) 3 piece gilt bronze Sevres clock set, each piece with a cobalt blue urn 

; surmounted with lion masks. The clock sits on a plinth with 

two figural putti. clock 25"h x 17"w, 
candelabra 25"h x 11"w 
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THE TRANSISTOR TURNS FIFTY 
CELEBRATING AN UNSUNG HERO OF THE ELECTRONIC AGE 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HE NEW EPOCH IN THE 
life of human beings 
didn’t arrive with a 
brass fanfare. The news that 
something had been invent- 
ed that would change every- 
thing was first published in a 
short item on page 46 of The 
New York Times, on July 1, 
1948. It said, “A device called 
a transistor, which has sever- 
al applications in radio where 
a vacuum tube ordinarily is 
employed, was demonstrated 
for the first time yesterday at 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories.” 
The basic building block 
of all modern electronics had 
actually been invented on 
December 16, 1947, so this 
year is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the 
Age of the Electron. The 
perfection of this little wid- 
get may not rank with the 
taming of fire or the inven 
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tion of the wheel, but it is a 
contender for equal status 
with the steam engine, and 
like the steam engine or 
man’s learning how to cast 
bronze, the transistor gave 
birth to a distinct historic 
era, not only in Western civi- 
lization but for the globe. 
But what is this gadget? 
Until preparing this article, 
I, for one, only knew the 
word transistor and didn’t have 
the slightest idea what it 
might be or do. Thanks to 
the people at Lucent ‘Technol- 
ogies, a spin-off company of 
AT&T's, which started Bell 
Labs more than seventy 
years ago, I have learned that 
a transistor is a switch that 
turns electrical current on 
and off and a device that can 
make signals, like a voice on 
the telephone, louder or soft- 
er. We live in a world where 
we are dependent on tech- 
nologies that we can’t possi- 





bly understand, so it is suffi- 
cient to say that without this 
gizmo there would be no 
electronic age. We would still 
be in the time when most im- 
portant machines overheat- 
ed, clanked, groaned, banged, 
clicked, wobbled and hissed. 








The wacky aspect of this 
indispensable device is that 
you will never see it. It is too 
small. Back when William 
Shockley and his small team 
of Bell Labs engineer-phys- 
icists made the first tran- 
sistors, they were visible to 
the naked eye, but they were 
also difficult to make and 
cost twenty dollars apiece. 
At those prices, transistors 
would have been too expen- 
sive for ordinary use. 

Fifty years later, “the tran- 
sistor has become the thing 
manufactured in the high- 
est volume of anything in 
the world,” says Gordon E. 
Moore, who worked for 
Shockley after he left Bell to” 
start his own business and is 
now Intel’s chairman emeri= 
tus. “As near as I can calcu- 
late, the number of transis- 
tors made every year about 
equals the number of printed 
characters in the world,” says 
Moore. “That counts all the 
Xerox copies, newspapers, 
books, everything. It’s on the 
order of ten to the seven- 

continued on page 124 
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a From Hollywood to Main Street, : 
ar it's being heralded as the Leté make things bette’ 


— beginning of a home entertainment 
ams revolution. It’s called DVD Video. With 


<—S_ a digital picture that’s better than laser disc, > hal i Li DS 


and state-of-the-art digital audio, DVD is destined to change your 


home into a, well, you get the picture. Now movies meet the digital 
age. And Philips Magnavox is there to help make the introductions. 


DYD DVD Video from Philips Magnavox. 
Technology for the heart, the spirit and the imagination. © 1997 Philips Electronics North America Corpo 











continued from page 122 
teenth power. It’s just phe- 
nomenal that in fifty years 
we’ve gone to making some- 
thing in that kind of quantity.” 
And if the size of tran- 
sistors has shrunk to mi- 
croscopic proportions, so 
has the cost. “The cost has 
gone down several million- 
fold in the time I’ve been in 
the industry,” says Moore. 
“A sixteen-million-bit mem- 
ory chip, which has some- 
thing like seventeen million 
transistors in it, now sells 
for a few dollars. The cost 
of a transistor is about a ten- 


thousandth or less of a penny.” 

Some inventions, like FM 
radio, take years to reach a 
wide public, but the transis- 
tor didn’t. As fast as the de- 
vice could be perfected and 
adapted for mass production, 
it was embraced. Alexander 


Graham Bell, the inventor of 


the telephone and a founder 
of AT&T, had devoted his 
life to helping the hearing- 
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impaired, so the company 
gave a free license to the 
manufacturers of hearing 
aids, which began using tran- 
sistors in 1953. In 1954 the 
transistor radio was on the 
market, and only nine years 
after the transistor was in- 
vented, Shockley and his two 
principal collaborators were 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

In due course, the transis- 
tor radio’s obnoxious cousin, 
the boom box, made its ap- 
pearance, to the delight of a 
few and the fury of many. 
The part that the little tran- 





sistor radio has played in the 
history of the second half of 
this century has been enor- 


mous. “This has made it 
possible for even the most 
underprivileged people. to 
listen,” said Walter Brat- 
tain, one of the two men who 
shared the Nobe! Prize with 


Shockley. “Nomads in Asia, 
Indians in the Andes, and 
natives in Haiti have these 


radios, and at night they 
can gather together and lis- 
ten. All peoples can now, 
within limits, listen to what 
they wish, independent of 
what dictatorial leaders might 


want them to hear.” Not only 
did untold millions listen, 
sopping up the hope and ex- 
pectation of freedom, but 
they pulled the statues of 
dictators off their plinths and 
smashed them in the streets. 
To an extent that cannot be 
measured, the little transistor 
radio has brought the world 
together and exposed its peo- 
ples to fresh ideas from afar. 

Americans seldom use their 
radios to listen to voices from 
abroad, but the transistor al- 
so made important changes 
in our own lives. Although 
we are barely aware of it, 
perhaps the most significant 
was making music absolutely 
ubiquitous. In a trice, thanks 
to the transistor, music, which 
was once a rare and sweet 
treat, had become the con- 
stant of modern life. Every- 
where we go we hear music, 
and we are now a nation that 
cannot tolerate silence. 

The myriad applications 










of the transistor and subse- 
quent electronic devices like 
the microprocessor, which 
the transistor made possi- 
ble, beggar imagination. The 
men who opened these doors 


hadn’t the slightest inkling of 
what it was they had touched 
off. “I could never see more 
than a few years into the fu- 
ture with any clarity and cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have antici- 
pated the impact it’s had,” 
Moore says. “The invention 
of the microprocessor ex- 
tended the applications dra- 
matically, partially by making 
a little computer inexpensive 
but also by making it easy to” 
get hold of and easy to use. 
We had a farmer who water- 
metered his chicken house 
with one of them.” From 
there they were on their way 


to laser beams, MRIs, lap- — 
tops, cellular phones and — 
swipe cards for buying gro- © 
ceries, getting on the subway © 
or admitting yourself into — 


your hotel room. 
It wasn’t too long before a 
man like Moore could see 


how these inventions might — 


change home life. “In the late 
continued on page 126 
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Practical 
solutions. 


Personal 


style. 
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—Anartmen 
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ideas 







projects 


for Deco! 
Your Home 


ae Here’S a source you can 
turn to for hundreds of smart, simple 
decorating ideas that can transform 
any size apartment into a place that 
really feels like home. Featuring more 
than 250 color photographs, The New 
Apartment Book offers: an inspiring 
tour through dozens of apartment 
types; concrete advice on how to cre- 
ate different looks affordably; stylish 
solutions to classic apartment deco- 
rating dilemmas (i.e., dining-in-the-liv- 
ing room); and step-by-step instruc- 
tions for 24 projects that will have an 
immediate impact. It’s an encourag- 
ing, one-of-a-kind guide that will liter- 
ally change the way you live. 





A calm oasis 


For credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


800-411-7354 


(All orders must be prepaid) 


Or send your name and address with check or 
money order for $24*—-20% off the cover 
price of $30—plus $3.50 each for shipping 
and handling to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
P.O. Box 10214, en 705103-270 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


* Please add applicable sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, 
MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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continued from page 124 
seventies I gave a talk about who was 
going to use all these things. To prepare 
it, I went through my house room by 
room and tried to think of all the appli- 
cations that I could imagine for a micro- 
processor—smart switches and ther- 
mostats, that kind of stuff. I came up 
with eighty-five potential applications. 
Then a couple of years later, I went 
through my list to see if any of these 
had happened. By that time a lot of mi- 
croprocessors had crept into the house, 
and more than half of them were used 
for applications I hadn’t even thought of.” 
The Amish Pennsylvania Germans of 
a hundred years ago looked on the ar- 
rival of the telephone with as much 
concern about the damage it might do 
to home, community and church as 
many of us today have about the yet 
more powerful systems of communica- 
tion brought forth thanks to the transis- 
tor. A visitor driving by some of the 
Amish farms will see, at the end of the 
driveway, a small structure similar in 
shape and size to an outhouse. The little 
buildings, however, are called “tele- 
phone shanties.” ‘They enable families 
to walk down from the house and make 
their calls without letting what one 
Amish man called “the devil’s wires” 


‘The wac 


AD ELECTRONICA 
THE TRANSISTOR TURNS FIFTY 


lished electrical companies became suc- 
cessful in the new technology, and they 
all tried—GE, Raytheon, RCA, Sylva- 
nia, Philco,” Moore says. “Some of 
them were briefly successful, but none 
of them ever became major players. 
I guess it required such a dramatic 
change in thinking that it took a bunch 
of us young guys running our own show 
to really get some of the things started.” 

The great exception was IBM. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., the son of the 
IBM founder, remembers the difficulty 
of convincing his researchers and engi- 
neers at IBM’s Endicott labs that the 
day of the vacuum tube was over. “This 
new invention shocked them. I would 
go up to the lab and say, ‘Why not tran- 
sistors?’ hoping they’d take the hint. But 
for months every new design they sent 
down to New York was full of tubes. Fi-- 
nally I issued a memorandum that said, 
‘After October 1, we will design no 
more machines using vacuum tubes. 
Signed, ‘Tom Watson, Jr.’ The Endicott 
people were awfully mad and said, 
‘What does he know about it?’ But I got 
a hundred of those little transistor ra- 
dios ‘Texas Instruments was making and 
carried a few along whenever I went to 
Endicott. Each time I heard an engineer 


ky aspect of this indispensable 


device is that you will never see it. 


into their homes. We moderns are at 
least as ambivalent. We have the V- 
Chip for self-censoring the content of 
television, and now there are special 
software programs designed to shield 
children from some of the truly ap- 
palling garbage on the Internet. 

The transistor’s impact on business 
was gigantic. Compared with the mon- 
ey spawned by the transistor, movie 
stars are middle class. If the multimil- 
lionaires live in Los Angeles, the bil- 
lionaires live in Silicon Valley, which 
Shockley helped start with the company 
he founded after leaving Bell Labs. 

In the ensuing upheavals the old-line, 
pretransistor electric companies couldn’t 
make the jump. “None of the estab- 


say that transistors were undependable, 
I would pull a radio out of my bag and — 
challenge him to wear it out.” 

Gordon Moore believes that in ten or 
twenty years transistors will reach the - 
point where they cannot be made any 
smaller. Some scientists, foreseeing that 
time, have begun to experiment with 
living organisms to replace the transis- 
tors in our computers. Moore is skepti- 
cal. But you never know, and as Moore 
says, “I suspect that if something came 
along that was really going to replace 
the technology we’re operating in now, 
Intel might not be the company that 
would respond to it first. If the DNA 
computer turns out to be the way things 
are done, we’re gonna miss it.” 0 
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Many crystal chandeliers 
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Steinway crown to any room. 
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THE FINEST SELECTION OF FINE HOME DECOR, STAINED GLASS, GAZEBOS, CLASSIC FOUNTAINS, 
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JADVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE ARTS IN THIS SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


Inspired by a 19th 
Century original. A 
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the backdrop for creep- 
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decorative rugs 14” x 20" and in 
custom sizes. 
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and textile arts 
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from the advertisers ! 
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West Hollywood 
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The quality 
featured 

in the photo- 
graph is 
“Bessarabia.” 

An Einstein 
Moomyy exclu- 
sive, it’s a pure 
wool Axminster 
import that’s 
available in wall- 
to-wall or as cus- 
tom sized area 
rugs. Comes 
with or without a 
matching border. 


PINS LEIN“MOOMIY 
150 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10155 

Tel: 800.864.3633 


Unique designs 
which comple- 
ment any 
traditional or 
Victorian home. 
A fine 100%- 
wool micro- 
stitch pile gives 
an antique 
needlepoint 
look without 
the needlepoint 
price. These 
finely handstitched rugs have a substantial heft and feel not 
found in any needlepoint. Careful application of dyes creates 
a washed patina for the muted look of yesterday. 

Call 1-800-223-1110 for a Nourison dealer near you. 





NOURISON 


5 Sampson Street Saddle Brook, NJ 07663 
Tel: 800.223.1110 www.nourison.com 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SUPPLEMENT, CALL TERRY A. 








RETA LAER ING 


Entre fenetre (Between the 
Windows) were tapestries used 
as adornments dating as far 
back as 19th Century France. 
Made to simulate exterior 
architecture, Trompe I’Oeil 
(fool the eye) was the purpose 
of these handwoven wall hang- 
ings. Inspired from French 
Antiques, Renaissance now 
offers this collection 
encompassing all periods of the 
French Empire. Shown here: 
Napoleon III Design #2048. 
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AND TAPESTRIES, tie 


200 Lexington Avenue New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.696.0080 Fax: 212.696.4248 




























The Abadijian collection 
is the answer to relaxed 
elegance, distinctive 
formality and individual 
expression of style and 
comfort. Berdj 
Abadjian’s decorative 
charisma, conceived in 
the milieu of old world 
designs, offers exciting 
interpretations, some 
bold and rich, others 
with colors as light 

as air. 


THE, ABADIIAWN 


COL. EG fb ioe U4 

200 Lexington Avenue Suite 1001 58h 

New York, NY 10016 , 
ONT 


Tel: 212.683.2043 Fax: 212.683.2082 
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THE MILLENNIA COLLECTION 


Historic antique designs re-created into 
hand-woven masterpieces 












Designs carefully chosen from the 
world’s most unusual antique 


carpets. Re-created in 


antique-look weaving method. 
With incredible knot density, 

the detail of the Pl deeette rere a ANNE eye 
Millennia Collection is unsurpassed. 
Never equalled for sheer 
beauty, lasting quality and value. _ i : 
Sizes from 4x 6 to 12’x 18’. | 


Custom sizes available. 
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Call 1-800-223-1110, Extension 264 for your nearest Nourison dealer, 





USA WorLD HEADQUARTERS: 
5 SAMPSON ST. * SADDLE BROOK, NJ 07663 * (201) 368-6900 * 1-800-223-1110 


SWITZERLAND: NOURISON EUROPE * FREILAGERSTR. 47 * POSTFACH 127 * 8043 ZURICH * SWITZERLAND * (41-1) 401-4546 
HIGH Point: MARKET SQUARE * SUITE 190 * HIGH Port, NC 27260 * (910) 841-6900 * Fax (910) 841-6922 


E Mail: info@nourison.com * http://www.nourison.com 
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SHADES OF ELEGANCE. 


t's a pure wool palette upon which shades and textures play like color to create a 
lush wall-to-wall botanical design with a grace and sophistication never seen before. 

And you can see it now at Einstein Moomiy. In palma or bianca. For only an Einstein 
{Moomjy could bring your floors to such heights of elegance. 

So if you long for a look that’s classic and timeless, now's the perfect time to visit 


Einstein Moomiy. 
= e 
Einste 


TO ORDER CALL (800) 864-3633. IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH STREET, (212) 758-0900. OPEN 9:30AM- 
6:30PM. SAT TILL 6PM; MON TILL 7PM & THURS TILL 8PM. NEW JERS PARAMUS, 295 ROUTE 17S 
(201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22, (908) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10, (973) 887-3600. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, (ALT U.S. 1), (609) 883-0700. OPEN DAILY TO 9PM; SAT TO 6PM. WE ACCEPT MAJOR 
CREDIT CARDS. ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAY 12 NOON TO 5PM (EXCEPT PARAMUS). We ship anywhere. 





What’s in for 
the fall. 

















It’s haute. Then it’s not. For timeless fashion, stick to the classics like Karastan rugs and carpets. For details, call 1-800-234-1120, ext. 83. 
Shown: Kurdish. ©1997, Karastan, a Division of Mohawk Industries, Inc. 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 8 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET : 
LONDON, NEW ORLEANS, MAINE... 





SAN FRANCISCO 


i ye eard Muybridge pho- 
tographed San Francisco’s 
Russian Hill in the 1860s, and 
his panoramas show the first 

completed house, an Italianate 
villa at 1032 
1853 by Joseph Atkinson. In 


3roadway built in 


1893 architect Willis Polk made 


renovations to the interiors of 
the classical building, adding 
redwood paneling and cabi- 
netry, ornate beam ceilings and 
two fireplaces, one with a 


carved redwood mantel in the 


By SE \ 


entrance hall and another of 
terra-cotta in the living room 
(above left). The grounds of the 
house (above), which survived 
the 1906 earthquake, were first 


landscaped by Japanese garden- 
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ers who designed the tea garden 
at the Midwinter Fair of 1894. 
$2.5 million. 


Michael Schroeder, Coldwell 
Banker; 415/447-8839. 


WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY 


leaded-glass fretwork front 

door, plasterwork paneling 
in the entrance hall and an Ori- 
ental mural that wraps around 
the mantelpiece in the ma- 
hogany-paneled living room are 
among the distinctive features 
of a 1907 Queen Anne-style 
house in Larchmont, New York 
(AD, Aug. 1994). The oak-pan- 
eled library (left) has a stenciled 
ceiling and a stained-glass 
window. Gables, white trim and 
numerous windows distinguish 
the exterior. $1.7 million. 


Vivienne Brauman, Coldwell 
Banker Schlott Realtors; 914/ 
834-3505. 

continued on page 140 
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1-800-718-7778 www.auroracar.com 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 138 


MAINE 


decommissioned Methodist 

church in Maine has taken 
on an afterlife as a modern 
house. Sited near the top of a 
hill overlooking Rockport Har- 
bor, the four-story edifice has 
retained its facade, with a three- 
story steeple and tall arched 
windows that take advantage of 
views of the harbor and gar- 
dens on the three-quarter-acre 
property. But the interior was 
dramatically revamped by the 
owner—who has an extensive 
collection of contemporary art 
and sculpture—with a net- 
work of stairs and walkways. 
$1.275 million. 


Terry Sortwell, Landvest; 
207/236-3543. 
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MALIBU 


ritish film producer Barry 

Spikings and his wife, Dot, 
gutted a 1930s cottage to its 
core to reveal a barnlike build- 
ing (AD, May 1984). Low ceil- 
ings were removed to expose 
existing beams, posts and 
rafters. Light floods the large 
space from a two-story window 
that faces the beach. Dot, Spik- 
ings, who is an interior design- 
er, added pickled-pine floors 
and whitewashed wood walls to 
provide a backdrop for primi- 
tive animal paintings and the 
couple’s English country an- 
tiques. $4.25 million. 


Carol Rapf, Pritchett-Rapf & As- 
sociates; 310/456-5621. 


continued on page 142 
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©1997 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, JA 50392. Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Principal Financial Securities, Inc. Securities and health care products not available in all states. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


()? St. Charles Avenue 
in New Orleans is the 
Howard-McAshon house, an 
amalgamation of American 


Georgian, French colonial and 


Creole Sty les. Architect Richard 


142 


Koch built the house in 1932, 
employing many design ele- 
ments—such as the grand circu- 
lar staircase in the entrance hall 
(above right)—borrowed from 


the antebellum mansions he had 


LAD ESTATES 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


DAVID RICHMOND 


restored throughout the South. 
The current owners renovated 
the property in 1988 with local 
designers Ann Dupuy and Ann 
Holden. “Architecturally, the 


house is so fabulous that we just 


LONDON 


® Lord Beaverbrook 
S et on nearly an acre in 
southwest London is The 
Vineyard, a garden property de- 
scribed by Arabella Lennox- 
Boyd as “seeming to dictate a 
pace of life far removed from 
the bustle of the city.” A farm- 
house built in 1680 was given a 
Georgian fagade in the 18th 
century and added to again in 
1920 after it was bought by 
Lord Beaverbrook, who used 
the house for entertaining such 
guests as Winston Churchill. 
His granddaughter Kirsty 
Smallwood and her husband, 
architect Christopher Small- 
wood, have made numerous 
changes to the grounds and in- 
teriors. £6 million ($10 million). 











Andrew Langton, Aylesford & Co.; 
44-171-351-2383. 


2 


updated it so it’s suitable for a 
family and for formal entertain- 
ing,” says Dupuy. $1.5 million. 


Lynn Morgan, Martha Ann 
Samuel; 504/866-5436. 
continued on page 144 
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Many cople know Chubb as a premier insurer of luxury homes and the valuables inside them. But we can 
apply our expertise to insure the valuables parked outside as well. With more than a century of experience, 
we can fine tune an insurance policy for everything from high-end sedans to sport utility vehicles. 


can protect some cars that are so valuable they’re never driven. Each policy is backed with Chubb’s reput: 





tion for extraordinary claim service and solid financial strength. That’s a standard feature that has given 
Chubb’s customers a lot of mileage. For infexmation, call your independent agent or broker, or call Chubb at 


1-800-CHUBB O08. You can also visit our web sité at herp /|www. ehubb. com. 





Insure your world with Chubb Satie faa Mig ies ee 





For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the 


conditions and exclusions of the policies as issued. Coverage may 





| continued from page 142 





JAMES MORTIMER 


LONDON 


he salon level was the 





grandest in these period 
houses,” says broker Peter Eden 
of a 19th-century second-floor 
apartment overlooking Lon- 
don’s Eaton Square (AD, Jan. 
1995). Built in 1840, the flat ex- 
tends across three houses and 


retains many characteristics of 


SAVAN NAH 


Georgian Revival house 





that faces Savannah’s 25- 


acre Forsyth Park has belonged 





to the Mills B. Lane family since 
it was built in 1910. Detailed 
moldings, mahogany pocket 
doors and the stone-and-brick 
facade are in keeping with the 
area’s 18th-century architecture. 
A number of the rooms have 


intricate plasterwork, crystal 





chandeliers and marble mantels. 
The main kitchen is separated 
by a large pantry from a second 
kitchen used solely for catering. 
There is a carriage house and a 
caretaker’s cottage on the dou- 


ble-lot property. $2.9 million. 


Lee Smith, Dolan & Pollak: 
912/233-5488. 
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Abd Allah hired English de- 


low salon with nine sets of 


Al 





the era’s opulent style. Naguib 


drawing room and formal yel- 
French doors that open onto a 


\llah chose yellow silk damask 
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JAMES MORTIMER 


signer Francis Roos to renovate 


the apartment, which features a 


full-width balcony (above). Abd 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET i 








for the walls to create a “jewel 
case” effect for his collections of 
silver and Orientalist art. Adja- 
cent is the Italian-style Lions’ 
Room, or pink salon, designed 
for intimate after-dinner enter- 
tainment. A library serves as a 
dining room and opens onto a 
rear terrace. The four-poster 





gives the master bedroom 
(above) a softer, more contem- 
porary feel. £1.4 million 

($2.3 million). 


Peter Eden, Lord Francis Russell & 
Co., Ltd.; 44-171-581-4488. 
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COURTESY TOWNE AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 


® McKim, Mead & White 
esigned in 1929 by 
McKim, Mead & White, 
Chastellux was modeled after 
the residence of the marquis de 
Chastellux, an aide-de-camp 
to General Washington who 
visited the site on his way to 
Valley Forge.and described the 
view in My Travels to America, 
1774-76. Located in Tuxedo 
Park, a sportsmen’s retreat an 
hour froma Manhattan that was 
created a century ago by Pierre 
Lorillard, the three-story, 46- 
room mansion features Louis 
XV hardware, 15 fireplaces, ca. 
1790 Chinese rice paper on the 





walls of the entraiice hall and 
ca. 1750 French painted scenic 
panels in the main salon. The 
eight acres of grounds, with 
views of the Ramapo Mountains 
and Lake Tuxedo, were de- 
signed by the Olmsted brothers 
and include a lily pond, tea- 
house, grape arbor, orchard and 
docks. $3.25 million. 


Cindy B. Van Schaack, Towne 
and Country Properties; 914/ 
351-2010. 























OLATE/SELECT™ 


A superior alternative to slate 


¥ 


Elegant interior and 
exterior elements of 
cast stone 


LASSIC CAST STONE 
_f Of Dallas 


3162 Miller Park Dr. North « Garland, TX 75042-7759 
972/276-2000 
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THE UNABRIDGED VERSION@®)! 
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Traditionally, the greatest 


collection of volumes 


has included Thoreau, 





Keats, and Jane Austen. 
Today, it would have to include the Yukon by 
GMC, a vehicle whose interior volume is an 
unedited, unabridged 178 cubic feet. Dressed 
in rich, sumptuous leather seating areas and 


thickly woven carpeting, the Yukon SLT is a 





study in luxury. Its triple-sealed doors and 


extensive sound insulation would make even 
the most meticulous librarian feel perfectly at 
<< > home. Or if you prefer, the 
Yukon’s concert-quality compact disc sound 
system can transform this den of tranquility 


into a thunderous orchestra hall. 





“Requires bucket seats. © 1907 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Yukon, GM, GN F 
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BesPORT UTILITY#VEHICLE. 


Yukon SLT’s front seats embody yet another 
indulgence. With fold-down armrests and power 
lumbar controls, they conform to one’s body 
for the ultimate in comfort. For convenience, 
the Yukon’s instrument panel, center console 
and overhead console* are all ergonomically 


designed and perfectly placed. 
At the heart of Yukon 


is a powerful Vortec V8 


engine that generates a 





strong and smooth 255 horsepower. Matched 
to an available four-wheel drive system, the 
Yukon is preeminently capable of accentuating 
the sport in sport utility, 
precisely on your command. 
For more serene and fluid transport, an 
independent front suspension absorbs road 
harshness and relegates it to mere rumor. So 
look up the Yukon under www.yukon.gmc.com 


or call 1-888-4A-YUKON. 


Then see why it redefines the 





sport utility vehicle. 
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MICHAEL J. FOX 
anv TRACY POLLAN 


THE SPIN CITY AND FAMILY TIES 
STARS ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Interior Design by Marc Charbonnet/Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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emember Michael Fly, eagerly tinkering with 

J. Fox, the kid who _ the Flux Capacitor in Back to 

with a glance or a__ the Future? 

gesture could sum- The future has arrived, 
mon up all the confusions, and these days Fox is in- 
all the idealism and all the volved in the ultimate adult 
naughtiness of youth? Re- activity, raising his own kids. 
member him as the suave, At work he’s a deputy may- 
irritating Alex Keaton on or on the sexy, sophisticated 





Family Ties or as Marty Mc- television series Spin City. 
In New York, Michael J. Fox and RiGutT: The library is a comfortable 
his wife, Tracy Pollan (above), space for reading. Avery Boardman 
share an airy apartment on Central _ sofa. Brunschwig & Fils plaid. 
Park. “It’s part of a plan to have a Decorators Walk fabric on Bieder- 
life that’s about the family,” he says. _ meier settee from Sotheby’s, beyond. 
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This unlikely thirty-six-year- 
old paterfamilias, with his 
wife, actress Tracy Pollan, 
and their three children, has 
also graduated to a family 
apartment on Fifth Avenue 
in Manhattan—in a neigh- 
borhood near playgrounds 
and preschools. “’m grown 


and it was time 
to have a grown-up place,” 


up how, 


Fox says. 


When it 


comes to real 


estate, though, growing up 
is hard to do. In the years 
since Fox and Pollan were 


boyfriend and girlfriend on 
Family Ties and appeared to- 


gether in the 1988 film Bright 
Lights, Big City, they have 
lived in a series of dream 
homes that fell short as re- 
alities—a movie-star house 
in Bel-Air, an apartment on 
the Upper West Side and a 
spread called Lottery Hill 
Farm in Vermont. “The up- 


side and the downside to be- 
ing young is that you can 
play out some of your fan- 
tasies,” Fox explains. “But 
when you have kids, you look 
at things in a different way. 
Now we’re being practical. 
We bought a Suburban to 
drive around in, and we did 





this apartment. This place is 
about me and Tracy and the 
three units.” 

A string of sun-splashed 
rooms filled with pale woods 
and paler fabrics, the apart- 
ment looks out on Central 
Park in a residential neigh- 
borhood. “I wanted an oasis,” 


says Pollan, who grew up a 
few blocks away on Park Av- 
enue. “I kept thinking serene, 
calm, quiet.” At first she was 
attracted to Japanese design. 
“In a Zen garden you might 
feel peaceful, but you don’t 
feel at home,” she says. “We 
wanted both.” By the time 


she and Fox hired New York 
designer Marc Charbonnet, 
they had settled on the mood 
they’d seen in a photograph 
of a nineteenth-century Swed- 
ish salon, a room filled with 
white-painted furniture sur- 
rounding a red pouf. “I liked 
the colors, the blues and yel- 


“Michael and Tracy aren’t formal,” 
says Charbonnet. “They needed a 
place that worked for their three 
children.” A circa 1830 painting by 
J. Lehmann hangs in the dining 
room. The Russian Neoclassical 
mirrors are from Sotheby’s, as are 
the Charles X chairs. The cabinets 
are from Christie’s. Tiffany’s china. 
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“PM GROWN UP 
NOW, AND IT 
WAS TIME ‘TO HAVE 
A GROW N-UP 
PEACE, POX SAYS: 


“I’ve become such a New Yorker,” 
says Fox, who films his television 
series, Spin City, nearby. ABOVE: An 
18th-century Swedish daybed is in 
the study, where Charbonnet had a 
border painted below the moldings. 
All fabrics are from Clarence House. 
Cowtan & Tout drapery sheers. 
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lows, and I loved the light- 
ness of it,” Pollan recalls. 

“At the same time, I want- 
ed it to look like a Fifth Av- 
enue apartment,” Charbon- 
net adds. “There had to be 
a substance to it.” Using 
the photograph as a starting 
point, the designer, who was 
raised in New Orleans and 
started his New York firm, 
MECA, six years ago, created 
whitewashed, light-washed 
rooms anchored by glowing 
Biedermeier furniture. With 
its four windows and gauzy 
draperies, the living room 
was so light and airy that “it 
looked as if it was going to 
float away,” Charbonnet says. 
He added a red velvet otto- 
man that echoes the pouf in 
the Swedish photograph and 
draws the eye to the rich col- 
ors of the Kerman rug—part 
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of Fox and Pollan’s collection 
of antique Oriental carpets. 
Once Pollan and Char- 
bonnet had decided on a 
style, everything fell into 
place. “I took them to Sothe- 
by’s and they said, ‘Yes, yes,’” 
the designer remembers. “I 
took them to Christie’s and 
they said, ‘Yes, yes.’ I showed 





them photographs of things 

I found at auction houses in | 
New Orleans and they said, | 
‘Yes, yes.’” Charbonnet gravi- 

tated to Biedermeier because | 
“it has a young feel to it,” he 
says. “They didn’t want any- 
thing dark or heavy.” He de- 
signed tailored lampshades 
and put a Biedermeier day- 





bed back-to-back with the so- 
fa at the*center of the room. 
“It’s important that a room 
be comfortable if there are 
two people in it or if there 
are twenty people in it,” 
he says. “I like things to be 
comfortable—they can’t just 
be pretty. I like fabrics that 
grow old gracefully. Velvet, 


I ne ss r———(isCSCisiYS 


for instance. You can wear it 
and use it and your collie can 
sit on it and it still looks 
fine—chintz doesn’t.” 
Charbonnet, who spent 
three years working at the 
firm of architect Peter Mari- 
no and a year with antiques 
dealer John Rosselli in New 
York, says part of his job is to 


help his clients learn what 
they like. “I don’t think it’s 
proper to impose my style. I 
work with people to develop 
the taste and style they al- 
ready have. When they’re 
finished, it isn’t what they 
would have done, it’s what 
they could have done.” 
continued on page 238 


“T grew up in military housing, 
so I love space,” says Fox. In the 
master bedroom, formerly two 
small bedrooms, are an 18th- 
century duchesse and a Louis 
XV-style love seat that was a gift 
from Poilan’s grandmother. 
Clarence House drapery fabric. 
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or Boyd and Mary Kay Hight, 


there were two moments of 


truth in the building of their re- 

treat on a rugged strip of north- 
ern California coastline near Mendocino. 
The first was in the selection of the archi- 
tect, Bart Prince. When the Hights went 
to New Mexico for their initial meeting 
with him, they stood outside his studio/ 
house—which looked to them like a drag- 
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onfly with its wings clipped—and won- 
dered whether they should go inside. 

‘The second was when the foundation 
was poured and they realized that the 
outline of their house incorporated no 
straight lines. 

Boyd Hight, a business trial lawyer 
who wished to build something “a bit 
unusual,” recalls other instances, includ- 
ing his being struck by the resemblance 





of the house’s model to a Tyrannosaurus \ 
rex skeleton he had seen in a natural | 
history museum. Prince, known for his | 
inventively organic architecture, pro- | 
posed a pitched vault composed of mas- 
sive beams of laminated Douglas fir 
reaching above a central living area and 
cradling bedrooms at either end. In 
contrast with traditional A-frame con- | 
struction, each of the sixty-four bolted | 


| 
| 





frames was subtly different in profile 
and orientation from the next, impart- 
ing a torque to the exposed structure 
and causing it to twist and turn very 
much like a living creature. The succes- 
sion of straight beams seemed to curve, 
and the few sharp angles set off the 
cylindrical service pods and half-moon 
terraces. A stepped, slate-paved terrace 
undulated alongside the house, at points 


edging the skin of cedar shingles that 
stretched tautly over the rib cage. 

The Hights took a deep breath and 
resolutely got caught up in the adven- 
ture of Prince’s scheme. Although they 
had been warned that local officials 
might reject so radical a design, it won 
unanimous approval from the county 
planning committee—which judged the 
house appropriate for the site after seri- 


“Bart gave substance to our vaguely 
expressed concepts of feel and facil- 
ity,” says Boyd Hight. The shingle 
roof shelters the master bedroom 
at right, sweeps down and rises again 
to become an entrance canopy. The 
stuccoed garage wall is the one flat 
surface of the slate-paved breezeway. 














ABOvE: Cove lighting in the canted 
ceiling structure marks the bound- 


aries of the living area. On the upper 


level, the master bedroom shares 
the southwest-facing ocean view. 
The mahogany-and-copper pendant 
and sconces were designed by Prince 
and fabricated by Paul Biehler. 
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Lert: Spanning the entrance gallery 
and extending to a guest bedroom, 
the redwood decking and nonpar- 
allel fir beams bring the exterior 
form inside. “Movement is con- 
tinuous from end to end,” notes 
Prince. “The rooms are essentially 
just screened off from each other.” 





ously debating the impact of reflections 
from its windows on passing whales. 

“A lot of architects up here don’t take 
advantage of the landscape and try to 
replicate what was built at the turn of 
the century,” says Mary Kay Hight, an art 
historian who led conservation efforts 
in Los Angeles to save that city’s archi- 
tectural heritage. “We were looking for a 
house that would have the feel of Frank 


THE COUNTY 
DEBATED THE IMPACT 
OF REFLECTIONS 
FROM ‘THE HOUSE’S 
WINDOWS ON 
PASSING WHALES. 





Lloyd Wright’s but would use new ma- 
terials and technologies together with 
the wood and stone that come from this 
area. At that first meeting with Bart we 
spent eight hours discussing ideas.” 
Prince began the actual design by ex- 
ploring the site with his clients. “I tried 
to imagine myself in each of the spaces 
they’d requested,” he says. “Where would 
I want to be when I woke up in relation 





to the views and the rest of the house? 
Designing from the inside out is to me 
more interesting than trying to fit every- 
thing into a predetermined container.” 

On this weathered headland he de- 
vised the north fagade as a slope pro- 
tected from the prevailing winds and 
opened the south elevation to the pan- 
orama of rocks and ocean. From the 
street, the residence appears to hunker 


down in a meadow, its shingles almost 
touching the ground, blurring the dis- 
tinction between roof and walls. On the 
south, the structural supports emerge 
from their cladding to frame pieces of 
the sky. Dividing the garage from the 
rest of the building is a covered breeze- 
way, where the skin lifts like a tent flap 
to shelter the entrance. 

In the living area, the geometry seems 


“Tt’s redefined our sense of interior 
space,” remarks Hight of the curvi- 
linear, light-embracing floor plan. 
The master bedroom opens to the 
roof terrace and to the reading area, 
at left. In their role as detailing, 

the steel connector bolts highlight 
the structural nature of the house. 





to explode as the ribs of the vault ripple 
and fan away to the far reaches of the 
house. A circular kitchen, screened from 
the dining area by vertical mahogany 
slats, and an oval stone fireplace wall 
with service rooms behind it balance the 
scale of this main space. Light floods in 
from translucent plastic on one side and 
from expansive windows and a band of 
clerestories that face the sea. 

A flight of angled steps suggestive of 
flying buttresses leads up to the master 
suite at the west end. At the opposite 
end of the house, another flight ascends 
to a guest bedroom, which is situated 
over the garage. There, as in the master 
suite, the vault is low and embracing— 
something of an attic with a view—and 
wraps around to allow occupants to look 





back inside through a wood-framed 
door. “This house changed my ideas 
about architecture,” says Boyd Hight. 
“Before, ’'d thought of it as form; here 
it’s volumetric. I now think in terms of 
cubic, rather than square, feet.” 

‘The architect used a computer not as a 
design aid but to plot the cuts and holes in 
each beam, sending a disk to an Oregon 
lumberyard to speed off-site fabrication. 
Builder Dennis Heyden “had never done 
anything like this before,” says Prince. 
“But I saw that he was a problem solver 
and wasn’t afraid of architects, as many 
contractors are.” [he beams arrived dur- 
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“T find that clients often seek some- 
thing beyond what they can articu- 
late,” Prince says. RIGHT: The south 
elevation incorporates, from right, 
the garage, with a guest bedroom 
overhead; the kitchen, behind a se- 
ries of exposed supports; the living 
area; and a second guest bedroom. 


BeLow: Segmented clerestories line 
the living area and overlook the 
stepped terrace, which is approached 
from the central breezeway. At 

the rear is a guest bath, a cylinder 
of copper that will weather to a 
patinated green. Don Shanley of 
ProSeed designed the landscaping. 


ing a long rainy spell, which, incredibly, 
didn’t prevent the entire frame from be- 
ing assembled and erected in a week. 
As dynamic as this structure is, it is 
firmly rooted—as Wright’s houses were 
—in the Arts and Crafts tradition. Nat- 
ural materials and fine details abound. 
Though the scale is much bolder, the 
visible supports and bolts and the whip- 
lash steel balustrades share the spirit of 
Greene and Greene bungalows. Some 
of the furnishings—the Native American 
rugs and baskets and the North African 
crafts—also provide an echo of that era. 
The social penalties for originality can 





be severe, but neighbors have accepted 
this house, affectionately dubbing it 
The Wave. While acknowledging that he 
was inspired by the quality of the light, 
the sweep of the coastline and the pound- 
ing of the surf, Prince denies any intent 
to mimic nature. “I wasn’t thinking of a 
wave or a whale when I came up with the 
design,” he says. “Other people see those 
things, the way they perceive a likeness 
in the shape of a cloud. For me, the anal- 
ogy is to music, which, like architecture, 
has structure, color and a sense of mys- 
tery. Music also soars free of gravity— 
an idea my work expresses.” (1 
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copper-clad mas- 
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says Prince. 
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Interior Design by Mark Hampton, ASID 
Text by Brendan Gill/Photography by Durston Saylor 


HE DECORATION 
F TOWN HOUSES 


RENOVATING A MANHATTAN RESIDENCE 
BY OGDEN CODMAN, JR. 


any a New York City town 
house is mistakenly at- 
tributed to Stanford White 
because his violent death 
at the hands of a cretinous Pittsburgh 
millionaire gained him a greater degree 
of fame than any other architect of his 
time. No such errors are likely in the 
case of White’s somewhat younger con- 
temporary Ogden Codman, Jr., who 
would have eschewed fame, whether ac- 
cidental or hard-earned, as a vulgar dis- 
traction and whose town houses in New 
York, though few in number, could not 
possibly be thought to be by anyone 
else. The Codman stamp—a Parisian 
suavity, mingling Neoclassical correct- 
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ness of style with a certain playfulness 
of detail—is readily visible on the least 
of them. Three of Codman’s houses 
adorn the same block on East Ninety- 
sixth Street, just off Fifth Avenue. They 
were designed in 1915 and 1916, a few 
years before Codman, observing with 
distress the decay of American society, 
took up permanent residence in France. 
All three bear an agreeable Gallic fam- 
ily likeness. 

Interior designer Mark Hampton has 
just completed a characteristically gen- 
tle and elegant refurbishing of the 
grandest of these houses. His clients 
were a couple who came to him already 
knowing what they wanted and, accord- 


ABOVE Lert: “It’s an extremely 
refined Louis XVI Revival town 
house,” says Mark Hampton (above 
right) of a residence he decorated 
for clients on New York’s Upper 
East Side. Built in 1915 by Ogden 
Codman, Jr., “it’s almost in its orig- 
inal state, which is remarkable.” 


RiGut: “In the entrance hall, I 
followed the strong lead of the 
architecture,” says Hampton, who 
complemented Codman’s Louis 
XVI-style banister with French 
furnishings, including a Régence 
side table, a needlework screen 
and a Louis XV-style lantern. 
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HAMPTON IS ABLE TO 
SPEAK CODMAN’S 
LANGUAGE, ‘THOUGH 
MERCIFULLY WITHOUT 
HIS SHARPNESS 
OF TONGUE. 


ing to Hampton, were exceptionally ca- 
pable of assisting him in achieving 
their goal. By an irony, Codman might 
have hesitated to approve the note of 
comfort they introduced into the pub- 
lic rooms. For the living room and the 
dining room, he advocated not comfort 
but “a sumptuous formality, avoiding 
any kind of ‘hominess.’” In the more in- 
timate areas of a house, Codman per- 
mitted something he rather oddly called 
“homelikeness,” which he demonstrat- 
ed in the light and airy bedrooms— 
revolutionary in their day—that he 
was commissioned to provide for The 
Breakers, the 1895 Newport mansion 
designed by Richard Morris Hunt 
for the second Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and his family (see Architectural Digest, 
April 1995). 

Hampton and his Ninety-sixth Street 
clients would certainly have won Cod- 
man’s praise for providing “homelike- 
ness” in the cheery family quarters 
toward the top of the house. A master 
bedroom, bedrooms for the couple’s 
two boys, three baths and a small pan- 
eled and pillared study manifest the 
delicacy of touch that Codman was 
championing a hundred years ago. The 
master bedroom, looking south over 
the city from large dormer windows, 
seems especially filled with light, defy- 
ing the notion, prevalent in the pre- 
Codman New York of gloomy brown- 
stones, that the sun is an enemy to 
be kept at bay with layers of glass cur- 
tains and heavy draperies. The slanted 
ceiling of the master bedroom, follow- 
ing the steep pitch of the roof, strikes an 
especially Parisian note; one can imag- 
ine it as being a lofty attic chamber 


Hampton preserved the original 
oak boiserie in the living room. In 
selecting fabrics, “we wanted to ac- 
centuate the boiserie’s nearly one- 
hundred-year-old patina,” he says. 
“The browns and faded greens 

are very compatible with the oak.” 
The oil portrait is 19th century. 


in some mansion on the Ile St.-Louis. 

It is interesting to observe how many 
of Codman’s decorating principles, for- 
mulated in the late nineteenth century, 
survive and flourish today and will no 
doubt continue to flourish in the twen- 
ty-first century as well. Gifted as he is at 
accommodating the needs of the pres- 
ent, Hampton possesses a lively sense of 
the past and is able to speak Codman’s 
language, though mercifully without his 
sharpness of tongue. It is also the lan- 
guage—surprisingly robust—of Edith 
Wharton, whose prominence as a nov- 
elist has helped to give Codman, her 
close friend, a more substantial place in 
history than he might otherwise have 
been permitted to occupy. 

Wharton and Codman collaborated 
on a book titled The Decoration of Hous- 
es, which was published by Scribner’s 
in 1897. (Many years later Codman 
characteristically claimed to have writ- 
ten the entire book, with Wharton act- 
ing as a sort of literary lackey, but it 
was not so.) At the time, Wharton 
was a young society matron with little 
writing to her credit, who described 
Codman as “a clever young Boston ar- 
chitect.” To their astonishment and 
to that of the publisher, the book was 
an immediate success; it went into 
printing after printing for the next 
hundred years. 

Hampton says of the book that it had 
a much-needed cleansing effect on the 
design practices of the late-Victorian 
period—practices that, according to 
Wharton, had been left in the hands 
of upholsterers, who “crammed every 
room with...jardinieres of artificial 
plants [and] wobbly velvet covered ta- 
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Lert: “The living room is symmet- 
rically arranged, which is typical of 
Codman and, I might add, of me. But 
I’ve geared it more toward comfort; 
the space isn’t at all uptight.” Clar- 

ence House velvet on chair in fore- 
ground and love seat; Scalamandré 

canapé damask; Y&B Bolour rug. 


bles littered with silver gew-gaws.” The 
Decoration of Houses insisted on an ap- 
propriate relationship between the ex- 
terior design of a building and its interior 
furnishings and the primacy of sim- 
plicity over complexity. “The prize to 
be sought,” Hampton says, “has always 
been a rare one, then as now. It is called 
repose.” The Ninety-sixth Street living 
room, with its subtly assorted furnish- 
ings, from the great dusky Flemish tap- 
estry that covers one entire wall to the 
low tables piled with a delectable su- 
perfluity of books, is a model of just such 


BELow: “The octagonal dining 
room was intimidating,” says 
Hampton. “We brought it down to 
earth by adding a sofa and chairs. 
You can sit here after dinner and 
continue your conversation.” Clar- 
ence House fabric on dining chairs; 
Hyde Park Antiques dining table. 





repose and a manifestation of Hamp- 
ton’s celebrated gift for providing it. 
Drinks are being served in the living 
room. Late-afternoon sun falls through 
the tall windows and across the antique 
Sultanabad carpet, the Louis XV chairs, 
the puckish smiling eighteenth-century 
terra-cotta bust on the mantelpiece. 
Conversation turns, as it is likely to do, 
to the man whose talent and aesthetic 
principles brought this superb town 
house into existence. How near Cod- 
man’s ghost is, with respect to the ad- 
mirable discipline of his art, but how far 
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Lert: “Introducing red furnishings 
in the study made a strong, vivid 
counterpoint to the soft gray of the 
walls,” Hampton says. The needle- 
point rug and the brocade screen 
are from the 19th century. Brun- 
schwig & Fils damask on armchair; 
Scalamandré damask on fauteuil. 


ABOVE: The master bedroom, 
formerly “an awful blue,” was re- 
painted three shades of white “as 
an antidote to the very formal and 
deeper tones of the rest of the 
house,” explains Hampton. In the 
adjacent sitting room is a Louis XVI 
mirror. Cowtan & Tout chintz. 





away it is with respect to the arrogance 
of his nature! For he was an aristocratic 
throwback, lordly from birth to death, 
and even the nightmare of the Second 
World War was not allowed to interfere 
with his usual way of life—when the 
Nazis commandeered his chateau out- 
side Paris, he faced them down, took to 
his bed and remained there, well tended 
by servants (he continued to enjoy a 
steady supply of chocolates), until what 
he called the “annoying” war ended. 
Codman was gifted, he was learned, 
and he had an eye for the main 
chance—he took care to marry well and 
to spend much of his wife’s fortune on 
building houses that he himself could 





never have afforded. The largest of 
these, La Léopolda, a lion of a house 
crouched among ancient olive trees, 
remains an object of wonder on the 
French Riviera to this day. A difficult 
man, Codman? Oh, yes, but what excel- 
lent value he gave! 

Hampton and his clients have brought 
their long task on East Ninety-sixth 
Street to a happy ending: The house and 
its furnishings are one. As the sun sets 
askance over Central Park, candles are 
lit in the bronze-with-gold recesses of 
the big, shapely room, glasses are raised, 
a toast is proposed: To the clever young 
Boston architect and to those who have 
had the wit to preserve his handiwork! 1 
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CARRIAGE GALLERY 


“Tt reflects the character and compo 
sition of carriage houses prevalenti 
the early 1900s,” says architect H, 
Randolph Holmes, Jr., of the ceda 

sided carriage gallery, right, he de 
signed for John W. Kluge’s Moryer 


Farms in Charlottesville, Virginia. / 
hall connects it to the dining area, 
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KLUGE CREDITS NEIGHBORING MONTICELLO FOR INSPIRATION. 
“JEFFERSON WAS KEENLY INTERESTED IN HORSES AND CARRIAGES.” 
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“With its dark-painted ceiling and Private-use carriages are displayed 
focused lighting, the Promenade on a platform before a curved 
Room, or diorama gallery, resembles _ wall with photomurals of vintage 

a black-box theater,” says Holmes. scenes of New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
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SARDEN PAVILION 


hat began as a simple pavilion 
to completion as a fully func- 
‘tional, very private Japanese retreat 
for any occasion,” says architect Sam 
Takeuchi. Opposite: The structure 
| overlooks the main garden and 

ponds. Koji Tsunoda was the land- 
| scape architect for the project. 


the heart and soul of the greater Morven. 
_ The house, with its cluster of depen- 
™ dencies (one dating back to 1796) and its 
= classical landscaping, does not suggest, at 
first glance, anything beyond a splendidly 
restored remnant of Old Virginia. Sec- 
ond glance, however, brings a strong hint 
® of something more: Discreetly placed 
# throughout the grounds is an internation- 
"ally important sculpture collection, in- 
cluding fifteen pieces by Aristide Maillol. 
| One of the newest structures on Kluge’s 
| property is the Morven carriage gal- 
| lery, set at the top of a meadow, backed 
# up toa mountain forest and overlooking 
f apanorama of the Piedmont valley. 
Kluge credits neighboring Monticello 
_ for his inspiration. “Jefferson was keenly 
interested in horses and carriages, so the 
y general environment seemed right for 
! my collection,” he says. And what a collec- 
_ tion it is: seventy-two prime examples of 
i horse-drawn vehicles, ranging from a 
+ Belgian royal carriage of 1870 to a circa 
1900 modified Albany cutter to elegant 
sporting coaches of the century’s turn. 
The 26,000-square-foot structure, de- 
signed by H. Randolph Holmes, Jr., of 
the Glave Firm of Richmond, enveloped 
an existing 7,000-square-foot stable only 
fourteen years old. The architect laid out 
two courtyards: an outer one announc- 
ing arrival and an interior cobblestoned 
one with native Virginia plantings, a foun- 
tain and trellises. Between the courtyards, 
a porte cochere, described by Holmes as 
“Lutyensesque,” welcomes guests. Sur- 
rounding this heart of the complex is 
| the building itself, whose rooflines are 
_ variegated and accented with cupolas 
_ and dormers “to break down the scale.” 
| _ Inside, three large galleries and assort- 
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ABOVE RIGHT: “The engawa, or 

veranda, is an important factor in 

authentic Sukiya construction, act- 

; ing as a bridge to join the living por- 
tion of the house to the natural 
portion of the garden,” Takeuchi 

— points out. RIGHT: Shojis slide 

r open to allow unobstructed views. 
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ed smaller ones display the collection in a 
style that would be the envy of any major 
public museum. The 1717 Design Group 
of Richmond set the pace from the very 
beginning. Sweeping around the en- 
trance gallery is a massive timber bridge 
being crossed by a family carriage. Su- 
perrealistic human figures, a matched 
pair of horses and a running dog enliven 
the tableau. A low-level sound track— 
including clattering hooves and a barking 
dog—completes the sensory experience. 

“The entrance gallery is a place for 
people to gather, and we wanted it to be 
more than just where a couple of car- 
Mages are sitting,” says Owen Best, direc- 
tor of curatorial services. “John Kluge likes 
to treat his guests to a pleasant surprise.” 

Kluge also liked the idea of tapping 
the resources of Metromedia in making 
the best presentation of his carriages. At 
his suggestion, old photographs of New 
York’s Fifth Avenue crammed with car- 
riages were digitized, blended together, 
enhanced, enlarged and printed on vinyl 


to fashion giant fin-de-siécle photomu- 
rals. These were mounted in a semicircle 
around the Promenade Room and backlit. 

Determined to infuse the carriage 
gallery with cordiality and comfort, 
Kluge asked for a dining room that 
would be intimate enough for a dozen 
people yet would easily accommodate up 
to seventy for dinner. Conceived as a 
rustic pavilion with a giant stone fire- 
place and enclosed with glass, it looks east 
across an infinity of green fields and 
forests, and opens to the sky through a 
cupola lined with clerestory windows. 

Not far from the carriage gallery on a 
nearby farm, a path begins the short 
journey to... Japan? “I built the Japa- 
nese garden to create an extraordinary 
thing of beauty in this country,” says 
Kluge. “It seemed that Morven was the 
right place to do it.” 

The “right place” was, even more 
specifically, a deep ravine just down the 
hill in front of the main house. The area 

continued on page 238 


Opposite: “The significance of 
the round window is not only its 
shape but its relationship to the 
pavilion’s alcove,” says Takeuchi. 
“The relevant thing is the view 
beyond, not the objects and acces- 
sories that are in the room. The 
alcove embodies serenity.” 


ABOVE: “One of the most essential 
elements in a Japanese garden is fully 
grown moss covering the ground, 
which emphasizes the contrasting 
colors of nature in vegetation, 
rocks and water.” A small waterfall, 
its gushing water representing 
birth, flows into the tranquil pond. 
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“She’s a sailor, and the entire house 
is about the great ocean liners of 
the 1930s,” says designer Naomi 

Leff of Joan Lappin’s Manhattan 
town house. ABove: “Joan wanted 
a completely open floor plan with 
few rooms,” says Leff. A bronze 
rests on the living area table. 





bd 


t was the late 1970s, 
New York City was go- 
ing bankrupt, and Joan 
Lappin was -a young 
mother who had outgrown 
her house. 


‘ 


“T absolutely re- 
fused to become a suburban 


lemming,” says Lappin, who 
ignored her father’s admoni- 
tions to buy a nice split-level 
in New Jersey. 


Instead, she purchased a 
multiunit brick town house 
close to Gramercy Park in 
Manhattan, converting the 
lower duplex for her family 
and renting the upper floors. 
“T always dreamed that one 
day I'd be able to afford the 
whole house and that Id re- 
store it to its former glory. 
My older brother had just 


fixed up a Victorian brown- | 
stone, and I had visions of 
fabulous moldings, pocket | 
doors, stained glass and | 
carved mantels of my own.” 
Unfortunately, Lappin dis- | 
covered that her house never | 
had any former glory. “It was 
a fantasy!” she says with a 
laugh. “A friend gave me a 
picture of the house from the 
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- EVOKING THE DECO SPIRIT OF A 1930S OCEAN LINER 
_ Interior Design by Naomi Leff/Text by Judith Th urman/Photography by Scott Frances 


turn of the century: sad 
brick, ugly stoop, drippy lit- 
tle curtains.” 

In time Lappin started her 
own money management 
company, Gramercy Capital, 
and it flourished. In time, 
too, the pre—Civil War house 
grew more and more de- 
crepit. When the last tenant 
moved out, so did Lappin 


and her children while de- 
signer Naomi Leff super- 
vised a renovation that gave 
new meaning to the verb gut. 

The house was in fact 
cored like a piece of fruit. 
Every mechanical system had 
to be replaced. “From the be- 
ginning Joan knew she want- 
ed space, not rooms,” says 
Leff, “and a living floor with 


an open plan. So every wall 
had to come down, and the 
staircase was torn from its 
old well and repositioned. 
The only features left undis- 
turbed were the chimneys.” 
This ambitious undertak- 
ing wasn’t the first project for 
client and designer. When 
Lappin launched her busi- 
ness, Leff designed the of- 
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ABOVE: Anegré paneling and Art 
Déco furnishings embellish the 
ocean-liner theme. A Cubist work 
by Jeanne Rij-Rousseau hangs in 
the living area by a pair of macassar 
ebony armchairs and a 1930s U- 
based table. Sofa fabric, Jack Lenor 
Larsen. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 








To maximize the space, Leff (be- 
low) concealed closets behind 
every panel in the living area. 
RIGHT: Windows, 1951, by Charles 
Sheeler is in the dining area. The 
chairs, from the Paris flea market, 
have Hermés suede. Carpet by Pat- 
terson, Flynn, Martin & Manges. 


fices, becoming a good friend 
in the process. “If you could 
have anything, what would 
you want?” Leff had asked 
when they toured the house. 
“A masterpiece like the Nor- 
mandie,” replied Lappin. 
“T’m a sailor,” she adds. “] 
own a thirty-six-foot sloop. 
The interiors are teak. and 
all the surfaces have to 
be curved for safety’s sake. | 
really love curved surfaces. ] 
also love Art Déco. My fa- 
vorite place in New York is 
Radio City, and my second 
favorite, the Grand Ballroom 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Nao- 
mi reminded me that Déco is 
a very vertical style and that 


we'd need the ceilings to pull 
it off.” When the walls of the 
town house were “plowed 


open,” they discovered that 
the living floor had almost 
fourteen feet of height, and 
“that clinched the concept.” 
Naomi Leff loves the chal- 
lenge of conceptual work. 
She has a varied and deep 
portfolio that includes Ralph 
Lauren’s flagship store in the 
Rhinelander Mansion (see 
Architectural Digest, October 
1986), Steven Spielberg’s 
Kast Hampton guesthouse 
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Lert: In the gallery, which links the 
living room with the entrance hall, 
George III mirrors hang above 
Adamesque tables. A Thomas 
Moran oil, Grand Canyon Sunset, is 
below a 19th-century English land- 
scape on the far wall. Stark sisal rugs. 


As tightly focused as it is, 
the collection actually began 
with a negotiated marriage 
of tastes. “My husband’s is 
much more contemporary, 
and mine is much more tra- 
ditional,” explains the wife. 
“We both admire the beau- 
ty of French furniture, but 


we don’t like to live with it. 
We love eighteenth-century 
paintings, particularly land- 
scapes, so we wanted a com- 
plementary period.” That 
compromise suited another 
key collaborator, interior de- 
signer David P. Rollins, who 
was involved in forming the 


BELow: “The dining room is a warm 
envelope of red and gilt,” notes Rol- 
lins. An early-19th-century portrait 
by Baron Francois-Pascal-Simon 
Gérard is mounted above a 19th- 
century English sideboard. The 
chairs are George III. Stark carpet. 


collection from the outset as 
well as laying out its current 
setting (the present house 
being one of several Rollins 
Raeburn has done for the 
clients over the years). “It’s 
long been my favorite, for its 
fine, simple lines and the 
quality of its craftsmanship,” 
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“Antiques and soft seating in neu- 
tral tones combine for a welcoming 
effect in the library, which is much 
more casual than the adjacent liv- 
ing room,” says Rollins. Robert 
Allen geometric fabric on chair and 
ottoman. Clarence House chintz. 
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BELow: “The dining room is flexi- 
ble enough for formal parties or ca- 
sual buffets,” Jordan points out. “A 
pair of distressed mirror panels in- 
stalled on opposite walls creates an 
optical illusion that expands the 
length of the space.” Crewelwork 
drapery fabric from Decorators Walk. 


woods with breathtaking 
views in all directions. It was 
in the very heart of horse and 
farm country in the Hudson 
River valley. 

The house, built in 1830, 
had originally been located 
in Hudson, some forty miles 
away. It had become dilapidat- 
ed and desolate, a shambles. 
But its fine bones remained, 
and signs of its former loveli- 
ness were evident. 

The previous owners had 
moved the house to its present 
site. They had a restoration 
architect from Vermont dis- 


mantle the structure piece by 
piece, numbering each part. 
Every beam, floorboard, fire- 
‘e, mantel and blown-glass 
window was relocated. The 
main block was retained, and 
nothing was destroyed. New 
wings were seamlessly add- 
ed, conforming exactly to 
the original house. State-of- 
the-art wiring and plumbing 
were installed. 
When the current owners 
bought the residence, it was 


June, and the husband issued 


an ultimatum: “No fooling 
around. We’re moving in by 


RiGut: A 19th-century landscape 
by William Trost Richards hangs 
above the library mantel, where 18th- 
and 19th-century silver-mounted 
horn cups are displayed. All mold- 
ings and floors are original to the 
house. Needlepoint rug from Pat- 
terson, Flynn, Martin & Manges. 
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Labor Day.” They needed 
a decorator quickly, some- 
one who knew the area and 
the local workers and crafts- 
people. There was just three 
months to get it all done, 
eighteen rooms’ worth. And 
this was the decorator’s mis- 
sion: Make it beautiful, com- 
fortable and relaxing. “I want 
my friends to come in the 
door and never want to 
leave,” the wife made clear. 

Friends who were also 
neighbors recommended New 
York designer Greg Jordan, 
who had done their nearby 
houses and left them ecstat- 
ic in the process. So Jordan 
was summoned; he came, he 
saw, he didn’t have to con- 
quer. He and his new clients 
related almost immediately. 
He took photos, drew up 
floor plans and suggested 
how best to use the space. 
The wife, known for her 
taste, has a great eye and 
learned about furnishings 
and decoration literally at 
her mother’s knee. They 
both knew that the house 
must be lighthearted and 
have a sense of humor, and 
that quality was key. Put sim- 
ply, what was needed was 
the best of everything. 

So off they flew to London 
for two weeks, shopping until 
they were dropping, haunting 
antiques shops and auction 
houses, choosing fabrics, ever 
mindful of their deadline. 
They came back laden with 
bushels of fabric swatches, 
including the Stuart tartans 
of her Scottish husband’s clan: 
samples of romantic, dramatic 
materials; and photographs of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century French and English 
furniture. Then they returned 


“The morning room, which opens 
to the kitchen, is a gathering place 
for the family and where they 
enjoy informal meals.” The 
arrangement of 19th-ce ntury an- 
tiques includes an English cam- 
phorwood trunk. P itterson, Flynn, 
Martin & Manges sisal rug. 
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Opposite: Cabinet-Bookcase, Amer- 
ican, Samuel Marx, circa 1940. 
Wood, parchment, glass and Flor- 
entine end paper; 84" x 62". 
Parchment was well suited to 
Marx’s preference for light colors 
complemented by sensuous tex- 
tures. Forty One, New York. 


Ricut: Pair of Side Chairs, in the 
style of Jean-Michel Frank, 20th cen- 
tury. Wood, leather and parchment; 
each, 28%" x 17". Modernist design- 
ers achieved luxury in their other- 
wise restrained pieces by adding 
surfaces such as parchment and 
fine leather. Christie’s, New York. 


BELOw: Commode, French, Marc 
Du Plantier, 1937. Wood, parch- 
ment and bronze; 31/2" x 51%". 
Also a painter, sculptor and former 
architecture student, Du Plantier 
displayed a taste for clean-lined clas- 
sicism in much of his work of the 
1930s. Galerie Yves Gastou, Paris. 
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COURTESY GALERIE YVES GASTOU 








COURTESY CHRISTIE'S 


within European society af- 
ter World War I, it was left to 
a number of Parisian design- 
ers in the 1920s to rediscover 
the delicate color, fine grain 
and flexibility of parchment 
as an ideal inlay or covering 
for desks, case pieces and 
even walls. Neither parch- 
ment nor vellum was seen 


meen 2h ites ae 


much in French furniture ex- 
ecuted before 1925, the date 
of the landmark Exposition 
des Arts Décoratifs et Indus- 
triels Modernes, from which 
Art Déco later took its name. 
In the earlier phases of the 
style, bouquets, garlands and 
other illustrative motifs were 
prevalent as insets in curvi- 








linear furniture. But as the 
twenties wore on and mod- 
ern design as promulgated by 
exponents of the Bauhaus 
and de Stijl began to make 
inroads among less conser- 
vative French designers, the 
forms of the furniture grew 
more austere and rectilin- 

continued on page 242 
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THE US. AMBASSADOR IN ROME 





Built largely in the 16th century, BELow: The current ambassador, 
Villa Taverna, the American am- Reginald Bartholomew, stands with 
bassador’s residence in Rome, was his wife, Rose-Anne, in the garden. 
g 
restored by architect Carlo Busiri RIGHT: Renaissance-style ceilings 
Vici in 1920 and first used by the and a Vietri tile floor define the sa- 
United States in 1933. ABOvE: A lon, which features a portrait of 
. . . . I ~ 
portico with Corinthian columns Rose-Anne Bartholomew by Span- 
distinguishes the entrance. ish photographer Urbano Galindo. 
Db 5 I 


Text by Elizabeth Helman Minchilli 
Photography by Simon McBride 
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The George II mahogany dining 
table is set with service plates dec- 
orated with the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State. The 19th-century 
Italian paintings are Fishing for 
Cockles by Francesco Paolo Michet- 
ti, left, and From the Sanctuary of 
Riomaggiore by Telemaco Signorini. 


ost first-time visitors to 
Rome are surprised to 
find the city so green. Cas- 
cades of bougainvillea and 
exuberant geraniums pour over bal- 
conies, and it is difficult to walk far 
without coming across a park or public 
garden. But perhaps more intriguing 
are the traces of nature—the sound of 
trickling water from a hidden court- 
yard; the smell of jasmine wafting 
through an ornately carved gate; the 


treetops rising above ancient walls— 
that only hint at Rome’s private villas 
and gardens. 

One of the largest private gardens in 
the Eternal City belongs to the United 
States Embassy. Villa Taverna, as it is 
called, has been the residence of Amer- 
ican ambassadors to Italy since the 
1930s, yet the history of the site stretch- 
es back much farther. 

The estate dates to the tenth century, 
when the area was known as Pariolo, af- 








ter the abundant pear orchards in the 
northern part of the city. Early in its 
history, the villa and the adjacent vine- 
yards belonged to the papacy and were 
conferred upon a Jesuit seminary in the 
sixteenth century. After returning to the 
papacy for a time, the villa was given 
over to the Roman Seminary in 1824, 
when it began to gain world fame as a 
center for theological study. 

Although the main structure of the 
villa survived, the estate shrank over the 


BeLow: The folk art displayed in 
the residence, on loan from New 
York’s Museum of American Folk 
Art, includes paintings of a family 
by 19th-century Vermont artist 
Thomas Ware. BoTTom: A chan- 
delier of Murano glass illuminates 
a salon off the entrance hall. 





centuries. What had covered a whole 
section of Rome in the Middle Ages 
was by 1900 limited to the size of a 
city block. It was this property that 
Count Ludovico Taverna bought in 1920. 
The Milanese nobleman hired architect 
Carlo Busiri Vici to restore and enlarge 
the dilapidated villa. Vici respected the 
original structure, but the interiors were 
transformed into a nineteenth-century 
notion of Italian rustic elegance. 

By 1933 the estate, renamed Villa 
Taverna, had passed into the hands of 
the count’s heiress, Princess Borromeo- 
Taverna, who in turn rented it to the 
United States government as the am- 
bassadorial residence. 

During World War II the villa es- 
caped destruction due to the machina- 
tions of Italian officer Count Nasalli 
Rocca di Corneliano. When the count 
understood the peril that could befall 
the villa because it had housed Ameri- 
cans, he raised the flag of the Knights 
of Malta and, declaring the building 
a convalescent home for Italian officers, 
staved off attacks by the Germans. Res- 
idents of the outlying estates took ad- 
vantage of this sanctuary by boarding 
their livestock on the grounds. 

After the war Villa Taverna was re- 
stored to the Americans, who acquired 
it in 1948 as the permanent residence 
of the ambassador. Although some 
changes have been made over the de- 
cades, the layout of both the gardens 
and the buildings owes much to Count 
‘Taverna’s interventions. 

The first floor of the residence re- 
tains the air of a country villa. With 
their high ceilings and generous dimen- 
sions, the public suites are perfectly 
suited to the large-scale entertaining 
required of America’s foreign represen- 
tative. Most of the antique Italian 
furnishings in these rooms were inher- 
ited from previous owners. Hand-paint- 
ed floor tiles from Vietri add color 
throughout the first floor, while cof- 
fered ceilings achieve a note of sober 
elegance. American quilts and naive 
paintings on loan from New York’s 
Museum of American Folk Art—select- 
ed by ambassador Reginald Bartholo- 
mew and his wife, Rose-Anne, as part of 
the Art in Embassies Program—are dis- 
played throughout. 

Paintings from the embassy’s perma- 
nent collection hang in the formal din- 
ing room, which opens off the entrance 

continued on page 240 
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THE LAYOUT OF BOTH THE 
GARDENS AND THE BUILDINGS 
OWES MUCH TO COUNT 
TAVERNA’S INTERVENTIONS. 


Asove: Hanging in the gallery are a 
late-19th-century crib quilt from 
Maine, left, and a mid-19th-centu- 
ry quilt in a garden pattern from 
Kentucky. In the center of the 
space, a massive pilastered pier is 
painted with trompe l'oeil fluting. 





BEeLow: Once vineyards, the villa 
grounds cover seven acres. Among 
the marble fountains is a 17th-cen- 
tury example mounted with gro- 
tesque masks. OpposireE: The geo- 
metric box-hedge parterre typifies 
Italian Renaissance garden design. 
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A NEW SYSTEM of DESIGN 


" MIX and MATCH " 


from our Collection of 175 pieces 
to form your own unique interior. 
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BEFORE: Plain Slab Door AFTER: The same slab door with PETITSIN RMF 410 A&B, P.137, 138. 
Other door designs available. From $450. 





Cotor PHorto: Interior of the French Room at J.P.Weaver. The walls were created completely with pieces from the 


Petitsin Collection of designs. (See Petitsin, Pg. 136, for wall elevations & inventory of parts used.) Installation time: 
Two carpenters, one week. For additional photographs of "Petitsin": Arch. Digest: 2/97, P. 207 & 5/96, P. 201. 


PETIFSIN DESIGN PACKET: 145 pgs. of scaled composites, Samples, & a Basic Ornament Video. $60 US. 
Note: Petitsin mouldings are flexible. 


New ror KITCHENS: ITALIAN FRUIT, RMF 1005 87-1/2" x 5-1/4" x 1-1/8", Petitsin, P. 10. To THE TRADE 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE DECORATION OF MANTELS, DOORS, FURNITURE, WALLS, & CEILINGS 
FAX: (818) 500-1798 941 AIR WAY GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 91201 Tel: (818) 500-1740 








MICHAEL J. FOX AND TRACY POLLAN 


continued from page 155 

One of Fox’s favorite parts of the dec- 
orating process has been learning. “I 
was the odd duck,” he says of his child- 
hood in a military family in Canada. “I 
had an aesthetic sense that was unusual. 
I remember once we had an orange car- 
pet and a turquoise sofa, and I was the 
only one who thought there was some- 
thing wrong with that.” Since he left 
home for Hollywood as a teenager, 
Fox’s taste has continued to develop. “I 
grew up thinking that old was not 
beautiful,” he says. “If you wanted the 
best of something, it was new.” When 
he met Pollan, he was amazed that her 
New York apartment was in an old 
building. Pollan, he says, helped him to 
“get hold of the beauty of old things.” 
He began to see the elegance of mold- 
ings, the charm of old-fashioned ar- 
chitecture, the glow of antique woods. 

“T’m still so naive about all this,” Fox 
says. “One day I realized, Oh, we’re do- 
ing a Biedermeier thing! Cool! I love 
Biedermeier. You look out the living 
room windows and you see the tops 
of the trees. Wow! This is like being 
in a tree house,” says the actor. It’s a 
tree house where a beige-velvet-cush- 
ioned daybed faces an elaborate Bieder- 
meier bureau-secretary topped with 
an alabaster lamp and antique Swedish 
mirrors. Where a nineteenth-century 


is furnished with a Biedermeier settee 
and a nineteenth-century Russian ped- 
estal table, the designer created a cozy 
library, where a huge television screen 
is housed along with the family’s col- 
lection of books. And he designed a 
hidden door from the library to a new 
bath that also serves the room behind 
it—the bedroom where Fox and Pollan’s 
eight-year-old son, Sam, sleeps amid 
shelves of toys and books in an English 
Arts and Crafts bed. (The nursery for 
the couple’s two-year-old twin girls, 
Aquinnah and Schuyler, is next door.) 
“Tt’s a wonderful English oak bed that 
will always be his,” Charbonnet says. “I 
wanted the rooms to be durable and 
useful. Sam is eight now, but a seven- 
teen-year-old would be happy in that 
room. I’d be happy in that room,” he 
adds with a laugh. 

The master suite, which Charbonnet 
converted from two small bedrooms 
and two small baths with help from 
architect David McAlpine, sits at the 
opposite end of the apartment, down 
a long hall. The room looks out over 
treelined streets. “It’s like a little Pa- 
risian neighborhood,” Fox says. “One 
of the things I love about New York is 
the sense of community.” Fox and Pol- 
lan asked Charbonnet for a bedroom 
that could be in the Crillon or the Plaza 


“T had an aesthetic sense that was unusual. 
I remember once we had an orange carpet and 
a turquoise sofa, and I was the only one 
who thought something was wrong with that.” 





marble mantel holds a nineteenth-cen- 
tury French bronze clock and porce- 
lain vases under a gold-framed mirror 
that reflects Baltic marquetry stools, 
white-painted Charles X chairs, an Ital- 
ian commode and a nineteenth-centu- 
ry. dolphin lamp. 

Next door in the dining room, where 
Charles X chairs join a round mahogany 
table, Charbonnet set a Charles X com- 
mode, two Biedermeier cabinets and 
two eighteenth-century demilune cabi- 
nets beneath a Charles X chandelier. 
“The furniture gives the room weight 
without making it heavy or dowdy,” 
he says. Near the entrance hall, which 
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Athénée in Paris. “They wanted things 
to be as perfect as they are in a great 
hotel,” Charbonnet says. “I tried to cre- 
ate a sleepy elegance.” A bubble of 
pale light with white furniture, an an- 
tique French screen and a duchesse, the 
bedroom is dominated by a sleigh bed 
upholstered in blue Swedish fabric. 
“Falling asleep in that bed is like sleep- 
ing on a cloud,” Charbonnet says. 

For ‘Tracy Pollan and Michael J. Fox, 
it’s definitely cloud nine: “We know 
each other’s taste and we know what 
we like,” Pollan says. “We sat down to- 
gether and asked, ‘What is our fantasy?’ 
‘Thisisi¢” 


ABLUE RIDGE COMPLEX | 


continued from page 181 
had been left as nature designed it, a — 
small waterless wilderness cloaked in an- | 
cient hardwoods. But now, through a © 
raised-threshold gate with incised dog- 
wood blossoms on its doors, there lies a 
nearly two-acre Japanese garden of ut- 
most authenticity, modeled after the fa- 
mous Saiho-ji Garden in Japan. Two 
streams splash into rocky pools. Japa- 
nese maples, pachysandras, hydrangeas, 
irises and azaleas cling to moss-covered 
banks. High on one bank, enigmatic but 
welcoming to Western eyes, a garden 
pavilion waits for its guests. 

This composition of flora, waterfalls, 
pools, stones and Sukiya architecture 
resulted from a four-year effort syn- 
chronized by architect Sam Takeuchi of 
Woodside, New York, who also oversaw 
construction. Koji Tsunoda was the 
landscape architect, and various crews 
of Japanese craftsmen performed their 
specialties. Stonemasons forged into the 
mountains to select boulders and wres- 
tle them down with heavy equipment, 
while carpenters erected the pavilion, 
which had been partially prefabricated, 
in Japan. The structure’s craftsmen in- 
sisted that a huge tarpaulin be spread 
over the site, lest rain ruin their work. 

The twin streams, fed by recirculating 
pumps, appear to have been in place for 
eons. Waterfalls symbolize male and fe-. 
male, the stages and directions of life, 
and its ultimate conclusion in eternity. 
Koi of striking colors live in the tranquil 
pools. Along the garden pathways, an- 
tique kiln pedestals make surprisingly 
comfortable seats. 

The pavilion is used by Kluge for teas 
and entertaining. Visitors enter from 
the garden through an engawa, or veranda, 
that introduces the structure’s simple 
but superb craftsmanship. Its Japanese 
woods, mostly a type of cedar called 
sugi, are skillfully handled for such qui- 
etly dramatic effects as matched-grain 
planks that contrast with buff-colored 
plaster. Takeuchi praises the carpenters, 
plasterers, metalworkers and gardeners 
for creating what he calls “the most au- 
thentic Sukiya building and the best 
Japanese garden outside of Japan.” 

“T’ve always been very fond of Vir- 
ginia,” muses John Kluge. That fond- 
ness is clearly evident in the care he’s 
taken to fit his new buildings into the 
venerable Virginia countryside. 0 
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You can do more than hope she won't. You can help protect your daughters, granddaughters, yourself, by taking an active 
part in finding the cure. Your donation goes to 10 top research institutions around the country working to wipe out 











breast cancer in all our lifetimes. Give now. And by the time your daughter is your age, she won't have to just hope. 

Please make checks payable to: 
The Breast Cancer Research Foundation, a not-for-profit | 
corporation. Box 9236-GPO. New York, NY 10087-9236 1 
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continued from page 195 

Philip,” says the wife. “It allows you to 
authenticate what you have, which you 
can’t always do in an auction house.” 

Hewat-Jaboor, who worked at Sothe- 
by’s for ten years before striking out 
on his own, seconds her caution. “The 
auctioneer’s duty is really to the ven- 
dor, and while he attempts to advise 
the buyer, I don’t think he can advise 
both parties.” He adds that to purchase 
exclusively at auction, a trend with to- 
day’s collectors, is to miss much of 
the market. “Shop privately, at auction, 
from dealers: If you’re doing it sensi- 
bly and properly, you need all these 
different sources.” 

But even neophytes can have mo- 
ments of sheer serendipity. In 1984, on 
their first London shopping trip, the 
couple and Hewat-Jaboor turned up a 
set of ten George III carved mahogany 
armchairs in a small upper room of an 
antiques shop quartered in an old 
King’s Road town house. “They had ap- 
parently just arrived, needed work and 
weren't ready for presentation,” recalls 
Rollins. “We were very fortunate to 
have come in at just the right time.” 

“It’s unusual to find a set of ten 
armchairs,” says Hewat-Jaboor. “And 
these have the most beautifully drawn 
design and the best-quality carving of 
that period. We’d love to know who 
did them.” But he warns against in- 
discriminately pinning attributions 
on fine late-eighteenth-century furni- 
ture. “Hepplewhite and Sheraton pro- 
duced design books, and everyone 
subscribed to them,” he notes. “So 
you could have a Hepplewhite book 
and be on your estate in Scotland and 
your local carpenter would make a 
chair for you.” 

Within a year after they found the 
George III armchairs, Hewat-Jaboor 
ran across an even scarcer late-Geor- 
gian piece, an eighteen-by-twenty-five- 
foot hand-knotted carpet from Thomas 
Whitby’s Axminster workshop. “They 
were enormously expensive even in the 
eighteenth century,” says Hewat-Ja- 
boor. “Very small numbers of them sur- 
vive. A carpet on that scale, in the Adam 
tradition with a classical design, was 
presumably woven to mirror the ceiling 
of the house it was made for—most 
likely a house of the importance of 
an Osterley or a Syon.” 
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Rollins chose the colors for the 
house from the subtle golden-brown 
field and sparse red highlights of 
the Axminster carpet. The postmodern 
Palladianism of the immense, double- 
height living room where it now lies 
is softened by a rich sandstone hue, 
sponged and glazed onto the paneled 
walls and carried over onto the virtual- 
ly pattern-free upholstery fabrics. “To 
make the furnishings stand out as I felt 
they should, we needed to keep a very 
low profile for these huge masses of 
space,” says Rollins. “To approach it 
correctly was to do a neutral back- 
ground.” The exception to his rule 
is the dining room, where red silk 
walls and lacquered moldings culminate 
the subtle splashes of red and pink 
found elsewhere; even at that intensity 
the clean, solid planes of color don’t 
distract from the lines of the George 
IT armchairs. 

The most commanding antique il- 
lustrates the virtues of patiently wait- 
ing for the finishing touches. After 
scouting for years, Hewat-Jaboor found 
a magnificent George II] mahogany 
breakfront-bookcase with a distinctive 
batwing pediment coming to auction 
in London. “It’s unusually grand and 
elaborate,” he remarks, “and also unu- 
sually large.” 

With both collectors present, the 
bookcase was claimed amid fierce bid- 
ding. But the display shelves, with their 
pristine original glazing, demanded 
equally spectacular period porcelain. 
And that search took eight more years 
and another bit of luck: Rollins finally 
ran across a forty-four-piece Coalport 
dessert service, improbably in the same 
floral pattern and hues as the Axminster 
carpet, in the possession of a Toronto 
antiques dealer. 

Although putting together a first- 
class collection requires good teamwork 
and focused application, the wife is 
quick to cite the final and perhaps most 
important principle of successful acqui- 
sition: a pure passion for the objects— 
things one ultimately must live with on 
the most intimate terms, not merely ad- 
mire. “We wanted to love the things we 
bought, not like them,” she emphasizes. 
“We've discarded or sold the things that 
we like. Everything we have in this 
house, we love.” 0 


U.S. AMBASSADOR IN ROME 
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hall. Among the nineteenth-century 
Italian canvases donated to the villa are 
Francesco Paolo Michetti’s Fishing for 
Cockles, over an early-eighteenth-centu- 
ry Lombard top chest, and Telemaco 
Signorini’s From the Sanctuary of Rio- 
maggiore, which is placed above a mid- 
eighteenth-century northern Italian 
giltwood pier table. An ornate painted 
plaque near the ceiling commemorates 
the visit of St. Philip Neri, who taught 
at the villa in the sixteenth century. 

The second floor, which is reached 
by a grand staircase, is the private do- 
main of the ambassador’s family. The 
guest rooms, including the presiden- 
tial suite, where presidents Kennedy, 
Carter, Bush, Ford and Clinton have 
stayed, are on the third floor, which 
was entirely redecorated by Italian de- 
signer Patrizio Romano Paris. The 
rooms have panoramic views of Rome 
as well as of the villa’s most striking fea- 
ture, the formal garden. 

Covering seven acres, the grounds are 
typical of Italian Renaissance-style gar- 
dens. Rigid geometric planting prevails, 
with box-hedge parterres and cen- 
turies-old cypresses creating strict per- 
spectives that lead the eye to the house. 
Walls of holm oaks form small outdoor 
rooms around ancient fountains and 
statues. There are pieces of Roman cap- 
itals and columns, amphorae, decorated 
friezes and inscriptions and mosaics 
that are believed to date back to the 
seminary. Roses, hydrangeas and beds 
of annuals and bulbs provide vibrant 
strokes of color. 

Hidden from view are the more mod- 
ern additions to the grounds, including 
a swimming pool and a tennis court. A 
cutting garden toward the rear provides 
the residence with fresh flowers, and a 
small rustic outbuilding has been trans- 
formed into a movie theater, where the 
ambassador holds private screenings for 
Italian dignitaries. 

During the annual Fourth of July 
party hosted by the ambassador and his 
wife, many of Italy’s highest-ranking 
politicians and government officials 
are invited to a reception to celebrate 
America’s independence. A far cry from 
the pursuits of the villa’s first occupants, 
this once-a-year gathering opens up, at 
least for the evening, one of Rome’s 
secret treasures. L] 
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Let’s talk about the good things in life. 





Let’s talk about antique furniture. 


Even a single piece of good antique furniture will add a warmth and richness to your 
home that nothing else can. Imagine the velvety feel of fine old wood. The pleasure of 
glorious detailing. The soft glow that only centuries of hand polishing can achieve. It’s 

all waiting to enchant you at Mill House of Woodbury. Come visit us before another 

century passes you by. 





1964 THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF CHOICE _1997 





1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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rosecore carpet co. inc. 


D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 
TEL: 212-421-7272 © FAX: 212-421-7847 * www.rosecore.com 
Rosecore Showrooms: Atlanta: 404-842-0400 ¢ Chicago: 312-661-1166 « Dallas, Texas: 214-741-8136 
Dania, Florida: 954-925-7007 * Philadelphia: 215-561-2636 * Washington, DC: 202-646-0993 


Affiliates: Davison, Boston: 617-348-2870 * Overseas Rug, Cincinnati: 513-241-7220 ¢ TJ Hooker, Denver: 303-722-4333 
McNamara & Hirschman, Phoenix: 602-874-0707 ¢« Edward A Lewis, San Francisco, CA: 415-437-1800 
Collins Draheim, Seattle: 206-763-4100 ¢ Ghiordes Knot, Troy MI: 810-643-0333 
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SHOWROOM LISTING: 


Atlanta 800.669.3512 Boston 617.574.9477 Chicago 800.621.7787 Cincinnati 513.241.9573 
Dallas 214.698.0226 Dania 954.925.8225 Denver 800.292.6516 Houston 713.623.2344 
Los Angeles 310.855.1222 Minneapolis 612.332.0402 San Francisco 800.783.1398 

Philadelphia 800.563.4288 Seattle 206.621.9290 Washington D.C. 202.646.1 
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Created by master artisans as homage to 

the opulent reign of its eponymous French 
Renaissance monarch, Francis First has been 
cherished and collected for almost a century. 

A pattern of timeless beauty and enduring | 
value, no fewer than three American Presidents } 
have owned this truly splendid Sterling Silver | 
pattern with fifteen different clusters of fruit 
adorning its elegantly sculpted handles. 


Shown here are several of the broad array of 
specialty and large serving pieces which 
enhance the versatility of this unique and 
impressive pattern - the world’s most complete | 
Sterling flatware service. | 
Francis First is manutactured and individually 
finished by Reed & Barton - America’s | 
Leading Silversmiths - in Taunton, Massachu-_ | 
setts, with the same tools and hand crafisman- | 
ship that were employed when Francis First 

was introduced in 1906. 








Sterling Silver 


The Eternal Element of Style 





Macaroni 
NYOu Van 





Jelly Cake 


AYouvon 





i Left: Jelly Cake Server 10 1/4,"" Macaroni Server 10 3/8.” 
“ys Above, lefi to right: Tomato/Flat Server § 1/4," Salad Serving Fork, lg. 9 3/4," 
ye Salad Serving Spoon, lg. 9 1/2,” Asparagus Server 10 1/4” and Ice Cream Server 11 3/8.) 
SAP RG Cn a / Many other fancy servers available. 
Kindly remit $3.00 for : & 
an illustrated catalog. America’s Leading Silversmiths Since 1824 








Now available from Rocky’s Goup AND Sitver * P.O. Box 115 * Weyer’s Cave, Virginia 24486 
Call toll-free 1-800-627-8583 
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1516 Edison ¢ Dallas, Texas 75207 ¢ Phone: 214-741-4555 « Fax: 214-741-4147 


THE FINEST HANDCRAFTED MARBLE MOSAIC FLOORS AND TABLE TOPS WITH A MOST DISTINGUISHED 
ANTIQUE TEXTURED FINISH. CUSTOM SIZES AND DESIGNS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


CHICAGO, IL DALLAS, TX DANIA, FL HOUSTON, TX 
LOS ANGELES, CA MIAMI, FL NAPLES, FL NEW YORK, NY 

PARAMUS, NJ PITTSBURGH, PA PORTLAND, OR SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

SEATTLE, WA TROY, MI WHITE PLAINS, NY WOODLAKE, WI 


FLORIDA INQUIRIES: MEDITERRANEAN MERCHANT » 941-346-1189 » FAX 941-349-4449 
THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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No Ordinary Sink 


@ BB From the depths of our 
imagination, Prestige Plus. 
Now very deep and with a 





patented ledge sculpted into the 
side to suspend a grid at best 
working height. For rinsing, 
draining . . . or whatever. 


What would | do without my 
Franke? 








Sink, Prestige Plus™ PRX 660 with Triflow® filtration faucet, TFC 300. Mermaid from a private collection. 


% 





Only through kitchen designers Franke, Inc. Kitchen Sinks 

and specialists. Thirty-six page Kitchen Systems Division Faucets 

catalog available. 212 Church Road Water Dispensing Systems 
North Wales, PA 19454 Disposers 
800-626-577 | Custom Accessories 


http://www.franke.com 


@ Technology @ Quality Design 
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TO FIND THE PERFECT ANTIQUE. 


OR, IT CAN TAKE ONLY MINUTES. 


It all depends on where 
you shop. 


A constantly changing inventory of 
fine antiques from 18th and 19th century Europe. 
PNottetsteticete eley(oe) Waticem cae cerelttaalereny 
custom created to suit your specifications. 


Backed by four generations of service to the trade. 


Available through your interior designer. 


dollandé ompany 


Fine Antiques & Aged Reproductions 


ADAC_ 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., NE 


Atlanta, Georgia 30305 


404 - 233-0233 800-4-HOLLAND Fax 404 - 266 - 9757 


Aged Reproductions also available exclusively at 


Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms nationwide. 
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XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


* No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

* Return unsold covers for full credit 

* No shipping charge -- orders shipped prepaid via UPS 

* Guaranteed on-time delivery each month 

* We ship to one or several addresses 


If you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 


Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 
please contact: 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 

TEL. 312 663.1786 

FAX 312 663.1683 

E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE http://www.swep.com/FLW 


Interior. Linda Garland = Photography. Tim Street-Porter 
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AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS 


COPTIC ART 


The Al Venter Collection 


AUCTION IN NEW YORK 
Monday, November 17 at 1lam 


Viewing: November 14-16 
Inquiries: Marley Isaac 


eyaartada(saptibcelaneleleyie 
or to order an illustrated catalogue, 
please call 1-800-825-2781. 


EDWARD LEE CAVE, INC. 


FINE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 





EXCEPTIONAL HANDWROUGHT LIGHTING 


en aa 4 East 79th St. 
Dat Manhattan 


a aBisrlliie This legendary mansion in a 
most desirable position off 
Fifth Avenue is one of the 
most important private resi- 
dences in New York City. 





There are over 20,000 square 
feet with superior Georgian 


architectural details on six 


floors. Many spacious rooms 

and, uniquely, 3 exposures; 

south, west and north offer- 

ing oblique views into 

: , i Central Park, combine to 

ei provide unlimited opportuni- 
_ ties for restoration. 








| a wes © Very seldom does a house of 
CrystalScrollSconce tts : this superior quality become 
_ AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT aaa =. ’ wy available in Manhattan. 
_ CALL OR WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SHOWROOM INFORMATION EN a a 
ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO DENVER Houston Los ANGELES 
WASHINGTON DC New York PALM BEACH SAN FRANCISCO 
STUDIO STEEL, INC. WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06777 Edward Lee Cave 
860.868.7305 800.800.5712 FAX 860.868.7306 212-772-8510 
WWW.STUDIOSTEEL.COM 
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Alcantara” Master and Alcantara* Relax, the latest 
generation high-performance upholstery fabrics from 
Europe’s premier suede cloth manufacturer, are now 
available from these fine distributors. Please contact 
them for samples and information. 


Robert Allen 
800-333-3776 
Kirsch Fabrics 
800-228-9760 
Andrew Foltyn 
800-521-9642 

International Textiles 
800-334-7399 
Lord Jay 
800-432-5969 


Westgate 
800-527-2517 


Justin David 
800-366-9800 
Duralee 
800-275-3872 
Kravet 
tslele ney Lelelets) 
Lee Jofa 
800-453-3563 


Wolf Gordon, Inc. 
800-347-0550 
Mayer Contract 

Fabrics 
800-428-4415 
Stark Carpet 

Old World Weavers 

800-752-9000 


Reward you rself win fiiness in the comlort of your 


home. Swim, walk, run or exercise against a smooth, adjustable 


current. Benefit from a more effective aerobic exercise in less 
time, with no jarring impact on your joints and ligaments. 
Easy installation. Effortless maintenance. Superior construction. 


Units start at $22,950. Call for brochure and video. 


If you wish to impress her, 
may we suggest you try diamonds. 


Sfioe Diamond 
¢ Atpard 
VGEWP HP 
Las Casitas is one of only two AAA 5-Diamond resorts in the 
entire Caribbean. Stay in a luxurious villa with a stellar ocean view. 
I njoy pr rsonal butler service 24 hours a day, as well as a foo-acre 
private trop al island \ ‘all vour trave | agent or 1-800-452-2274. 


Visit our web site at http www.williamshosp.com 


Chosen by 26 professional sports teams for rehab & training 
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Do you think new home owners want to hear 
their home’s waste plumbing system in action? 


Not a chance. 


People making a substantial investment in a 
new home, or in an addition to any existing 
one, expect trouble-free performance and 
quiet operation. That’s why the DWV 
plumbing system that’s hidden within the 
walls is as important to the owner, architect 
and contractor as the visible features of the 
home. 


‘To insure quiet DWV system operation, spec- 
ify cast iron pipe for the drain lines and 
reserve plastics for venting purposes. Since a 
noisy plumbing system is long-lived and ex- 
pensive to change, build a quiet one the first 
time. 





Architecture by Meyer-Greeson 


Charlotte Pipe and 
Foundry Company 
manufactures both 
cast iron and plastic 
materials to the 
highest standards of 
quality. Charlotte 
Pipe proudly 
providing customer 
satisfaction for over 
90 years. 


PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 35430 ¢ Phone 704/372-5030 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 28235 

800/438-6091 e InNC. 800/432-6172 
Fax 1 800/553-1605 


Noise Muffling Qualities of DWV Materials 
Cast Iron is the Quietest Pipe 


(9) Cast Iron with Compression Gaskets 


Cast Iron NO-HUB with Couplings 
HM PVC Plastic Pipe 
ES) ABS Plastic Pipe 








Vibration Drop (cB) 


500". 


Vibration Frequency (CPS) 


Taller bars indicate quieter system operation. 





What gives a woman style 


« © ’M NOTHING TO LOOK AT,” the Duchess of In 
Windsor admitted. Rita de Acosta Lydis 


__ no attention to what 
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American girl, and Diana ZZ aN . = vd +! \ cefully...from what it was like 
Vreeland never Tr ig i : ee é ; be a house guest at Pauline de 
money. Yet each of thee en A) 4 | we iv Rothschild’s to Mona Bismarck’s 


women had a personal mag= {i | ‘| \ ansformation into the first 


netism and allure so stron best-dressed woman in the 














that she could “dominate : orld.” Discover the women 
ehind the legends: Coco 
hanel...Babe Paley... 
1.Z. Guest...Elsie de 
Wolfe...Slim Keith and 


examination of os lives, cruel ANNETTE many more. 
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room from a footstool.”” How 
did they do it? And what can 


you learn from them? 



















secrets, and triumphs of fourteen —_ It’s the most talked 
women who came to represent the —— about book of the 


ge year. And.. 


baa 20% off for vou! 


TAZA \ 
Vania \ 

















A; a Condé Nast reader, you are entitled to a special 20% savings when you order Power of Style 
direct. To order, send check or money order for $32* (20% off the cover price of $40), plus $3 for 
shipping and handling to: 

The Condé Nast Collection «© P.O. Box 10214 « Dept. 310037-031 © Des Moines, IA 50336 
CREDIT-CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-438-9944 


* Residents of CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH add appropriate sales tax . Please allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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| continued from page 211 

nailheads. The printed and fringed linen 
_ draperies came from London, and the 
original wide-plank floors are covered 
in needlepoint. A tall Scottish whatnot 
displays miniature pieces of furniture in 
silver. Arrayed on the mantel are eigh- 
_ teenth- and nineteenth-century silver- 
mounted horn cups and vases filled 
with tole lilies. 

Upstairs, each luxurious guest bed- 
room, with its own fireplace, is decorated 
in a different color and theme. One of 
_ the most striking is done in lavender 
toile, the giant four-poster hung with a 
canopy of white lace and deep-purple 
beads. In its fanciful way it is reminis- 
cent of the Tart’s Room in the English 
country house of the late great Ameri- 
can hostess Kitty Miller. 

The wife was determined to have a ro- 
mantic, dreamlike bedroom, and so it is— 
with a four-poster and a canopy of linen 
patterned in flowers, bows, garlands and 
tassels in shades of peach, green and 
pink. The draperies are of the same fab- 
ric; the walls are a pale coral plaid. 
Much of the graceful furniture is period 
French. Eighteenth-eentury Venetian 
sconces flank the fireplace, and fifty-five 
English botanical prints dating from 


They knew that the 
house must be 
lighthearted and have 
a sense of humor, and 
that quality was key. 


the nineteenth century line the walls. 

On the lower level of the house is 
an intimate theater with sixteen seats 
where the latest movies are shown while 
viewers eat buttered popcorn fresh from 
a machine. There’s an adjoining sitting 
room on one side and an exercise room 
on the other. For those interested in 
fresh aig, there are tennis courts and a 
rustically exquisite swimming pool. 

To be a guest in this house is an un- 
mitigated joy, and when the wife said 
she wanted a place that no one ever 
wanted to leave, she got her wish. Just 
don’t believe the story that to get them 
to go—finally—she has to train an eigh- 
teenth-century cannon on them. 0 


FLORIDA FORTE 


continued from page 217 

Jacobsen’s houses were designed for the 
same couple—lively midwesterners with 
an assortment of children and grand- 
children, a delight in entertaining, a de- 
votion to contemporary art (in their col- 
lection: Richard Diebenkorn, Ellsworth 
Kelly, Jim Dine, et al.) and a scarcely 
less ardent devotion to their architect, 
who has worked on a total of six proj- 
ects for them, with no reason to believe 
that the end is yet in sight. 

The newest of these residences is 
large—10,000 square feet and eighteen 
rooms. Io minimize its bulk, it has been 
divided into three parallel pavilions, 
running north and south and linked by a 
cross axis. Devised to withstand the vio- 
lent assaults of New World tropical 
storms, the sturdy hip-roofed structure 
has similar front and rear facades, which 
offer the repose of classical Old World 
symmetry. Approaching the house, one 
is put in mind of a seventeenth-century 
Palladian villa rising out of the watery 
countryside north of Venice. The re- 
semblance continues as from the rear of 
the building one looks out over stone 
terraces to a lagoon and a distant pros- 
pect of the heart of the village. 

Pergola-shaped sunscreens supported 
by cypress posts shelter the lower por- 
tion of the house’s ocher-colored stucco 
walls. A gently sloping pebbled-con- 
crete courtyard leads up to the front 
door—an amusing peekaboo latticework 
of glass and cypress—which opens onto 
a main hall that is some one hundred 
feet long and paved with travertine, 
paneled with cypress and rounded off at 
each end by a floating spiral staircase of 
steel and bleached oak. The hall, known 
to the family as “the street,” serves as the 
spine of the house. It gives easy entrée 
to the major public and private spaces, 
including the great room, the master 
bedroom and two glass-roofed loggias, 
one for dining and the other, so Jacobsen 
confidently asserts, for conversation. 

The great room in the central pavilion 
readily fulfills the promise of its name. 
Windowed on three sides and four times 
as high as the conventional American 
living room, it is an almost perfect cube. 
On entering it a visitor feels, again as in 
a Palladian villa, an immediate lifting of 
the spirits—one becomes worthy of the 
scale of the surrounding architecture. 

Jacobsen resembles Sir Edwin Lut- 


yens, one of his favorite architects, in 
liking to play tricks. Directly opposite a 
well-proportioned fireplace in the great 
room is an immense window, which, op- 
erated by a whisper pull, rises from the 
floor into a wall pocket above it. When 
wholly open, the window provides an 
opportunity to leap directly into the ad- 
jacent swimming pool—a feat that the 
clients’ daring young grandchildren are 
often happy to perform. 

The east wing has twelve-foot-high 
ceilings, allowing for an ample second 
floor containing two guest bedrooms, 
three baths and a richly paneled library. 
In that portion of the west wing not 
claimed by the upper reaches of the din- 
ing room (separate from the dining log- 
gia and a twin in height to the great 
room) is a second-floor guest suite. 

The architect invested the design with 
the occasional visual device, but one 
mighty trick is repeated throughout the 
structure, for the most part invisibly. Ja- 
cobsen calls its creation the building of 
a house within a house, and its purpose 
is to secure the best possible defense 
against a variety of local adversaries— 
too much sun, too much rain, too much 
wind and, in the case of tornadoes and 
hurricanes, the threat of destruction. 

Many of the openings on the first 
floor of the house extend from floor to 
ceiling and are of the same prodigious 
dimensions—four feet by twelve feet. 
The exterior doors and the windows do 
not swing open and shut; instead, they 
slide into pockets in the exceptionally 
thick walls. Moreover, they provide dif- 
ferent kinds of protection, each with its 
own hardware, working independently 
of the other. From inside out, there is a 
louvered shutter for privacy, then an in- 
sect screen, then a glass window, then a 
solid aluminum barrier to be drawn 
when hurricanes are imminent, and fi- 
nally tripartite Bermuda jalousies, which 
normally project at an angle but are ca- 
pable of being lowered and locked in 
place, flush with the face of the build- 
ing. Says Jacobsen, “This is a house that 
secretly contradicts itself and thus out- 
wits the elements. One moment it’s all 
air and light and a pleasant breeze blow- 
ing along the ‘street.’ The next moment 
it’s a fortress, shut tight against the out- 
side world. That’s what it takes to live 
happily in a prima donna climate.” 0 
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PARCHMENT FURNITURE 





continued from page 223 

ear. Accordingly, surface ornamentation 
became less flowery or tended to disap- 
pear. As the drive toward simplicity and 
abstraction became more pronounced, 
elegance was manifested in neutral col- 
ors and materials that did not call undue 
attention to themselves. The creamy, 
understated attractiveness of parch- 
ment made it a modish covering. 

Parchment never became a universal- 
ly adopted material the way macassar 
ebony—the signature wood of Art Déco 
—was, although designers who tried it 
seemed to use it often. Among the first 
to incorporate parchment into their 
pieces were the premier French design- 
ers Marcel Coard and Pierre Legrain, 
whose art and craftsmanship were al- 
most exclusively devoted to the service 
of the couturier Jacques Doucet, Art 
Déco’s foremost patron. 

Because they worked principally for 
Doucet and other wealthy clients, Le- 
grain and Coard made unique objects. 
They enlivened their designs by ex- 
ploiting geometric forms, but for all 
their individualized interpretations of 
modernism, they remained tradition- 
al in the quintessentially high-style 
French way by working almost entirely 
with rare or unexpected materials. They 
purveyed luxury tempered but never 
overwhelmed by contemporary ideas; 
their furniture was eminently a product 
of its own age, as opposed to a revival of 
an earlier style, but the Belle Epoque 
preoccupation with lavish media and 
exquisite detailing lingered on. 

To add opulence to surface areas, 
Legrain, Coard and others applied 
sharkskin (also known as shagreen or 
galuchat), parchment, snakeskin, lac- 
quer, ivory, amethyst, mother-of-pearl, 
lapis lazuli and tinted glass to them, of- 
ten in combination for extra color and 
interest. Coard designed a mahogany 
table in about 1925 that was over- 
laid with parchment and galuchat and 
bound in brass. Indeed, it was his skill 
with veneers and inlays that helped en- 
dow his work with distinction. Legrain, 
who energized his furniture with angu- 
lar forms based on Cubist and tribal art, 
liked to juxtapose contrasting materials, 
as he did in creating a file cabinet of 
nickel and parchment. 

By the late 1920s and early 1930s 
parchment was being featured by de- 
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signers such as André-Léon Arbus, who 
often combined it with lacquer and 
galuchat; the painter and decorator 
Marc Du Plantier, who was recognized 
for his classical designs and subtle 
combinations of lacquer, parchment, 
galuchat and bronze; and Paul Dupré- 
Lafon, whose designs were notable for 
their architectural rigor and whose 
minimal ornamentation was invariably 
subordinated to form. Another devotee 
of parchment, Jacques Adnet, yielded to 
modernism, making the transition from 
gorgeous woods to chrome and other 
metals as his primary media. He went 
on to reduce mounts, pulls and other 
details while still maintaining fine 
workmanship. Giving up embellish- 
ment, however, was a struggle. In 1930, 
as he was striving to attain a more func- 
tional aesthetic, he observed, “What a 
lot of work to achieve simplicity!” 

To no one did Adnet’s aphorism ap- 
ply more profoundly than to Jean- 
Michel Frank, who made his debut as a 
decorator in the late 1920s and whose 
calm, judicious, undated style continues 
to have an impact on interior design to- 
day. Praised as an “inspired geometri- 


Smooth, translucent 
and strong, parchment 
emerged as one 
of the out-of-the- 
ordinary substances 
that became a 


hallmark of Art Déco. 


cian” by Jean Cocteau, Frank adored 
straight lines, harmonious forms, bal- 
anced proportions and natural colors. 
He expelled anything superfluous from 
his designs, preferring the quiet luxury 
inherent in employing such materials 
as suede, straw, parchment, vellum, 
marble, bronze, gypsum and copper in 
labor-intensive processes—even his 
sparest residential designs took nine or 
ten months to complete. Parchment’s 
lightness added to the full sweep of un- 
broken space he demanded, and it be- 
came a constant of his work. 

Frank’s designs were carried out 


under the supervision of his part- | 
ner, Adolphe Chanaux. A cabinetmaker 
who had worked for Emile-Jacques © 
Ruhlmann, the grandest of all Art Déco 
furniture designers, Chanaux was a 
master at working with the period’s | 
most fashionable furniture materials, 
including parchment. From their work- | 
shop flowed cabinets, tables, desks, | 
lamps, doors and screens covered in | 
vellum for clients such as the viscount | 
Charles de Noailles, whose Paris man- | 
sion Frank transformed, and Templeton 
Crocker, of the railroad and banking | 
family, who had Frank redesign his du- _ 
plex in San Francisco. 
A bona fide twentieth-century style — 
had yet to be developed in the United 
States, and anyone interested in modern — 
furniture design looked to Europe for . 
inspiration. When modernism became 
popular in the late 1920s, the American 
version, doubtless influenced by the ar- | 
rival of so many leading architects and 


designers from central Europe and 9. 


Scandinavia, saw the triumph of sim- 
plicity over excess adornment. Yet for 
those who preferred a variant of the up- — 
dated Parisian spirit, in which strict 
utilitarianism was subdued by painstak- 
ing technique, there were designers 
who blended contemporary forms and 
deluxe materials. 

One of the most sophisticated of the 
Americans who reconciled comfort and 
style, function and aesthetic effect, was 
the Chicago architect and interior de- 
signer Samuel Marx. From the 1930s to 
the 1950s Marx specialized in made-to- 
order furniture characterized by sleek 
lines and sensuous finishes. Like his 
French counterparts, he sheathed his 
pieces in lacquer, parchment, silver leaf 
and bronze. These objects were careful- 
ly placed in the uncluttered environ- 
ments he had created. | 

The designers who:embellished their 
pieces with parchment discovered that 
it was imbued with a luminosity that 
few other materials could match, while 
it also possessed the tensile strength 
that had so well served historians and 
poets since the age of the pharaohs. 
From illuminated manuscripts to vir- 
tuoso cabinetry, parchment has stead- 
fastly remained the material upon 
which the products of human creativ- 
ity can depend. 0 
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One of America’s foremost 
authorities on architecture and 
decoration reveals the depth and 
daring of L.A.’s contribution to 
20th-century style, in the most 
eagerly awaited design book 





of the year. 
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MADONNA ..4 Frank Lloyd Wright, Frank Gehry and 
Bette Midler: all have left their mark on what author- 
photographer Tim Street-Porter sees as “the country’s 
quintessential 20th-century city.” In this lavish, stimulat- 
ing new volume, you share his vision of Los Angeles as 
a vast drawing board on which architects and dreamers 
uniquely etched their visions of a fantasy future. In 376 
beautifully composed color photographs, you get an 
enthralling, first-of-its-kind tour through the city’s unique 
private treasures: from the lustrous Art Deco interiors of 
the Dolores Del Rio house to a hidden Noguchi land- or, for credit card orders, 


252 pages ® Large 10" x 11" format *¢ 376 color photographs * Hardcover CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-438-9944 


*RESIDENTS OF CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, Ml, NJ, NY, OH PLEASE ADD APPROPRIATE SALES TAX. ALLOW UP TO 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


scape; from a sprawling Provencal-style farmhouse to 
Dennis Hopper’s windowless corrugated metal studio. 








10 ORDER The Los Angeles House call toll free, or send 
check or money order for $48*—that’s 20% off the 
cover price of $60—plus $4 for shipping and handling, 
together with your name and address to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
P.O. Box 10214, Dept. 705012-070, 
Des Moines, IA 50336 
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TARLOW 
TRADITIONS 


here’s nothing new un- 

der the sun,” says de- 

signer Rose Tarlow 
about her new fabric collection 
for Scalamandré (right). “I 
wanted fabrics that would have 
a crisp feel and be lighter than 
the heavy linens we’ve seen in 
recent years, but [ went through 
a lot of documents to get a tra- 
ditional look.” Tarlow, who is 
known for her adaptations of 
17th- and 18th-century furni- 
ture, is also a fabric collector, 
and she has drawn on her own 
textiles for some 18 designs for 
Scalamandré. 

Named for the designer’s fa- 

vorite operas, the fabrics range 
from Turandot Plaid, a woven 































JIM MCHUGH 


BLAME IT ON THE MOVIES 


| i eearees plays a leading 
role in the tables, chairs 
and desks Mark Newman de- 
signs. “he movies created fan- 
tasies for how people could live,” 
he says. “I snatched the Emile 
sofa out of a Fred Astaire film.” 
Some of Newman’s pieces are 
named for Hollywood land- 


marks; others, like the Norman- 
die chair, evoke 1920s and 730s 
glamour. Newman, who lived in 
Los Angeles for 16 years, sees a 
lot of southern California refer- 
ences in his line, which favors 
retro-influenced pieces. “You 
can’t get my sofas through the 
door on the East Coast.” Terry 
Hunziker recently commis- 
sioned a ten-foot version of the 
Gio table, named for Gio Ponti. 
‘The Palisades table, meanwhile, 
recalls a Brancusi sculpture. 
Newman Studio, 800/871-7701, 
213/851-7701 and 206/860- 
7700. Dennis Miller Associates, 
306 E. 61st St., New York, 

NY 10021; 212/355-4550. Man- 
del + Co., 8687 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
310/652-5025. 


plaid in silk taffeta, to Carmen, 
a leaf pattern in a linen-and- 
cotton jacquard, to Rigoletto 
Stripe, which has silk stripes 
with different strié images, and 
Aida, a print of leaves on hand- 
kerchief linen. The colors Tar- 
low has used, which tend to- 
ward rust, teal or marine blue, 
banana and putty, reflect her 
affinity for fabrics made without 
vivid aniline dyes. 

For Tarlow, the collection 
brings to mind a quote from a 
designer of another age, Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, who once ob- 
served, “I only do the things I _ 
like.” Scalamandré, 942 Third ° 
Ave., New York, NY 10022; 
212/980-3888. 





Normandie dining 
chair (left) and Pal- 
isades table (above) 
from Newman Studio 


continued on page 246 
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You are cordially invited 
to receive a full year 

of The New Yorker for 
just $19.98. 








SAVE FID | 
OFF THE COVEN 
“OPACE! 


OC) rover NOW and discover all the pleasures of The New Yorker at 
the lowest price available — just $19.98 for a full year. 


Week after week, you'll enjoy the unique mix of insights, intrigue, and humor 
we’re known for. Ever-popular columns such as The Talk of the Town, 

A Reporter at Large, book, film, and theater reviews, original fiction and poetry 
from the greats of our time. Complete listings of events, galleries, dance, 
theater, and nightlife, updated weekly. 


AND, OF COURSE, THOSE NEW YORKER CARTOONS. 


Wit, whimsy, gossip, opinions, and literature — delivered fresh every seven 
days. You'll lift your spirits, nourish your mind, and thoroughly enjoy yourself. 


All for 86% off the cover price. 
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FAUX ARTISTRY 


was using a feather to do the 


veining in a room at Buck- 

ingham Palace,” remembers 
Leonard Pardon of one of his 
first important decorative paint- 
ing commissions. “Behind me I 
heard the queen’s voice: ‘Oh, 
what fun. You’re using a feath- 
er.’ She understood that what 
we were doing was artistic de- 
ception.” That was nearly 40 
years ago. Since then Pardon, 
working for such decorators as 
John Fowler, David Mlinaric 
and Lady Sarah Churchill, has 
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TO the L- RADE 


ON THE CARPET 


practiced the art of deception 
(above) in other royal houses in 
England and the Middle East. 
For the past five years he’s been 
working from his studio in Mia- 
mi. “The sultan of Brunei asked 
me to paint faux finishes on 62 
nine-by-five-foot panels,” he 
says. “I duplicated 12 different 
marbles, lapis and malachite.” 
Pauline Boardman says, “He’s 
an incredible painter and re- 
storer of gilding.” Pardon Stu- 
dio, 112 40th St. N.E., Miami, 
FL 33137; 305/576-6766. 








Regency-style console 
from Arthur Brett/ 
BKT Exclusives 






SCOTT CHANEY 


| ) ug designer Christine Van 
Der Hurd, whose clients 
include Peter Marino, Adam 
Tihany and architects Stanley 
Tigerman and Margaret Mc- 
Curry, has opened a showroom 
in London’s Chelsea Harbour 
Design Centre. Both in London 
and in New York, where she just 
moved her to-the-trade business 
into Modern Age, the SoHo 
gallery owned by her husband, 
David Hurd, she is showing 
hand-tufted rugs with sculpted 
pile. The Palazzo Collection 
was inspired by the late-18th- 
century architect Robert Adam 
and French designer Emilio 
Terry, who did studies for rugs 
in 1949 based on Adam designs. 
Osterley has raised circles and 
diamonds against a background 


of stripes (below); Somerset is an 





oval rug with intersecting el- 
lipses in gray and yellow; and | 
Monticello is a runner with stripes 
in celery, periwinkle, olive and 
black (below). Christine Van 
Der Hurd, 102 Wooster St., 
New York, NY 10012, 212/343- 
9070; and 2/17 Chelsea Har- 
bour Design Centre, London 
SW10 OXE, 44-171-351-6332. 





SCOTT CHANEY 


FINE FINDS , * 


selection of furniture made 

by Arthur Brett & Sons, 
the 125-year-old English firm 
known for restoring and repli- 
cating museum-quality pieces, 
is now available through Baker 
Knapp & Tubbs. Covering a 
variety of styles and periods, 
from Georgian to Regency to 
Gothic, the collection exempli- 
fies the Brett firm’s expertise in 


inlays and exotic woods. Larry 
Boeder, who helped design the 
residence of the University of 
Chicago’s president, has bought 
several pieces. Baker Knapp & 
Tubbs has also brought back ex- 
amples of Danish modern fur- 
niture crafted by Scandinavian 
designer Finn Juhl. Baker 
Knapp & Tubbs showrooms 
nationwide, 312/329-9410. 




















| 





PETER FREED 





® Clarence House = 

“I’ve had deep purple mohair 
on my Lawson-style sofa in the 
living room for 20 years—it’s 
been through wine and pizza 
spills and baby accidents, and it 
looks as perfect as the day I 
bought it,” says Timothy Mac- 
donald of the Angora Mohair at 
Clarence House (800/632- 
0076). He’s used it in almost 
every design project for two 


@ Rogers & Goffigon 

For the first time, Rogers & 
Goffigon (212/888-3242) is 
offering a silk taffeta, called 
Pirouette. Vhe colors range from 
a pale pink to a dark bronze 
created by weaving a dark 
brown thread with the color in 
those fabrics. 


* 


The Pirouette series 
of silk taffetas (right) 
from Rogers & 
Goffigon 





decades. “It’s indestructible— 
it’s used on theater seats—and 
timeless. On an antique chair it 
picks up light; on a modern 
piece it highlights the lines.” 
Made of mohair, with a thick 
plush pile and a cotton backing, 
the fabric is available in nearly 
30 colors, from plum, marine 
blue, stone and gray to Chinese 
yellow, black coffee, tomato, 
cranberry and Empire green. 


® Todd Granzow 
Todd Granzow, who designs 
and manufactures furniture car- 
ried by Goralnick Buchanan 
in New York (212/644-0334), 
is offering a 1920s modernist 
cabinet, the Gerber console. 


Timothy Macdonald 
(left) with the Angora 
Mohair line from 
Clarence House 









@J. Robert Scott 

New at J. Robert Scott 
(310/680-4300 and 212/755- 
4910) is Leather Laces, a unique 
collection of openwork leather 
and suede drapery fabrics that 
resemble fishnet, in mustard, 
brown, beige, slate blue and 


The elliptical console has a 
flat front panel and is covered 
in Ceylon satinwood in a her- 
ringbone pattern. Satinwood, 
Granzow notes, was also used 
in the furniture designs of 
Robert Adam. 





Gerber console 
(above) by Todd 
Granzow at Goralnick 
Buchanan 


8 Dakota Jackson 

Dakota Jackson’s (212/838-9444) 
Nuevo Tango Collection of 
cabinets and tables draws on 
the modernist precedents of 
designers Alvar Aalto and 
Charles Eames. The side tables 
feature laminated supports at 
their base in the manner of 
Aalto and are available in pear- 
wood, natural maple and cor- 
dovan cherry. 


Modernist-inspired 
side table (above left) 
from Dakota Jackson’s 
Nuevo Tango series 


Leather Laces suede 
and leather drapery 
fabrics (left) from 

J. Robert Scott 
scarlet tones. Other fabrics in- 
clude Facob’s Ladder, a woven 
grid design in black and white; 
Luxor Terry, a sophisticated 
bouclé; Kobe Basket, a black- 
and-white basket-weave bouclé; 
and Superkidskin, a fabric with 











the feel of leather. 
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A special advertising section for the California reader 





OuR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
WILL FULFILL YOUR DREAMS 












Glabman’s staff of forty-three professional interior designers is uniquely qualified 
to help you make your home all you dreamed it could be. : 

Our design staff includes members of ASID and IIDA. Each one will i 
assist you in finding those special treasures that go into making . 


your house a home. And, of course, our complete interior design service includes 


everything from initial plans through delivery and installation. 


+ amy 


This living room features furniture 
by Baker, Kindel and Karges, lamps 
by Marbro, and area rug by Asmara. 


S 
COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS LOS ANGELES 


BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * JOHN WIDDICOMB * HANCOCK & MOorE * MORRIS JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY PASADENA WOODLAND HILLS WEST LOS ANGELES) 

3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. = = 2250 S. Barrington Ave! 

south of San Diego Fwy. north of Pacific Coast Hwy. west of Lake Ave. east of Winnetka Ave. south of Olympic Blvd 
(714) 540-3822 (310) 373-8936 (626) 683-3660 (818) 340-7677 (310) 479-7383 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 


POO BS te ee Fee 


ANTIQUE SULTANABAD 10.5’ x 8.5’ 





SINCE 1948 





M. Mehraban Rug Gallery * 500 N. La Cienega Blvd. * West Hollywood, CA 90048 
(at the corner of Rosewood & La Cienega) * (800) 784-7199 or locally (310) 657-2300 















: FOR THE FINE ART 
OF LIVING 








Antique Amritzar- Agra 5'x 7" 


EsT. 1905 





JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE B139 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 | 
310-657-7000 FAX 310-657-6519 
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GENGHIS KAHAN 


1136 MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO, CA 92110 TEL: (619) 275-1182 
702 CENTER DRIVE, SAN MARCOS, CA 92069 TEL: (619) 747-1131 














DESIGN 
SHOWCASE 
The Wellness Community 
Valley/Ventura 


Cancer Patients Fighting For Recovery 


Presents 


TM Nfertagna 


Design Showcase House 1997 
James Blakeley ITI, ASID 


Open to the public September 14 to October 12, 1997 


Proceeds benefit this nationally acclaimed non-profit organization 


TICK AN |] | /ASTEGA 


For Ticket Information 


Call 1-805-777-1016 


BLOCKBUSTER MUSIC / TOWER 
ROBINSONS ¢ MAY / RITMO LATINO 
(213) 480-3232 © (714) 740-2000 
(805) 583-8700 © (619) 220-TIXS 
ONLINE: http://www.ticketmaster.com 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


Benefiting Enterprise for High School Students 
October 30 - November 2 
Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 
SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT: 
The Ritual and Romance of English Tea 


A Collection from Asprey, London 


COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
_, Sponsor: Union Bank of Switzerland 
‘4 , Wednesday, October 29, 7:00-10:00 pm 
CW Tickets $150 per person 
For information: 
San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
450 Mission Street, Suite 408 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
” 415-546-6661 / Fax 415-896-0933 





MOCA AT 

CALIFORNIA PLAZA 

250 S. GRAND AVE. 
DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


THE GEFFEN CONTEMPORA 
152 N. CENTRALA i 
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213/626-6222 + TDD 213/621-1651 + www.MOCA-LA.org 


























AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Creator of Exclusive Handmade Carpets, Aubussons & Needlework 
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| ANTIQUED 
NEOCLASSICAL 
| NEPAL 
100% WOOL PILE 
ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO LAGUNA NIGUEL LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 
DESIGN DISTRICT MIRAMAR METROPLEX DESIGN CENTER SOUTH PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER & 
290 SAN BRUNO AVENUE 7340 MIRAMAR ROAD 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD 8687 MELROSE AVENUE HIGH POINT 
TEL: (415) 553-8505 TEL: (619) 549-4314 TEL: (714) 643-2451 TEL: (310) 657-0890 


For the largest selection of antique rugs and tapestries, please visit our main showroom in Los Angeles. 
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The Elegance of 
a Slate Roof... 


AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 








San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 





Seattle 206/938-3718 












Great American Ink 
THE WORLD'S PREMIER 
VINTAGE ANIMATION ART GALLER 
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Pais | 






IR 310-447-6490 


A REE BROCHURE 
‘CTOR CLUB INFORMATION 
“LES-RENO-LONDON 


Gallery.com 
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PRESENTED 
WITH PRIDE...BY 


CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE 
ple) B=. fele) Bay \-] 8 =~) 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90445 
Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax: (310) 410-1105 


Established 1957 
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Inside Adib’s antique rug 
gallery you will find rare 
older masterpieces of the 
weaver's art. 


Shown: Antique Mohtehsam 
Kashan, 4.3’x 6.87, c.1850. 

A “tree of life” from Adib’s 
antique carpet gallery. 
Woven into the design 

is a poem: 


The trees blossomed 

and made the birds full of joy 
The world became younger 
and made the lovers 

to share their happiness 


Rug Ce 


For more than 24 years, offering a 
great selection of new, old and antique 
genuine Persian carpets, Adib’s also 
buys and trades high-quality 

Persian and other fine rugs. 


1406 North Broadway, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


Phone: (510) 937-3338 
or 1-800-421-4260 


Fax inquiries: (510) 937-8253 


Hours: Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 12 noon to 6 p.m. 
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Just what you 


dreamed of on Maui. 
The very private, 
very special oceanfront 


Kea Lani Villas | 


aré'the perfect 





vacation destination. 
Experience ultimate 
luxury on the heavenly 


white sahds of Wailea, 


© 


KEA LANI HOTEL 
For reservations, call 1-800-79-VILLAS. 


Visit our internet page at http:/ www. kealani.com 





Take a stroll through a lush, country 
English-style estate... 

















Desig ZO | eul 97 


This seven co nine bath Encino home 
is the perfect setting for Southern California’s 
best designers to showcase their talents. 


Home and Garden Tour 


October 1 - November 2 


Tuesday through Sunday 
10 a.m. until 4 p.m. 


Design House ’97 Hotlines 
(213) 993-1019 * (818) 379-2345 
Design House ’97 benefits 


Assistance League of Southern California’s 
nine community services. 














Your most 
powerful 3 
Tailored Loan 
partner 
‘Land- 
when you 80% of price 
N 
are buying ) conetneaaae 
lleritehtetemevammmm °F costs 
: *“Remodels- 
remodeling 100% of costs 
' ‘No income 
a ators IS Qualifiers 
VOUM(SCCM—E ) | 
3 million 
Call 
1-888-273-0122 


Inertia the 
Stratford Custom 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 








18 karat & Platinum 
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SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST MULTIPLE- DEALER GALLERY 
23161 Ventura Boulevard * Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 65 EXCEPTIONAL DEALERS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


818-223-8900 486 First StREET, SOLVANG * 805-688-4774 


A vacation at the ALISAL Guest RANCH AND Resort is a journey 
back to the Old West. Tucked away amidst 10,000 acres of 
picturesque countryside, the Alisal is California's only full-service 
guest ranch. Here the rustic charm of an historic cattle ranch 
\_D ty comes together with first-class accommodations, fine conference 
oy “% facilities, horseback riding, golf, tennis, boating and fishing, to 
= a offer a one-of-a-kind getaway and meeting destination. 
‘ * 73 cottages with fireplaces ¢ Supervised activities for children 
OL * Modified American Plan * 6,000 square feet of meeting space 
ys g 


*2 championship golf courses + Theme parties and Western BBQs 


fe) 
Ome DEY * 100-acre private lake * Group rodeos; team building events 
. 1054 Alisal Road * Solvang, CA 93463 
36 EAST VICTORIA ST., SANTA BARBARA - 805-568-0803 INFORMATION: (805) 688-6411 * RESERVATIONS: (800) 4-ALISAL 
E-MaAI_: sales@alisal.com * INTERNET: www.alisal.com 





1) 19th Century Austrian 
Polychromed Terracotta 
Bust of “THE BANJO 

29" H 


PLAYER,” 





6)An extraodinary 
Italian 19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marble & Wrought 
Iron Wishing Well 
in high relief with 
cherubs playing 
musical instruments 
52" dia. x 119" H 





15)Italian 19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marble Sculpture 
of “The Finding of 
Moses” by N 
VICARI, 59" H 





20)Napoleon III Boulle Tor- 
toiseshell & Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted “ERARD" 
Upright Piano, 56" W x 
24” D x 48" H 


c20 


2)Ilmportant Pair of 19th Cen- 
tury Russian White Marble 
& Gilt-Bronze Mounted 


Urns with Cover, 30” H 





7) 19th Century Louis XIV Styie 


“COLLAR & COLLARD” 
Rose Wood Marquetry Baby 
Grand Piano, 55” W x 72” L 
x 39" H 





11)Louis XV Style King Wood 
Parquetry Bonheur-du-jour 
Lady's Secretary by 
JENSEN, Paris, ¢.1880 
50” W x 26" D x 40" H 





16)Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze 


Mounted Marquetry Armorial 
Commode after J.H.Reisner, 
86"W x 32” D x 43" H 


21)Ilmportant Pair of 
finely carved 19th 
Century Pine Mir- 
rors, 73" Wx 
114” H 


OPEN ada Ft iday 9: 


Tale aion 


3}Important 18th Century 
French Aubusson Tapestry, 
152” W x 126” H 








17)ltalian 19th 








fauteuils 





8) Louis XVI Style Tulip Wood 
& Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Marquetry Poudre/Desk 


12) Louis XVI Style Marie 
Antoinette Mahogany Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Commode 
after Benneman & Stocket, 
70" W x 26" D x 38" H 


Century Carrara 
Marble lite size 
figure of a “ Knee- 
ling Joan of Arc” 
by A. FRILLI, 
Firenze. 46" H 


18)ltalian Marble 
Group of “The 
Lecture” signed 
D.ZOl, Firenze. 
54"H 





22)19th Century Italian Renaissance finely 


carved Carrara Marble Bench with Figures 
of Winged Sphinxes, 120" L x 32” D x 
40" H 


4)A Five Piece 19th Century Louis XVI Style 
Carved Gilt-Wood Aubusson Tapestry Salon 
Suite comprised of canapé and four 





i () 
“A. 90 





9)A Pair of Louis XV Style Maho- 
gany & Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Bergeres 





13) Pair of Louis XV Style 
Gilt-Bronze Mounted Tulip 
Wood Marquetry Bombe 


Commodes signed CARLIN. 


47” W X 25" D X 35"H 


19)Palatial 19th Century 
Louis XV style Gilt- 
Bronze & King Wood 
Display Cabinet by 
A. GILBERT. 78” W x 
24" D x 110"H 





23) 19th Century Louis XV 
Style Gilt-Broze Mounted 
Parquetry Side Table, 
36' W X 26” D X 29" H 


VISIT OUR WEB PAGE AT: http://www.jansantiques.com 
SOAM - 4:30PM -- Saturday 10:00AM - 12:30PM 
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5) Italian Micromosaic 
Easel Mirror, Venice ¢ 
1897, 19' W x 24" H 
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10)Impressive 19th 
Century Louis XV 
Style Gilt-Wood 

Mirror with Cher- 

ubs, 44" W x 69" H 
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14) 19th Century 
Portrait of a Lady § 
with Angel. 
School of Nattier, oe 
46” W x 48"H . 


24) Italian 19th 
Century Carved — 


Carrara Marble 


ina 





Sculpture of 
“EVE” on pedes a 
tal, by SCIPIO 5 | 
TADOLINIc. fom f 
1873.72"H [Ry 
| (a 
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SES TANT THUNDER, 


Naught- -to-sixty in 5.8 sh. a figment of a 


ai 
 A-V8 SCREAM DOUIN FROM iT fit: 
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\Uf imagination, now a fixture of intimidation. All courtesy of f 
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_ ONE BY ONE, EACH CAR SUCCUTIIBS. 
\ | 
i the 300-horsepower, 32-valve V8" which secthes ans — 


/ SOCETHING CDICKED © 


this, the fiercest, fastest automatic sedan 1 in the world! 


4 
a} 


i THIS (DAY COMES. 


{ / 
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THE, NE Uf gs. 


A\ FASTER. SLEEKER. MEATER. 





“Car and Driver, October 1997. **300-hp V8 available on the GS 400 model only. tBased on 0 to 60 mph accele n times listed in major U.S. and international enthusiast magaz ©1997 Lexus, A Div 


Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat and obey 





all speed laws. For more information, visit us at www.lexus.com or call 80 
wR Wing 
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THE VICTOR AND SALLY 


GANZ COLLECTION 





Featuring 
Important Works by 


Picasso 

Johns 
Rauschenberg 
Stella 

Hesse 


Exhibition 
October 25 — November 9, 1997 


Auction 
November 10, 1997 
(tickets 212 546 1128) 


Inquiries 

Franck Giraud, Modern Art 

212 546 1172 

Neal Meltzer, Contemporary Art 
212 546 1169 

Jonathan Rendell, Prints 

212 546 1024 


In conjunction with the sale, 
Christie's is publishing A Life of 


Collecting: Victor and Sally Ganz. 


To order either the book or the 
catalogue: 800 395 6300 


Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


Internet 
www.christies.com 


(Shown right) 

Pablo Picasso 

Le réve 

signed and dated bottom 
left ‘Picasso XXXII’ 

oil on canvas, 51'/s x 38 /s in, 
painted in Boisgeloup 
January 24, 1932 

Estimate on request 
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ECTION 





Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


Internet 
www.christies.com 


(Shown right) 

Pablo Picasso 

linocuts and lithographs 
to be included in the sale 
of American and Modern 
Prints, November 3, 1997 
Estimates on request 
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Cover: Actor Sylves- 
ter Stallone and his 
daughter, Sophia 
Rose, at his Miami 
residence. Photograph 
by Dan Forer. See 
page 212. Anovi 
RiGcut: The living 
room of a Georgian- 
style Virginia house. 
Interior design by 
Thomas Pheasant. 
Photography by Bruce 
Katz. See page 268. 
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186 MANHATTAN MODULATIONS 
Orchestrating Space and Color in a Renovated 
Town House 
\rchitecture by Hermes Mallea, AA 
Interior Design by Carey Maloney 
‘Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 


196 MA.isu, STING AND STYLER 
A California Beach House Designed for 
Family Holidays 
Interior Design by Frank K. Pennino 
and Scott Shelley 
‘Text by Georgina Howell 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


204 A CONTEMPORARY EYE 
Art Dealer Joseph Helman’s Stellar Collection 
in Manhattan 
‘Text by Dana Micucci 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


212 ARCHITECTURAL DIGEsT VISITS: 
SYLVESTER STALLONE 
Life on the Grand Scale for the Actor in Miami 
Interior Design by Massimo Papiri 
Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Dan Forer 
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EATON SQUARE COMPOSITION 

Practicing the Art of Informal Comfort in London 
Text by Michael Peppiatt , 

Photography by Christopher Simon Sykes 


ARCHITECTURE: BRIDGING STYLES 
IN VERMONT 

A Modern House Echoes Vintage New 
England Structures 

Architecture by James Strasman 

Interior Design by Dee Chenier, AsID 
Text by Leon Whiteson 

Photography by Matt Wargo 


TRADITIONALISM TODAY 

Youthful Elegance for an Apartment on 
Central Park 

Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg, AIA 
Interior Design by Jed Johnson 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Scott Frances 


MakING CuLTuRES CONNECT 
Islamic Design Meets Western Style in 
Southern California 

Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Charles S. White 


continued on page 12 


4) | INTRODUCING 


| SOURCE EXTREME 
DUAL BENEFIT COMPLEX 


—— 


ONLY FROM CHANEL, THE BIGGEST MERGER IN SKIN CARE HISTORY. . 
THE FIRST TREATMENT TO HELP CORRECT DRYNESS AT ITS SOURCE WHILE 


REDUCING THE APPEARANCE OF EXISTING LINES AND WRINKLES. 


























ANTI-DRYNESS BENEFIT 
| FORMULATED WITH EXCLUSIVE BOTANICAL TO 
HELP PREVENT AND CORRECT MOISTURE LOSS. 
| ANTI- WRINKLE BENEFIT 

UNIQUE FORMULA WITH HIGH LEVELS OF VITAMIN A 


HELPS DIMINISH THE APPEARANCE OF WRINKLES. 






| SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN RESULTS 
) *160% IMPROVEMENT IN SKIN SOFTNESS 
) * 89% IMPROVEMENT IN SKIN DRYNESS 


| * 49% REDUCTION IN APPEARANCE OF 
ig LINES AND WRINKLES 
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SOURCE EXTREM! 


DUAL BENEFIT COMPLEX — 
ANTI-DRYNESS/ANTI-WRINKLE 


CHANEL 


PARIS NEW YORK 


©1997 CHANEL®, Inc. 








1-800-347-9177 MONDAY TO SATURDAY, 9AM TO 5PM, EASTERN. IN SELECT STORES 
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Furniture designer Wen- 
dell Castle’s No Excuses 
desk. See page 31. 
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DoMEsTIC POLICY FOR 

GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS 

The Former Presidential Adviser in New York 
Architecture and Interior Design by 

Stephen Miller Siegel, ata 

Text by Jesse Kornbluth 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


ArT: ENGLISH FARM ANIMAL PORTRAITS 


Nineteenth-Century Paintings That Reflect the 


Breeder's Pride 


By Ann E. Berman 


BEFORE AND AFTER: 

UPDATING A Famity CLAssIc 

Color and Texture Add New Energy to a 
Connecticut Residence 

Interior Design by Richard Keith Langham 
Text by Cynthia Zarin 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


Wuritre Housrt AGENDA 

Light Tones and Neoclassical Accents Inform a 
Serene Retreat near Washington, D.C. 
Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 

‘Text by Roland Flamini 

Photography by Bruce Katz 
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AD SHopPING: BOUNTIES OF BATH 
Hunting for English Antiques with Robert Kime 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: 

JAPANESE STUDIO CERAMICS 

Refined Pieces from Meiji-Period Masters 
By Doris Athineos 


PROFILE: Eyre DE LANUX 
Remembering an Innovator of Modern Design 
By Mitchell Owens 


ARCHITECTURE: 

EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 

Mark Guard’s Modernist Touch Links Paris and 
London Apartments 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Ianthe Ruthven 


GARDENS: CULTIVATING THE Past 
Virginia Robinson's Legacy in Beverly Hills 
Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Derek Fell 


AD TRAVELS: 

BANGKOK’S SUAN PAKKAD PALACE 
Royal Heirlooms Displayed in Thailand 
Text by Carol Lutfy 

Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


AD ELECTRONICA: 

Home Gyms GET Fir 

New Technology to Shape Up Your Workout 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AD Estates: EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 
ON THE MARKET 
Essex, South Carolina, the Catskills... 


To THE TRADE 
Design World Sources 


AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 
Galleries Featured in This Issue 
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Exclusive designs by Elizabeth Gage in 18kt gold. 


Repoussé gold necklace, with jasper cameo of 


a bearded man’s face, and matching earrings. 
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“YOUR JULY ISSUE IS FILLED WITH 
MARVELOUS JOURNALISTIC EXPLORATIONS.” 


Thank you for the charming feature on 
Ali MacGraw (Visits, July 1997). Ms. 
MacGraw has been special to her fans 
ever since she stole our hearts in Love 
Story. It has been good to see her ma- 
ture and become the attractive and tal- 
ented woman that she is today. 

Mayre C. JEAN 

FAYETTEVILLE, [TENNESSEE 


I want to comment on some points 
in the feature on Ali MacGraw. It 
is her business whether or not she 
likes what she terms “so-called South- 
west style” and “fake Indian stuff.” 
The article refers to rugs as “Native 
American knockoffs.” It seems to me 
that these are aspersions cast on very 
hardworking Native American artists 
and artisans. There are a great many 
wonderful, world-renowned Indian art- 
ists whose magnificent works are pre- 
ferred and procured by sophisticated 
art collectors. They are not to be de- 
meaned in such a manner. 

CLEo B. Coor 


GOopyYEAR, ARIZONA 


Ali MacGraw is a right-on woman. 
Thank you for giving us this fascinating 
story. It’s magic. 

DEIRDRE PETREE 


PLAINSBORO, NEW JERSEY 


“Tropic of Manhattan” (July) was the 
most spectacular feature I’ve ever seen 
in Architectural Digest. It only made me 
want to see more of Michael Connors’s 
collection. Thank you. 

CHRISTINA SHIPPS 

New York, New York 


Your July issue is filled with marvelous 
journalistic and photographic explo- 
rations of residences around the world. 
Of particular interest to me was the in- 
depth article “Tropic of Manhattan,” 
featuring a rather unique and now very 
popular collection of West Indian fur- 
niture and artifacts. The quality of the 
collection caught my eye, and I am re- 


lieved to know where to send my clients 
when I cannot provide them with the 
quality goods they have been seeking. 
Laura Knoop KING 

DrirEcTOR, CHRISTIE’S SAN FRANCISCO 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


I enjoyed “Tropic of Manhattan.” Just 
when you think you’ve seen everything | 
under the sun, AD comes through with 
a wonderful new discovery. | 
LesLizE A. WESTBROOK 
SUMMERLAND, CALIFORNIA 


In your pursuit of architectural delights 
in the July issue, you seem to have tak- — 
en leave of your moral sense. I refer to - 
not one but two transgressions in a sin- 
gle issue. The first is a rendering, as an 
example of beauty, of a Jamaican planta-_| 
tion of the 1830s (“Tropic of Manhat- 
tan,” page 119), complete with black © 
slaves laboring under the hot sun and 
the insolent eye of a white overseer- 
flogger. Beauty? The second instance is 
a textual allusion (“Southern Manners,” 
page 137) to “the gentility of the Old 
South,” unabashedly ignoring that era’s 
infrastructure of human slavery and 
poor white peonage. Gentility? 

WILLIAM CoucH 

GuayAQgutiL, ECUADOR 


Your coverage of our house on Dingley 
Island (“Handmade in Maine,” June 
1997) was done with sensitivity, style 
and near-perfect accuracy. Due to a fail- 
ure on my part, however, the caption at- 
tributing the construction of the boat to 
me was in error. While I helped in its 
construction, the design and building of 
this boat was done by McKie W. Roth, 
Jr., of Castine, Maine. 

Tuos. Moser . 

AUBURN, MAINE 


I am very glad that AD at Large has 
been redesigned and is again elegant 
in its simplicity (July). 

JEANE M. LEGGETT 

Tucson, ARIZONA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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“Romantica” Silver and Gold Collection 
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© 1997 Carrera y Carrera. All Rights Reserved 4201 Versailles Road Lexington, KY 40592 606-254-3412 
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Next month Architectural Digest visits Forrest Gump in Alabama. 
Actually, we visit Winston Groom, who created Forrest Gump, 
whose immense popularity enabled Groom and his wife, Anne-Clin- 
ton Groom, to build a house of their own design in the author’s child- 
hood haunt of Point Clear. “I love old houses and have owned them 
in Virginia and New York,” says Groom, “but we wanted something new this time, suit- 
ed just to us. We got it.” In Manhattan, we feature artist Jennifer Bartlett’s Greenwich 
Village residence and Mica Ertegun’s beautiful rooms for Carolyne Roehm on the East 
Side. Other stories include Peter Marino’s design for a chateau in Bordeaux and excit- 
ing projects in London, San Francisco, Malibu and Italy. Could the December issue, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be compared to a box of chocolates? Well, if you insist. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





JANE SMmILey is the Pulitzer Prize-winning — 
author of A Thousand Acres. Other novels in- 
clude Moo and the forthcoming The All-True 
Travels and Adventures of Lidie Newton. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 


Bruce Katz is a Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based photog- 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


rapher whose work has 
appeared in Rolling Stone, 
Historic Preservation and The 
Washington Post. His latest 





JupitTH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Isak Di- 
nesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which wona 
National Book Award. She is writing a biog- 
raphy of Colette for Knopf. 


Doris ATHINEOS, a former associate editor 
for Forbes magazine, where she covered the 
art market, has written for The New York 
Times, the New York Observer, ARTnews and 
Art & Antiques. She is working on a book 


project is a book about the 
C&O Canal. 


JessE KoRNBLUTH, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the editorial director of 
about collecting. AOL Networks, a division of America Online. | NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 


ANN E. BERMAN is a freelance writer who 


specializes in the arts. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The Last 
Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is writing a 


biography of French diplomat Edmond Genet. 


JOsEPH GIOVANNINI has written about ar- 
chitecture for The New York Times and the 
Los Angeles Times. He is writing a book about 
contemporary architecture. 


GEORGINA HOWELL lives 

g in Surrey, England, and is a 
contributing editor for the 
London Sunday Times Maga- 
zine. Her books include In 
Vogue and Sultans of Style. 
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ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and design in Asia. 


Dana Micucct is a New York-based writer 
who specializes in the arts. 


MITCHELL OwENs is a freelance writer 
whose work appears regularly in The New 
York Times. He is writing a biography of 
Pauline de Rothschild to be published by 
Clarkson Potter. 


Micuak PeppiaTt’s biography of Francis 
Bacon, Anatomy of an Enigma, was published 
in July by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Barcelona and 
writes for several publications. 
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The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


MicHaEL WEBB wrote Architects House 
Themselves: Breaking New Ground and Architec- 
ture + Design LA. 


LEON WHITESON is an,architecture critic 
and novelist. He is working on a memoir, 


Away from Africa. 
ya CYNTHIA ZARIN’s work has 
of we ¢ appeared in The New York 

4 | Times Magazine and The New 
: Yorker. Her most recent col- 
lection of poetry, Fire Lyric, 
was published by Knopf. 
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FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649. 
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MANHATTAN 
TROVE 


t Lee Calicchio, I’m 

not seeing Sotheby’s ar- 

cade rehashed,” says 
Joanne de Guardiola, who 





























_ looks to the Upper East Side 


dealer for 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury French and English an- 


| tiques for the interiors she de- 


signs. “Lee has things that are 


_ more tailored—like an Armani 


or a toned-down Chanel— 
rather than rococo.” On a re- 
cent visit, de Guardiola (right) 


| was taken with a ca. 1840 


French mahogany-and-parcel- 


_ gilt fauteuil and a Strasbourg 


marquetry games table. And she 
admired a ca. 1860 French grot- 
to chair with a cockleshell back 

and seat, dolphin arms and sea- 

horse legs; a japanned desk; and 
a pair of Charles X tables. 





JAMES PRINZ 


JOHN LEI 





CHICAGO 
MISSION 


esigners Naomi Leff and 

Harry Schnaper and col- 
lectors alike stop by Michael 
FitzSimmons in Chicago for 
Arts and Crafts furniture and 
objects, such as Louis Sullivan 
cast balusters (right). “I special- 
ize in all aspects of the Ameri- 
can Arts and Crafts Movement, 
says FitzSimmons, who opened 
his shop in 1990. The loft is di- 
vided into rooms, where furni- 
ture, lighting and textiles are 
arranged alongside paintings, 
metalware and ceramics (left). 
FitzSimmons, who also carries 
leaded-glass windows, shows 
pieces by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the Stickleys, Charles Limbert 
and Roycroft and Gates potter- 
ies. A newsletter informs clients 
of new acquisitions (such as a 








Calicchio, a collector turned 
antiques dealer, often goes on 
buying trips to Europe, where 
she finds such furnishings as a 
William IV rosewood library 
table on a trestle base with in- 
laid brass stringing and a small 
Danish mahogany table with 
four carved paw feet as well as 
more unusual pieces, including 
a 17th-century Portuguese ta- 
ble with teardrop drawer pulls 
and turned baluster legs, a 
French tole samovar made in 
about 1810, a 19th-century 
Chinese black-lacquered box 
with a gilt design and dragon- 
head feet and a 16th-century | 
Italian tapestry pillow. Lee | 
Calicchio, 134 E. 70th St., 
New York, NY 10021; 


212/717-4417. 





JAMES PRINZ 





ca. 1911 side chair by Wright) 
and offers profiles of Arts and 
Crafts designers. Michael 
FitzSimmons Decorative Arts, 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
IL 60610; 312/787-0496. 


continued on page 3 
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INFINITI. OWN ONE AND YOU’LL US SL 





INFINITI. 





CAREFUL, YOU MAY RUN OUT OF PLANET. 


QXx4 


It is, as they say, a very small world. That is, when your mode of 
travel happens to be a QX4-: It has everything you need to get 
from Boston to Baja. With luxury features that’ll make you feel 
as though you never left home. All for just $36,800* 


¢ The most technologically sophisticated automatic All-Mode 
AWD’ system available on a luxury sport utility vehicle. 


e A custom-designed 150-watt 6-speaker Bose’ audio system 
with in-dash CD player, 6-disc CD autochanger and cassette. 


' dm [0] os 24 ¢=[0(-Mmeloi (ean cra] alolera]e) ele) [alccremalccia elm Titamvelelemtelaomed aan 
e An 8-way power adjustable driver’s seat with lumbar support. 
e A powerful 3.3-liter V6 engine. 

e Dual air bags and 4-wheel ABS brakes. 


™ 


e Sturdy MonoFrame” construction for a stronger, more rigid QX4. 


e Is ranked “Best Compact Sport Utility Vehicle in Initial Quality” 
by J.D. Power and Associates * * 


Before visiting Baja, be sure to visit your nearest Infiniti Retailer 
for a Guest Drive; or for more information call 1-800-499-5900. 
O]mi (ole) mie) melmelamaatcmlalcciaalciare] MAN iWAlalilalemelstemee)iar 


OWN ONE AND YOU’LL UNDERSTAND. 





©1997 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A. Bose® is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation. * 1998 QX4 MSRP is $36,800 and includes Sunroof Preferred 


Package, excludes taxes, title, license, destination and options. Retailer sets actual price 


**The QX4 was the highest ranked compact sport utility vehicle in J.D. Power and 


Associates 1997 Initial Quality Study.™ Study based on a total of 43,752 consumer responses indicating owner reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership 





LONDON 
CALLING 


aul Ferrante is like club 

central with the top de- 

signers in southern Cali- 
fornia,” says Mimi London 
(right), who’s been a customer 
of the Los Angeles shop since 
the 1970s. “The reproduction 
lighting is wonderful, and the 
reproduction furniture is quirky 
and eccentric.” London recently 
bought a copy of an Italian an- 
tique chair with a small seat 
(right) that she says is very com- 
fortable. “I find the best acces- 
sories in southern California 
there and the oddest assortment 
of them,” she says, “anything 
from twig brooms from Paris to 
highfalutin Han pieces. The 
bronze light with a palm tree 
and the Chinese porcelain 
roosters are perfect examples 
of the oddball nature of the 
pieces there.” The late Paul Fer- 
rante and Tom Raynor opened 
their shop on Melrose Place 40 
years ago, focusing on custom 
lighting and restored antique 


AT AUCTION 


he Phillips auction house’s 

new experts in the 20th- 
century decorative arts depart- 
ment—director Usha Subrama- 
niam, who hails from Christie’s, 
Georges de Bartha in Geneva 
and Dan Klein in London—are 
preparing for their first auction, 
to be held on Dec. 11 in New 
York. Headlining the auction is 
a Gallé cameo peony table 
lamp, which is expected to sell 
for between $200,000 and 
$300,000. Among the pieces in 
the furniture lots are a 1902 
armchair by Bernhard Pankok, 
which is estimated at $10,000 
to $15,000, an early Marcel 
Breuer laminated and lac- 
quered birch lounge chair from 
1934 and pieces by Ettore 


I | 


JIM MCHUGH 





lighting. That’s still a mainstay 
of the business, now run by 
Raynor with the help of his sis- 
ter, Grace, and even New York 
designers, such as Marjorie 


A circa 1905 Favrile 
glass-and-bronze 
lamp from Tiffany 
Studios at Phillips 


Sottsass and Josef Hoffmann. 
Subramaniam and her col- 
leagues have also assembled an 

interesting collection of Ger- 
man decorative arts that in- 
cludes a 20-piece set of Von 
Eiff glass consigned by the 
family and 50 pieces of Loetz 
Austrian glass consigned by 

an American collector. Phillips, 
406 E. 79th St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/570-4830. 







Shushan, call on him for light- 
ing. “Everybody goes there to 
get pieces wired and shaded,” 
says London. Raynor travels to 
Europe and brings back an- 





JIM MCHUGH 


At Paul Ferrante, a 
1930s Viennese bronze 
wired as a lamp 


tiques that he uses as models for 
his precisely rendered replicas, 
such as an 18th-century Italian 
giltwood chandelier and 19th- 
century French wrought iron 
sconces. Paul Ferrante, 8464 
Melrose Place, Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 213/653-4142. 


MAPPING PARIS 


. Pocker, known to such de- 

signers as Renny Saltzman 
and David Kleinberg as the 
place for frames and prints, is 
the exclusive American im- 


porter of The Maps of Paris Port- 


folio, issued by French publisher 


Claude Tchou. Originally pub- 
lished in 1739 as the Turgot 
Map, the portfolio comprises 
20 sheets that, when put togeth- 
er, create a complete map of 
Paris. Neighborhoods like the 
Marais and the churches of 
Notre Dame, St.-Germain-des- 
Prés and St.-Sulpice are easily 
recognizable today. The port- 
folio sells for $700. J. Pocker 
135 E. 63rd St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/838-5488. 


continued on D 
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ONE-OF-A-KIND CASTLE 


endell Castle’s newest 

furniture will be on view 
at Leo Kaplan Modern in New 
York Nov. 7-29. Castle, who 
will be awarded a gold medal 
from the American Craft Coun- 
cil, shows his feel for organic 
shapes with his No Excuses 
desk (right), which has legs that 
look like fins. The elongated 
bell-bottom legs of his Which 
Way Is Up? table are carved 
into pleats that pierce the top. 
“T wanted to make notice of the 
fact that the table is constructed 
of parts,” he says. Designers also 
commission him to create fur- 
nishings. Clodagh, for instance, 
had Castle craft a dining table 
and chairs. “He interpreted the 
design perfectly and added his 
magic,” she says. “If you happen 
to fall off one of the chairs and 
look under the table, you'll see 
the most wonderful painting un- 
derneath.” Leo Kaplan Modern, 
965 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10021; 212/535-2407. 
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Double Vision (right) 
and Five Diners in 
Park Lane (below) at 
Hulton Getty 


OURTESY HULTON GETTY PICTURE GALLERY 


ra 





Vi trying to broaden 
the appeal of photogra- 
phy,” says Michael Hoppen, di- 
rector of the new Hulton Get- 
ty Picture Gallery in London, 
which sells handmade prints of 
vintage black-and-white photos 
from its archive of some 15 mil- 
lion images by such photogra- 
phers as Man Ray, André Ker- 
tész and Bill Brandt. “We’re not 
pretending these have huge val- 
ue, but we treat them like vin- 
tage prints,” says Hoppen, who 
has a photo gallery in the same 
building. (Nina Campbell and 
Joanna Wood are clients). A 
retouched print costs from $80 
to $400. Hulton Getty Picture 
Gallery, 3 Jubilee Pl., London 
SW3 3TD; 44-171-376-4525. 


continued on page 41 | 
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the same 

















ANTIQUES IN 
ENGLAND 


hat Colefax and Fowler 

has a showroom brim- 

ming with pristine an- 
tiques—and that it’s open to the 
public and not only to such de- 
sign regulars as David Easton, 
Mark Hampton and Michael 
Smith—is one of London’s 
best-kept secrets. “When Cole- 
fax and Fowler started manufac- 
turing wallpapers and fabrics, 
people might have lost sight of 
the fact that antiques were the 
old core of the business,” says 
Roger Jones, the new director of 
Colefax and Fowler Antiques. 
“Things had gotten tired; they 
looked the same. I tend to buy 
more expensively than my pre- 
decessors.” Jones (right, with 
Easton, at right) is likely to 
show a 19th-century burl-ve- 
neer writing desk that he says 
wouldn’t have made it to the 
showroom floor 20 years ago. 
While he pays homage to the 
past—“We’ve always been asso- 
ciated with painted English and 
Continental furniture from the 
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Dupain’s ca. 1780 ber- 
geres at the Chinese 
Porcelain Company 
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18th and early 19th centuries” 
—Jones also has plenty of Bie- 
dermeier, country French and 
Scandinavian pieces in fruit- 
wood and other light woods, 
simple Empire and japanned or 
lacquered furnishings, mirrors, 
lamps and prints. “I like a cer- 
tain gutsiness in furniture 
rather than the polite and some- 
what spindly elegance of much 
of what was produced in the 
late 18th century. I’m always on 
the lookout for things that are 
unexpected or amusing in some 
way, or just unusually pretty.” A 
gray-and-pink four-poster 
sporting a high domed canopy 
with carved ostrich-plume 
finials (left) and a Scottish bed 
with its original painted cornice 
stand out among the approxi- 
mately 600 antiques in the in- 
ventory, which is displayed in 
what once was Nancy Lancas- 
ter’s yellow bedroom and six 
other rooms in the 18th-centu- 
ry London town house that has 
been the firm’s home since 
1947. Colefax and Fowler, 39 
Brook St., London W1Y 2JE; 
44-171-493-2231. 


STTTING 
PRETTY 


t the Chinese Porce- 
lain Company, Khalil 
= Rizk is now featuring 
French chairs made between 
1715 and 1815. “These chairs 
have a twist,” says Bunny 
Williams. “Khalil has a real eye. 
He’s a collector, so he buys what 
he likes.” Included are a set of 
four Louis XV giltwood arm- 
chairs upholstered in Royal 
Aubusson tapestry, a pair of ca. 
1780 bergeres en cabriolet by 
Adrien Pierre Dupain and a pair 
of 1785 Louis XVI lyreback 
chairs. The Chinese Porcelain 
Company, 475 Park Ave., New 
fork, NY 10022; 212/838-7744 


continued on page 44 

















INTRODUCING THE NEW JEER GRAND you'll want the exceptional speed and capabilit! 


CHEROKEE 5.9 LIMITED, THE WORLD’S the new 1998 Jeep Grand Cherokee 5.9 Limit} 


FASTEST SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE. Never before has a Jeep vehicle offered so mi 


A | 
power in such an attractive package. Its massive 5.9 


When you think about four-wheel drive 245 horsepower V8 engine takes you from 0 to 60 1} 
capability, speed isn’t the first thing that usually comes in just 7.0 seconds. Couple that with the 5.9 Limi | 
to mind. Unless, of course, you’re being chased across —__ exclusive Quadra-Trac® four-wheel drive system, } 
the Serengeti by a herd of hostile wildebeest. Then you'll have the ability to outrun the fastest bez 


Always use seat belts. Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 





natter what type of rugged terrain they travel. The new Jeep Grand Cherokee 5.9 Limited. It not 
Of course, all that power isn’t tamed by the 5.9 only has the power to get you into extraordinary 
ited’s luxurious amenities. Like the rich, supple situations, it also has the speed to get you out. 

er that covers everything from the heated front 

5 to the door-trim panels to the armrests. 

For further information about our newest and Jeep 

t powerful Jeep vehicle, simply place a quick call to f 

0-925-JEEP or visit www.jeep.com on the Internet. THERES ONLY OWE 
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CLEARLY Lee 


|e id Dowler’s latest group 
of sculptures for Steuben, 


which will be exhibited at the 
company’s flagship store in 
Manhattan Nov. 3—22, under- 
scores his fascination with 
natural phenomena. With 
names like Chasm, Grotto and 
Cascade, the sculptures stand 
about two feet tall and combine 
unpolished surfaces with clear 
glass. Chasm is an architectural 
cube cut into angled planes 
with a cylinder of unpolished 
glass sitting on its concave top. 
The exhibit marks Dowler’s 


25th year with Steuben, 


which has commissioned de- 
signs by artists Henri Viatisse, 
Georgia O’Keeffe and Isamu 
Noguchi and architect Richard 


Meier during its nearly 100 
year history. Steuben, 717 Fift! 
Ave., New York, NY 10022: 
212/752-1441. 
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David Dowler’s 


Chasm sculpture, 
made for Steuben 


FRENCH LINES 


nne-Sophie Duval has 

the most refined, origi- 

nal and eclectic taste in 
20th century furnishings—she’s 
the master of the period,” says 
Alain Demachy (left) of the 
Parisian dealer (AD, May 1996), 
whom he’s known for 20 years. 
Demachy, who is showing more 
decorative arts from the 1900s 
on in his own Paris shop, Ga- 
lerie Camoin Antiquités, picked 
out a Paul Dupré-Lafon desk 
finished in red Hermés leather 
(left) at Duval’s gallery. Dupré- 


ric Widing and Glenn Peck 
have joined forces to form 
Widing & Peck, a Manhattan 
gallery devoted to American 
painting made between 1850 
and 1950. Widing & Peck’s em- 
phasis is on the earlier period, 
including works from the Ash- 
can School and the Hudson 
River School as well as Ameri- 
can Impressionist paintings. 
Peck, an expert on the Ashcan 
School, is preparing a catalogue 
raisonné of the art of George 
Bellows. Among the works in 
the Widing & Peck inventory 
are a 1909 Bellows oil of the 


Zion, New Jersey, farmstead 


PAIN'TING AMERICA 


Be 7 ag 














Lafon enjoyed a long relation- 
ship with Hermés, which exe- 
cuted the leatherwork for his 
designs, and the desk was made 
in 1935 during Dupré-Lafon’s 
heyday. This fall Duval is show-| 
ing a large cache of pieces by 
Dupré-Lafon and Eyre de 
Lanux (see p. 94), from Dupré- | 
Lafon bedside tables in leather | 
and parchment to a pair of 
Eyre de Lanux armchairs. 
Galerie Anne-Sophie Duval, 
5 quai Malaquais, 75006 Paris; 
33-1-43-54-51-16. 






At Widing & Peck, 
George Bellows’s oil 
of Eugene O’Neill’s 


family’s farm 


owned by Eugene O’Neill’s 
family; a 1927 portrait by Lilian 
Westcott Hale of two girls, 
Town Mouse and Country Mouse; 
and a pastel of a woman playing 
the cello by Thomas Wilmer 
Dewing. Clients include the 

B 5 Studio (formerly Bentley 
LaRosa Salasky) and Frank 
Nicholson, who has designed 
many of the Ritz-Carlton ho- 
tels. Widing & Peck, 47 E. 66th 
St., New York, NY 10021; 
212/472-1455. 0 i 
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18K gold jewelry watch with two rows of diamonds. High-precision quartz movement. 
Scratch-resistant synthetic sapphire crystal. Water-resistant to 99 feet. (Enlarged for detail.) 


BAUME & MERCIER 


GENEVE 
—— WATCH BOUTIQUE —— 


SHREVE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S JEWELER SINCE 1852 


POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO (415) 421-2600 
STANFORD SHOPPING CENTER, PALO ALTO (415) 327-2211 
(800) 5-SHREVE 








GUEST SPEAKER 





Y FAVORITE SORT OF SIGN USED 
to be Open House, with an 
arrow pointing down a street 


I’d never visited before. I was one of 


those visitors realtors just put up with— 
already housed well enough and think- 
ing of buying only as a fantasy. Open 
houses appealed to all sorts of low- 
down instincts in me—inquisitiveness 
(what could I glean about the present 
owners, especially about why they were 
selling?), acquisitiveness (didn’t I de- 
serve, rather than need, a better house 
than I already lived in?), escapism (there 
was always something more worthwhile 
that I should be doing), competitiveness 
(my taste was better than theirs, after 
all). But in fact I used to have many 
kinds of revelations when I was visiting 
open houses, and so my real motivation 
was seeking after self-knowledge. Once 
[ had a revelation in Orange County, 


Northern Califor- 
nia—based author Jane 
Smiley wrote the noy- 
els Moo and the Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning A 
Thousand Acres. Her 
next book, The All- 
True Travels and Ad- 
ventures of Lidie New- 
ton, will be published 
in April by Knopf. 
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JANE SMILEY 
DREAM HOUSE 


The dream properties seemed all to be taken, 
and the only thing left was oddball residences on 
great land or terrific houses in dying towns. 


California. It was that if you spent a re- 

ally large amount of money on a really 
large house and another large amount 
of money on superior carpeting, just 
walking from room to room was an ex- 
hausting trek. Another time I had a rev- 
elation in an exquisitely refurbished 
Victorian in my town of Ames, Iowa. 
That was that the lovely rooms of exact- 
ly the type I’d always coveted must have 
been built for people considerably 
smaller than I (I am six-two) because I 
kept stumbling around and knocking 
into things. I was looking for my dream 


house, and, I thought, by checking out 









every house that was for sale, I was elim- 
inating what I didn’t want. 

My lifelong aspirations fell one by 
one by the wayside: horsey mansion in 
England—too cold and not enough hot 
water for a good bath; fantastic view— 
too hard to get to; lovely farm—too 
lonesome; innovative earth-friendly 
building—too hard to understand and 
work with; dome—too weird. I was. 
hard to please, yes, but as a slowish 
baby boomer who only got together 
her first down payment when interest 
rates were approaching 14 percent, I 
also came to understand, with regrét, 
that I was too late. The dream prop- 
erties seemed all to be taken, and the 
only thing left was oddball residences 
on great pieces of land or terrific 
houses stranded in dying towns, far | 
from everything. 

And then I moved to California, 
where dream houses are a whole indus- 
try and where, I thought, I would surely — 
find it. | wasn’t wrong. I did find it. It 
belonged to the very first couple there 
who befriended our family. After days 
and weeks of traipsing through every 
house in our price range, I would go 
over and sit at the granite island in their 
kitchen, make occasions to linger in 
their guest bath, run my fingers along | 
the windowsills, and feel entirely at 
home. It was my very,own dream house, 
even though I hadn’t thought of such a 
house or known it was possible until I 
met them, but it suited me so exactly in 
every particular that however much 
they loved it and however much it was 
an emanation of their taste and way of 
life, I thought I must love it more. Well! 
This was a quandary, for of course cov- 
etousness of thy neighbor’s house is 
probably as immoral as covetousness of 
thy neighbor’s spouse. In the end, I 

continued on page 48 
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It’s free. But the help could be priceless. 





| Ais for ANOLON... 
The first word in 
sourmet cookware. 





JANE SMILEY 


continued from page 46 
came up with a few simple guidelines 
for this situation. 


Dos: 


1. Do let yourself appreciate, in de- 
tail, everything in the house you admire. 
In my case, I admire the history of the 
house (old California adobe), the wood- 
work (straight-grained spruce stained 
the color of a golden retriever), the 
metal lattice windows and the perfectly | 
even interior temperature year-round, | 
owing to the radiant floor heating. | 

2. Do express your admiration enthu- | 
siastically, both in words and through | 
your evident pleasure in being in the 
house. 

3. Do be an entertaining guest. 

4. Do ask ahead of time if you plan to ~ 
copy some feature of their house in re- 
furbishing your own. 


Why? Even your handpicked 


heirloom tomatoes slide out 





———— 


of the pan intact thanks to our 
superior nonstick finish. 


Amazing! 
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PROFESSIONAL 
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Be mynit a salen a ae a a a 5. Do compliment the house to others. 
DuPont's best nonstick ulegipohe- creates Don'ts: 
the world’s most durable nonstick cookware ail 
1. Don’t make an offer on the house if | 
Fo g 88-387 t 


it is not for sale, at least more than once. 
2. Don’t mention to the owners that 
short list of the house’s flaws that you 


@) keep repeating to yourself as a charm 
against envy. 


, wy 3. Don’t fail, when you return to your 
Decorators Source Over 65 vears own house, to run down the list of | 
things about it, in all its imperfection, 
that you really like (my house happens 
to have a very welcoming interior, espe- 
cially after dark). 

4. Don’t wait to work on your own 
house in the vain hope that they will sell 
theirs—it’s like refusing to take up a ca- 
reer in hopes of a large inheritance. 

5. Don’t call their architect and ask 
for the same thing, then build it secretly 
in another town. 














The fact is, I doubt that I will ever 
move again. When I saw that my dream 
house was something I could never have 
dreamed up on my own in a million 

Visit our trade showroom and select from our vast collection of years, I stopped believing in dream 

hand-carved Formal and Country Furnishings for living rooms, houses. The fact is, if my friends were to | 

dining rooms, bedrooms. move and sell me their house, I would | 
* surely miss them more than I would like | 

Mon. - Fri. 10 - 6 (Thurs. 10 - 8) © Sat. - Sun. 11 - 5 living in their house. The fact is, every 

= + seagate Refi, 8 house in the world 1s inescapably /ocated, 

~ an i a: "ty which means it is a compromise, not a 
dream. I, for example, live in a swell lo- 

continued on page 52 
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Believing that the very essence of classic design is to fulfill your every sense 
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Sport Classic in steel and 18K gold. Water resistant to 50m. 5 year international limited warranty. 


SHREVE & CO. 








SAN FRANCISCO’S JEWELER SINCE 1852 





POST & GRANT, SAN FRANCISCO (415) 421-2600 
STANFORD SHOPPING CENTER, PALO ALTO (650) 327-2211 
(800) 5-SHREVE 


http://www.shreve.com/ 
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All the elements come together at Kravet this season, starting with the fr 
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Signature style at Kravet means a boutique of 


















exclusive collections. Regal floral patterns and 


gilded damasks inspired by Louis XIV’s Palace of 


Versailles and dreamy romantic vignettes from 


George Vanderbilt’s Biltmore Estate now become part 


of your palette of choices. The formality of courtly 


European tradition is transformed by Mark Hampton, 
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Comfort the body 


while delighting 


the eye. Choose 


Kravet furniture 


for traditional 


shape and 


proportion or 


the kind of strong 


modernist lines 


that turn a sofa 


into sculpture. 
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AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
FOR MORE INFORMATION OR FOR A DESIGNER IN YOUR AREA, PLEASE CALL 888 4 KRAVET / WWW.KRAVET.COM 





«APOLLO». DESIGN: BOREK SIPEK. 
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Imagine a cut 
crystal sky 
raining the fire 
and light of 
SWAROVSKI 
crystal. 








i Discover 
SWAROVSKI 
SELECTION. 
Experience 
the purity, 
perfection, 
and fantasy 

of objects 
designed by 
world renowned 
contemporary 
artists. 











SWAROVSKI, 
a world leader in 
“the creation of 
“fine cut crystal 
objects, opens 
the Crystal 
Season. 
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Los Angeles New York San Francisco Denver Minneapolis Chicago 
Michigan Washington DC Florida 


800-636-0134 


To The Trade 


4164 NORTH MARSHALL WAY SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 6029411707 TOLL FREE 888 411 3232 















GUEST SPEAKER 
JANE SMILEY 





continued from page 48 : 
cation for rural California—a beautiful) 


spot ten minutes from the Safeway, fi 


teen minutes from the airport, twenty )® 


minutes from the ocean, but past the 


fog line. Best of all, I have four direc- Jj 
tions in which to flee in case of fire, Wy 
flood or earthquake. But there is that We 


road noise (motorcycles, semis down= 


shifting to make it up the grade, flatbeds | : 
full of jouncing equipment). I don’t ¥) 


mind it—it just tells me wherelam. 
I think maybe the dream house idea” 
was the last unrealistic fantasy I gave up. © 
The dream career, the dream husband, 
the dream children, all turned out to be 
specifically themselves, often wonder- 
ful, sometimes maddening, always real. - 
No dream I ever had when I was young 


of my future family was nearly as inter- 9 


esting as they have turned out to be.” 


Now here I live where I’ve ended up, & 


down in the valley rather than up on the” 


The dream career, 
the dream husband, 
the dream children, 
all turned out to be 
specifically themselves, 
often wonderful, 
sometimes maddening, 
always real. 
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mountaintop, on three acres rather than 


thirty, surrounded by furniture rather 
than “pieces,” listening to the forced air © 
blow through the pipes rather than ~ 
feeling the radiance shine up through — 
my feet. One dog is sacked out on the | 


carpet, the other is coming in through 
the sliding door from the deck. It’s 
Sunday, and things could be a lot ti- 
dier around here. I know that when I 
get up and go into the kitchen, teens 
foraging for breakfast will have left 
every cabinet door open. All of this is 
thoroughly real and thoroughly OK. 
The fact is that the house where these 
moments come together is the best 
dream of all, the one you never knew 
you were going to have. 0] 
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Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by 
Daniel H. Minassian 


HE THING TO KNOW 
Bath is that 
the shops you see are 


about 


only the beginning of it. 
Some of the best dealers are 


out on the road and selling 


from the back of a van or 
from a garage at home. Some 
of the best antiques never hit 
the stores. 


RiGuT: Kime helps 
Macintosh unfurl 

the remnants of an 
Ushak carpet. The 
converted buildings 
on his property show- 
case antiques and the 
fabrics, lighting and 
reproduction furni- 
ture he designs. 


BOUNTIES OF BATH 
HUNTING FOR ENGLISH ANTIQUES WITH ROBERT KIME 





The other thing to know is 
that the architecture of Bath 
has shaped everything. This 
is where the grandeur of Pal- 
ladian country houses ac- 
quired an urban vocabulary 
in town and a more modest 
demeanor as stone manor 
houses in the surrounding 
countryside. Those houses 
have made Bath a great area 
for antiques. The chance to 
live in one has tempted many 
an exhausted dealer to move 




















“T like to find things 
that are usable and 
friendly,” says interi 
designer and dealer 
Robert Kime, who e 
joys scouting Bath fa 
antiques. LEFT: A vie 
from Beckford’s Toy 
er takes in the city an 
surrounding hills. 


BreLow: Richard Na- 
din, left, who, with hi 
colleague Patrick 
Macintosh, travels th 
countryside by car 
searching for antique 
furniture, visits Kime 
right, at his home in 
Wiltshire. They stud) 
a circa 1840 lamp. 



























from the razzle of London; | 
the good English furniture 
coming out ef them has kept® 
the trade’ lively. You won’t# 
find furniture for showing# 
off, but you could find the 
very best of a more useful 
genre—a housekeeper’s cup 
board, some Cotswold Arts 
and Crafts Movement oak, an 

attractive farmhouse table. 
And that suits Robert 
Kime. He looks after a half 
dozen of the stately homes of 
continued on page 58 
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NEIMAN MARCUS. 
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It has long been assumed that bigger equipment means better sound. Not anymore. Bose” Lifestyle 
systems allow you to enjoy better sound with less clutter, less equipment and less complication. @ Unlike 
conventional “components; every part of a Lifestyle® 
system is engineered to work together as a whole. For 
performance, each element is acoustically matched. For 


simplicity, many controls are automatic, which means 





you can do just about anything by pressing only one 
button. And everything is smaller. ¢ A single, 2%'' high music center replaces an entire rack of electron- 
ics and includes a built-in CD player and AM/FM tuner. ® Tiny Jewel Cube” speakers are about the size 
of a computer mouse. And hidden away out of view is the 
Acoustimass” module for purer, more natural bass. Your favorite 
music, movies and sports programs will come 


to life in a way you simply cannot imagine. 





© Home Theater Technology sammed it up 
by saying, “Everything is included and carefully thought out.... The performance 
is awesome.”* @ Please call for more information and your complimentary guide 
to our Lifestyle” music and home theater systems. Then compare the size of Bose 


sound to the sound of the biggest equipment you can find. 
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Is it the size of the equipment? 











ie Or is it the size of the sound? 
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Better sound through researche 
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1-800-444-BOSE Ext.548 www.bose.com 


© 1997 Bose Corporation JN98307CN *From a review of the Lifestyle” 12 home theater system 























continued from page 54 

England and Scotland, not so 
much redecorating as re- 
thinking, making them liv- 
able for this generation by 
adding casual and friendly 
pieces to the museum-qual- 
ity furniture already there. “A 
room only needs a propor- 
tion of wonderful things,” he 
says. “Nothing but priceless 
antiques and the room will 
look like a shop. A dining 
room, for example, should 
work as well for two people 
eating boiled eggs as for a 


RiGut: Carol Crid- 
land repairs an Ushak 
carpet at Lannowe 
Oriental Textiles, 
which is renowned for 
its restoration and 
conservation work. 
She first patches the 
holes and then 
replaces the knots. 


grand evening; a handsome 
dressing table can have a 
quite ordinary mirror. That’s 
why I like snooping around 
in Bath. All those dealers 
have a decorative eye.” 

He is also a dealer himself, 
and he feels that his double 
life owes much to advice 
from the late Geoffrey Benni- 
son, who used to say to him, 
“Dear boy, never give up the 
dealing. It keeps you sharp. 
Otherwise you just recycle 
the same ideas.” “And he was 
right,” says Kime. “An an- 





PND): (0) 2 INE: 
BOUNTIES OF BATH 





tique fabric or a carpet can be 
the beginning of an entire 
room. I need antiques, and 
because I’m a dealer, people 
bring things to me.” 

They certainly do. Kime’s 
neighbors tend to think the 
Gypsies and tinkers are con- 
verging, but these gentlemen 
of the road are the first rung 
on the ladder that is antiques 
dealing in England, dealer to 
dealer, up the chain. They usu- 
ally resell without restoring, 
and their role is to ferret out 
the best from small local sales. 

‘Two that he relies on are 
Richard Nadin and Patrick 
Macintosh. Between them 
they cover the whole of the 
West Country and Wales. 
Their technique is to read 
some eighty local newspapers 
for advertisements of sales 
and auctions. “The big deal- 
ers from London will know 
about the big sales,” says 
Nadin. “We go to the small 
ones. There are forty-four 
auction rooms in Devonshire 
alone. And only thirty adver- 
tise. You’ve got to be there.” 
After a day on the road they 
spend two hours on the phone 
at night, spreading the word 




















Lrrr: When Kime 
needs antique fabrics 
for a project, he turn 
to Elizabeth Baer, 

who often brings sam- 
ples from her collec- 
tion to his farm. They 
discuss various bolts 
of fabrics of his own 
creation in his library. 


BELow: A circa 1910 
cotton floral print 
bedcovering rests on 
three bundled navy- 
and-red Art Déco drap 
eries on a top shelf at 
Baer’s Pavilion Tex- 
tiles at Freshford Hall. 


about what they’ve found 
They sell from home and 
from fairs in London. 
It’s a way of dealing that 
Kime knows well—he bega 
that way himself. “We’re all 
hunters and gatherers,” he 
points out. He had an antiques 
shop in London, he has alwa 
dealt from his house (see A7= 
chitectural Digest, January 1995), 
and now he has expanded to 
some other buildings near- 
b 
barn and pigsties that are of- 
fice, antiques gallery, work- 
shops and showrooms. 
continued on page 64 
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has been refined. As a result, owner stilecGe has cranataly 
JAGUAR increased. And with the new XJ Series, the momentum continues. 
A new breed of Jaguar For more details, visit www.jaguarcars.com/us. ees 





Call 1-800-4-JAGUAR or visit www.jaguarcars.com/us. “Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. Enjoy tomorrow, Buckle up today, ©1997 Jaguar Cars. 

















MONTBRILLANT 


Recalling BREITLING’s pioneering days, the 
name MONTBRILLANT refers to its first large 
chronograph factory, in the hills above 
the city of La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

The MoNTBRILLANT spirit lives on today 
ina line of outstanding mechanical chrono- 
graphs, all featuring the circular slide rule 
BREITLING invented in the early 1940s. 


AUTHORIZED BREITLING AGENT: 


TOUR NEA) 


Where you meet Your Other Face. 


NEW YORK - PALM BEACH « BAL HARBOUR « COSTA MESA » HOUSTON 
* SHOP-AT-HOME:; 1-800-348-3332 


FOR A CATALOG PLEASE CALL 800/641 73 43 









Mechanical chronograph 
Fitted with a heavy-duty, high- 
performance BREITLING 30 move- 
ment, the remarkably compact 
MONTBRILLANT chronograph 
records short times along with 
providing the time of day. 

Its glareproofed crystal protects a 
dial silvered in the traditional man- 
ner. Water-resistant to 30 m (100 
feet), this distinctive NAVITIMER 
comes with the new NAVITIMER 
bracelet or the BREITLING leather 
strap of your choice. 
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Ricut: Matthew Eden 
in Corsham, near Bath, 
offers antiques in a barn 
that was once a dance 
hall. Outside are obe- 
lisks, gazebos, tables 
and chairs, and his 
reproduction Lut- 
yens-style oak seats. 


Although Eden spe- 
cializes in garden 
items, he also carries 
decorative objects and 
furniture. FAR RIGHT: 
A Spanish riveted 

iron flagon stands 
next to a cast-iron- 
and-brass gas lantern. 


continued from page 58 

Kime offers antiques, and 
he sells the fabrics and wall- 
coverings that he designs and 
his own reproductions of an- 
tique furniture and light- 
ing—things like a Victorian 
chaise that is actually com- 
fortable, the perfect side chair. 








ON $< SHOPPING 


BOUNTIES OF BATH 





All are pieces that have been 
useful for his projects, and 
he wanted more, lots more. 
When he says, “Most rooms 
need at least five lamps, and 
I tend to do houses with 
dozens of rooms,” you can 
see his dilemma. 

Kime has designed about 


Lert: An unusual grot- 
to table with roots for a 
base is displayed at the 
Bannermans’ in Bristol. 


seventy weaves and prints, 
many inspired by antique 
fabrics. And so there is a 
particular anticipation when 
Elizabeth Baer comes up the 
lane with a carful of antique 





fabrics. “We call her the Bag 
Lady,” he says. “She opens 
those bags and strews incred- 
ible fabrics all over the grass, 
all over the car and all over 
me.” He buys widely. “Ill 
have that small piece. It’s 
enough for a cushion. Yes, I’ll 
have that bit of trimming; 








no, I don’t need a frock; that 
check is good for backing on 
chairs; that huge, vulgar pop- 
py might make a good print. 
I better have that too.” 
Baer’s showroom is in the 
basement of her house, Fresh- 
ford Hall. French fabrics are 
her specialty, and she has 


cupboards of antique linen” 


sheets heavy enough to be 
made into slipcovers, ticking 
with subtle gradations of 
bold colors, and bolts of tozle 
de ménage, an unbleached lin- 
en that villagers used for 
every household purpose—a 
bit cut off to wrap up newly 


hatched chicks, a bit more % 


cut off to clean the windows. 
She buys from French street 
markets, tracks down the 


forgotten stock of a mercerie 


that has gone out of business, 
rescues the ticking that was 
about to become rags to 


#q 


clean farm machinery. Linen 
sheets were made from a 
farmer’s own crop of flax, 
woven by the local weaver, 
collected for dowries, washed 

continued on page 68 


Far Lert: An 18th- 
century chinoiserie 
wood structure that 
garden designers 
Isabel and Julian 
Bannerman believe 
served as a game 
larder captures 
Kime’s attention. 


Lert: Kime chats 
with the Bannermans, 
who placed bowls of 
hybrid hellebores on a 
17th-century-style 
Dutch carved bench. 
“They can really ex- 
cite you with their 
creativity,” he says. 
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The essence of good design: the ability to create a piece of furniture that is beautiful in its own right 
but is always uniquely personal. For a free brochure and the resource nearest you, 
telephone 1-800-852-5552 or visit our web site at www.centuryfurniture.com. Showrooms in 
Chicago; Houston; Seattle; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 


Available through interior designers. 
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LARSON-JOHL 
CUSTOM FRAMES THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 
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_ A great frame does more than beautify the art it surrounds. It touches 
the entire room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best in : 
custom frames, ask your framer to see the Larson-Juhl Collection. ADDING ARTISTRY TO ART 


WARMTH TO LIVING 


SHOWN: “PRADO” FRAME. THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. 





© 1997 Larson-Juh 
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continued from page 64 
in the soft water of the near- 
by river, dried in the fields, 
bleached by the sun. Time 
has worked its magic on 
these linens. (Get good in- 
structions before setting off 
down the road to find her.) 
The best places tend to be 
hidden away, none more so 
than Lannowe Oriental Tex- 
tiles. Behind a village house, 
Richard and Joanna Lannowe 
Hall run one of the most 
renowned workshops in the 
world for the cleaning, con- 
continued on page 70 
































SOURCES IN BATH 


1 RoBert KIME 
PO. Box 454 
Marlborough 
Wiltshire SN8 3UR 
44-1264-731-268 
Antiques, fabrics, wallcover- 
ings, lighting and furniture 
By appointment only 


US. agent: 

JOHN ROsSsELLI 
INTERNATIONAL 

523 East Seventy-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-2137 





N 


RICHARD AND 

PAMELA NADIN 

Patrick MACINTOSH 

No. 2 Lyndhurst Bungalows 
Frenchgrass 
Bradford-on-Avon 
Wiltshire BAIS 1DX 
44-1225-863-166 

Antique furniture 

By appointment only 


w 


ELIZABETH BAER 
PAVILION TEXTILES 
Freshford Hall 
Freshford 

Bath BA3 6EJ 
44-1225-722-522 
Antique textiles 

By appointment only 


4 LANNOWE ORIENTAL 
TEXTILES 
Bath 
44-1225-891-487 
Restoration and conservation 
of antique textiles 
By appointment only 
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BOUNTIES OF BATH 





Lert: The designer 
looks at an oak table 
covered with goods be- | 
longing to Gene Foster, 
center, and Robin Cole- | 
man, right, in Foster’s 
space at Pennard House 
Antiques in Bath. 


BreLow Lert: The Ab- 
bey Churchyard is lo- 
cated in the heart of 
Bath, which was called 
Aquae Sulis in ancient 
times. The city was 
established by the Ro- 
mans around A.D. 54. 


5 MatrrHew EDEN 
Pickwick End 
Corsham 
Wiltshire SN13 OJB 
44-1249-713-335 

Garden and decorative 
objects and reproduction» 
furniture 
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I & J BANNERMAN LTD. - 
Hanham Court 
Hanham Abbots 
Bristol BS15 3NT 
44-1179-610-593 
Garden designing 
By appointment only 
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GENE AND SALLY FOSTER 
Pennard House Antiques 
34 Piccadilly 

London Road 

Bath BAI 6PL 
44-1225-313-791 

Eclectic antiques 






ROBIN AND JAN 
COLEMAN ANTIQUES 
Pennard House Antiques 
3-4 Piccadilly 

London Road 

Bath BAI 6PL 
44-1225-313-791 

Eclectic antiques 


LASZLO KUBINY 





27A/27B Belvedere 
Lansdown 

Bath BAL SHR 
44-1225-428-256 
pmfarnham@aol.com 
Eclectic antiques 
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The TV you own when you can own any TV. 





























Ricut: A blanket of 
yellow daffodils blooms 
in Royal Victoria Park, 
one of the largest of 
Bath’s many parks. 


continued from page 68 


servation and restoration of 


tapestries and carpets. The 
quality of the carpets they 
deal with requires the security 
of anonymity; they don’t ad- 
vertise. Kime heard of them 
through Sotheby’s and Chris- 
tie’s, and examples of their 
work are in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, 
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ers, but this is the only place 
where they can do every- 
thing, even photograph the 
finished carpet if needed.” 
\lso in a village outside the 
city is Matthew Eden, who 
carries on the tradition of 
his father, Robin Eden, a leg- 
end among antiques dealers 
in Bath. The front room of 
his eighteenth-century stone 











the Poldi Pezzoli in Milan, 


the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford and the Al-Sabah 
collection in the Kuwait Na- 
tional Museum. 


“Richard and Joanna offer 


the entire service,” says Kime, 
“and that’s unique as far as | 
know. Some dealers might 
have a small team of restor- 


8) 





house is a gilder’s workshop; 
the office seems to be the 
kitchen table; the antiques 
are in a barn that was convert- 
ed for dancing in the twenties; 
and garden furniture repro- 
ductions of Lutyens’s oak 
seats—as well as metalwork 
chairs, tables, gazebos and 
obelisks—are displayed in his 


own garden. He shows the fur- 
niture at the Chelsea Flower 
Show and sells it by mail order. 

Gardens of a different kind 
take shape on the other side 
of Bath, in the former ab- 
bey that is home to garden 
designers Isabel and Julian 
Bannerman. It isn’t that they 
have things for sale, rather 
that they buy extraordinary 





t SS >| 





garden pieces when they see. 
them—an eighteenth-centu- 
ry Chinese temple, a seven- 
teenth-century Dutch bench, 
a rare eighteenth-century 
grotto table—so they’ll have | 
them when they need them. 
If you buy the temple, they’ll 
design the garden around it. 
Past projects include the rock 

continued on page 74 


Far Lert: Exhibited 
in the windows of Paul 
Michael Farnham’s 
Bath shop are a tea 
planter’s chair with 
Moorish motifs and 
massive hanging bas- 
kets from the great 
conservatory at Enville 
Hall near Shropshire. 


Lert: A collection of 
hedge layers’ walking 
sticks crafted from a 
variety of gnarled and 
twisted burlwoods is 
arranged in a 19th- 
century fruitwood 
yacht builder’s bench. 


The “Thistle” collection, 
hand pauls in 24 carat gold, 
reflectSth@ tradition and 
creative spirit @ Saint Louts. 
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or over twenty 
years we’ve been 
rescuing prized 





antique woods from 
old buildings 
destined for 
destruction. And 
that experience is 
evident in the 
outstanding quality 
and beauty of our 





flooring. 


Antique Wood Flooring 
Since 1973 


P.O. Box 104 
Woodsboro, MD 21798 
800-499-7859 
FAX 301-845-6475 
http://www.vintagelumber.com 
woodfloors@vintagelumber.com 
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Art Nouveau Iron Chandelier 
with six lights. 
cent 3712”, Width 5612” 


MARVIN A EXANDER, INC 


315 E. 62nd St., New York , N.Y. 10021 » 212-838-2320 > Fax: 212-754-0173 


Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorativ e Accessories 
Catalogue available only for the Ll’ Etoile” Collection $5.00. Through your Design Professional. ‘To The Trade. 


e.mail:marv inalexander i@pipeline.com 
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continued from page 70 
garden at Waddesdon Manor in Lord 
Rothschild, a romantic grottolike 
nel for John Paul Getty III and a wood 
land clearing with garden temples at 
Highgrove for the Prince of Wales. 
“Their gardens have a spiritual quality” _ 
says Kime. “Most designers would sim 
ply put a grid plan around a house and 
hope that time will provide the magic, 
The Bannermans encourage every note | 
of resonance in a landscape—they work — 
with a different vocabulary; they see an- — 
other level. They’re artists. Commis- — 
sion a garden from them and you get | 
something that nobody else has.” Pt 
One of Kime’s favorite antiques 
shops in Bath is Paul Michael Farnham’s | 
store, which always has meticulously ¥ 
arranged surprises in the juxtapositions ) 
of a few carefully chosen things. Anoth- | 
er favorite is Pennard House Antiques, | 
| 






















“half a dozen guys with a good eye who 
share the space,” as Kime puts it. “Every 
dealer should call in and say hello.” 
buys primarily from Robin Coleman 
and Gene Foster, and he keeps a sharp 
eye out for the simple things that nine 
out of ten people would never notice— 
a garden chair encrusted with lichen; at 
oak table with pegged construction 
simple ladderback chairs. - 

Coleman and Foster also organize thi 
Bath Dealers Association Fair, which 1 
held the first Thursday, Friday and Sat 
urday in March (March 5, 6 and 7, 1998 


“T like snooping in 
Bath. Those dealers 


have a decorative eye.” 


with a trade preview Wednesday, Mare 
4, at noon). American dealers fly ove 
for it, and London dealers come to re 
stock after the fair at Olympia in Lon 
don, proving that Bath is one of the fev 
places in England where prices can bi 
better than in London. 

“If you only buy from smart an- 
tiques stores, you musn’t be surprised if 
your house looks like a smart antiques 
store,” says Robert Kime. “You don’t 
have to go shopping on Bond Street 
for everything.” 0 
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FE those who judge a place by its buildings, San Francisco is certain to triumph 
as one of the most stunning cities in the nation. And architects come to stay, 
thriving on the city’s artistic appeal and openness to diverse architectural styles. 

In a lively mix of old and new—California style—San Francisco bridges an 
elegant Spanish Mission heritage; fanciful Victorian touches; and a high-tech 
industrial present that is redefining work and living spaces. Add to this the 
happenstance nature of the city’s plan. Grid meets hilly terrain in an irregular maze 
of streets and hills that creates winding paths, triangular garden patches, and 
romantic hidden stairwells—surprises that sightseers will relish. 

No one can reveal these architectural gems with quite the passion that San 
Francisco's local architects and architectural enthusiasts can, many of whom 
comprise the active local chapter of the American Institute of Architects (AIA). 
Using their perspective as a guide, travelers can map out an area-by-area design 
tour of San Francisco's most striking spaces. 


Pacific Heights: Where Victorians Reign 

The Victorian era left its ornate mark on San Francisco; many of its celebrated 
Painted rowhouses were built when the city hit its stride after the 1848 Gold 
Rush. To see landmark houses, walk through Pacific Heights, and stop by the 
Haas-Lilienthal House, an 1886 Queen Anne-style residence that headquarters The 
Foundation for San Francisco's Architectural Heritage. 


The Presidio Area: Community Spirit Past and Present 
It was the turn-of-the-century Beaux-Arts movement that sealed the deal 
for a design-proud San Francisco, as beautification became a guiding 
principle. Architect Bruce Race, AIA, explains, “Because of the City 
Beautification movement, there was an investment in great architects of the 
West Coast, such as Willis Polk and Bernard Maybeck.” In the Marina 
District near the Presidio, visitors can take in Maybeck’s Palace of Fine Arts. 
Architect Bryant Rice, AIA, points out the equally impressive California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, designed by George A. Appleworth and 
Henri Guillaume, which has been enhanced recently with an interior reno- 
vation by designer Richard Brayton. 

A contemporary counterpoint can be found at the Thoreau Center 
for Sustainability, a renovated hospital building also at the Presidio. Sustainable 
architecture, the focus of which is to fashion self-sufficient public/private 


spaces from environmentally-friendly material, is gaining noticeable ground in [MMU eS SaLLIEN SoC TOMCENY Bridge. Op 
- . : : “ ‘ aoe Nise op: San Francisco Museu 
civic-minded San Francisco. Says architect Marsha Maytum, AIA, “Sustainability is ena. California Palace o 


of tremendous importance if public parks are to survive.” nor, “loft” condominiums, Victorian houses. 







Union Square: Shopping and Style 

Union Square is the center of high-end 
boutiques and department stores, such 
as the Neiman Marcus store designed by 
Philip Johnson. In Union Square park, 
which is soon to be redesigned, Bruce 
Race makes note of the Dewey 
Monument, a majestic nod to the Beaux- 
Arts movement. Sheila Kolenc of the San 
Francisco Beautiful organization adds, 
“We want the park to be a reprieve for 
busy shoppers.” Hotels in the area serve 
Raitional high teas — providing comfort and historic context. 


ba Buena: Artful Architecture 

g Buena Gardens and the Center for the Arts merges aesthetics 
| community spirit, with the highest concentration of art galleries 
artists this side of the Hudson. Each building in the mixed-use 
plex is the mastermind of a contemporary architect. Mario Botta’s 
bn is manifest in the Museum of Modern Art. It features a soldier- 
ed red brick exterior, a sleek granite interior, and, as Anita Hill of 
ba Buena Arts Alliance, adds, “has skywalks that make you feel as 
gh you're walking on air.” 


















th of Market for the Millennium 

altogether different setting is found in the cutting-edge designs of 
South of Market area, an industrial design district with loft spaces, 
y of which have been adapted for use as work/living spaces. To take 
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in this trend, Marsha Maytum suggests a walk down Bryant Street. The 
area also contains the “multi-media gulch,” the city’s technology district. 
In South Park, foodies will savor the café life and world-class restaurants 
for which San Francisco is renowned. 


Close-ups and Panoramas 
Landscape architect Topher Delaney, 
AIA, revels in the secret gardens 
throughout San Francisco, and 
suggests a trip to the Filbert Street 
steps for a transcendent experience. 
“It's a beautiful stolen moment, which 
provides a great hilltop view.” 

For asweeping perspective, Bryant 
Rice recommends the vista from the 
center of The Golden Gate or Bay 
bridge. Viewing the cityscape in its 
entirety, the traveler is certain to delight 
in this city of striking spaces. 
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a Cornue: A Tasteful Design 


1e kitchen, where San Francisco’s diversity 
d palate converge, makes the Bay Area a 
ting home for the national distributor of 

1 Cornue products. Just outside of San 
‘ancisco is one of the premiere kitchen 
ypliance showrooms in the U.S., which is 
ven to the public. La Cornue was founded 
France in 1908 by Alfred Dupuy, and 

is established itself as the preeminent 
anufacturer of ranges in the world, 
»pealing to cooks and homeowners of 


the highest standards. 
San Francisco chef Hubert 
Keller explains, ‘The range is 


the centerpiece of the kitchen, 


porcelain enamel. They are built to order 
completely to a customer’s specification. La 
Cornue ranges are available in 16 colors. 


and when people purchase a La Cornue 
range, they build their kitchen around it. 

It is beautiful and a very serious piece of 
equipment.” Chef Joyce Goldstein adds, “The 
diversity of having both gas and electric ele- 
ments is a great strength of La Cornue. Not 
only that, La Cornue sets a design tone in the 
kitchen, whether it’s Victorian or modern. 


And it is always the star.” 


Built by artisans with great care and exper- 
tise, each La Cornue range is made from the 
finest cast iron, steel, solid brass, nickel and 


To order a brochure, or for information on 


MOUNT Mite MM mere oeia en th) 


room, call 1-800-892-4040. 






































A FRENCH MASTERPIECE 








LA CORNUE... THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL AND VERSATILE COOKING INSTRUMENT. 


Since 1908, hand-crafted, custom-fabricated stoves from La Cornue have set the culinary standard of excellence. 


The French culinary world respectfully refers to La Cornue as “The Piano” due to its delicate yet responsive heat 
adjustment, restaurant quality power, and classic design. 


The beauty of a La Cornue makes it easy to understand why Monet chose such a work of art for his own home 1 
Giverny. 


Experience La Cornue features such as: 


¢ Natural convection ovens: gas and electric 


¢ 20,000 BTU solid brass surface burners 





e High-powered gas-fired lava rock ae’ e Electric burners for simmering 
- — > 1 \ . 
barbecue [A CORNUE | e¢ The “plaque coup de feu,” a solid cast 
e The Snack Plate: a cast aluminum ar roger ] iron surface providing graduated heat; 


reversible grill/griddle the best chefs’ secret for perfect sauces 





Distributed exclusively by: The Purcell Murray Company For the dealer nearest you: 1-800-892-4040. 
113 Park Lane, Brisbane, CA 94005. 
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JAPANESE STUDIO CERAMICS 





REFINED PIECES FROM MEJJI-PERIOD MASTERS 





{thineos 


By Doris ¢ 


HEN THE LAST SHO- 
gun turned off the 
lights on his way 
out in 1868, Japanese potters 
were left in the dark. The 
military governors and their 
hired swords had been loyal 
customers, providing artisans 
with a steady stream of rev- 


SO 


enue during the Edo period 
(1603-1868). But the new 
Meiji government suddenly 
expected craftsmen to fend 
for themselves. As a result, 
potters quit churning out 
austere clay tea bowls for 
samurai and began brewing 
brilliant glazes to knock the 
stockings off Victorians. 
Around 1871, after more 












than two centuries of isola- 
tion, Japan threw open its 
doors to the outside world. 
Its craftsmen inhaled the Art 
Nouveau influences sweep- 
ing Europe and America, and 
at the same time found their 
new clientele: rococo-mad 
Brits and Yankees. Simplicity 
was out. Dramatic glaze ef- 
fects were in. Japanese pot- 


Lert: Vase, Seifu a: 
Yohei III, Meiji peri ) 
(1868-1912). Porce- | 
lain; 12%" high. The 
third generation of a 
Kyoto family of pot- 
ters, Seifu was noted 
for his Chinese-style 
porcelain. Shimazu, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 


Lert: Vase, Makuzu 
Kozan, circa 1885. 
Porcelain; 17/4" high. 
Kozan is the best 
known of the Japanese 
potters whose stu- 
dios produced decora- 
tive wares for the West. 
Flying Cranes An- 
tiques Ltd., New York. 


ters began treating porcelain 
like canvas and glaze like 
paint. “Americans and Euro- 
peans wanted decorative 
pieces, not just a dinner ser- 
vice,” says dealer Mark Pel- 
ton of Stone Fox Gallery in 

Portland, Oregon. 
Japanese potters obliged 
with marvelous studio ce- 
continued on page 86 




















Can You Find The Truck 
In This Picture? 


ook closely. Look beyond the available glove-soft 


leather seating surfaces, concert-quality CD sound 


system, and artfully-designed instrumentation. 





Perhaps then you will find it. [It’s solid’ steel. 
A C-channel boxed frame. For the 1998 GMC 
Jimmy SLT, it means an exceptionally smooth 


ride and solid feel. And for over 90 years, it’s 





always meant the strength and engineering 


expertise of a GMC truck. To learn more. 








visit Www.jimmy.gme.com 


or call 1-888-98-JIMMY & 


: IN COMMAND 





and see for yourself. 


©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Jimmy, GM, GMC and the GMC logo are registered trademarks of General Motors Corp. Buckle Up. America! 
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momentarily interrupts 
the solitude 

of the water’s edge. 
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A passionate celebration of Celtic art in exquisite 
eighteen karat white gold and pave diamonds. 
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re A louch of the 30's 


The thirties marked the comeback of the art of gracious living. Roche-Bobois designed the Trocadero collection 





fo acquaint you with the many charms of this bygone era. Furniture in the collection is crafted from solid cherry paired 


with leather, glass and stainless steel. It's the perfect match for today's lifestyle. 
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(choice of 10 colors). Triple-density Bultex® seat cushions 
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continued from page 80 

ramics, a product of their ex- 
perimentation with glossy 
glazes and sexy shapes. The 
media ranged from slick por- 
celain to its coarser cousins, 
stoneware and earthenware, 
all of which were molded 
into shape by potters firing 
away in small, private kilns 
until about 1926, when the 
Taisho period ended. 

With the start of the 
Meiji period (1868-1912), ar- 
tisans unleashed their fan- 
tasies. hey began icing pot- 
tery with almost lickable 
glazes to impress their new 
clients. “They produced a 
strange hybrid of East meets 
West,” says Gretchen Good, 
a specialist with Sotheby’s 
Japanese department. “Japa- 
nese potters were inspired 
by traditional Chinese forms 
and glazes, yet they had a way 


86 


of rendering flowers that was 
very European.” 

European and American 
collectors first discovered 


Japanese studio pottery at in- 


ternational exhibitions in 
London, Paris and Chicago 
beginning in the 1870s, when 
they competed with muse- 
ums such as the Victoria and 
Albert for the best pieces. 
But today bowls and vases 
turn up at auction and in gal- 
leries for under $5,000, while 
tall jars with fitted lids can hit 
five figures. 

Studio pottery, however, 
wasn’t the only type of pottery 
a century ago. Satsuma ware 
was also fired during the late 
Edo and early Meiji periods. 
Most Satsuma designers or- 
dered blank white jars and 
plates from anonymous kilns 
and decorated them with 

continued on page 90 


JAPANESE STUDIO CERAMICS 


Lert: Vase, Ito Tozan 
(1846-1920). Earth- 


enware, enamel and 


‘gilt; 12" high. Tozan’s 


colorful enamel work 
earned recognition at 
numerous expositions. 


Sotheby’s, New York. 





Ricut: Vase, Nishi- 
mura Enji, circa 1910. 
Porcelain; 9" high. A 
vase with moriage, or 
raised, quail displays 
Nishimura’s lustrous 
glazes. Shimazu, Sew- 
ell, New Jersey. 





























BELOW LE#T: Bowl, — 
Eiraku Wazen, circa | 
1875. Porcelain; 3/4" 
high. A Ming-style 
bowl’s dragon is in kin- 
rande, or gold decora 

tion. Stone Fox Gal- | 


BELow Lert: Bowl, Yo- 
zan, circa 1875. Por- 
celain; 3/4" high. A 

bowl’s glaze resembles 
jadeite. Stone Fox Gal- 
lery, Portland, Oregon. 
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A gilt of Waterford Crystal is never given once. It is passed down over generations. C) 
So you're not simply giving a lovely gift, in some ways youre starting a family tradition. aie w 1 eee | 
/ cess a ee | WATERFORD 
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continued from page 86 

overglaze enamel designs based on tra- 
ditional Chinese patterns. Some tended 
to be gaudy and badly shaped. It wasn’t 
their fault. Designers heaped on loads of 
decoration to suit foreigners’ frilly taste, 
but the result wasn’t always a pretty sight. 

Adventurous potters working in pri- 
vate studios took clay into their own 
hands and breathed new life into tradi- 
tional design. One studio that consis- 
tently created masterpieces was that 
of Makuzu Kozan (1842-1916) and his 
nephew and adopted son, Hanzan 
(1854-1940), later known as Kozan II. 
Thanks to chemicals imported from 
the West, Kozan developed high-fired 
glazes in colors such as peach, apple 
green and copper red that stayed in 
place under a transparent glaze. “Unlike 
enamels, the glazed surface remained 
flat and smooth to the touch,” says 
Kathleen Emerson-Dell, research asso- 
ciate in Japanese art at the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. 

Kozan also refined an ancient glaze 
technique known as blow painting (fwk-e). 
He sprayed glaze onto a jar by gently 
blowing through a fine mesh screen 
brushed with color, which created a 
subtle shading that imitated the water- 


Simplicity was out. Dramatic 
glaze was in. Japanese 
potters began treating porcelain like 
canvas and glaze like paint. 


color-like ink washes on silk scrolls. 
“His goal was to paint pictures on 
porcelain,” says dealer Jean Schaefer of 
Flying Cranes Antiques in Manhat- 
tan. Sometimes he sculpted eye-catch- 
ing attachments such as lotus flowers, 
snails and vines onto coffeepots and 
jars. At the 1877 National Industrial Ex- 
position in ‘Tokyo, the emperor himself 
couldn’t resist touching a clay gourd 
vine wrapped around one of Kozan’s 
stoneware vases. 

When business with the West slowed, 
Kozan returned to classic Chinese de- 
signs such as blue-and-white and poly- 
chrome porcelain. His egg-yolk-colored 
vases, decorated with underglaze navy- 


blue motifs, were inspired by imperial 
wares of the Ming and Qing dynasties. — 

Kozan won top honors at the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial Exposition (1876), 
the Paris Exposition Universelle (1878, 
1889 and 1900), the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago (1893), the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis 
(1904) and the Japan-British Exhibition _ 
in London (1910). In Paris in 1900 he 4 
exhibited two vases over six feet tall 
and a matching water basin two people 
could bathe in. “A hundred years age 
Kozan was called the greatest living ce- 
ramic artist in Japan. Even today he sets 
a standard to judge other studio ceram 
ics by,” says Schaefer. 

Top potters such as Kozan ran stu 
dios where artisans toiled under the mae 
stro’s watchful eye and executed his 
ideas. (Rembrandt’s workshop operate¢ 
the same way.) “Kozan certainly didn’t 
throw every piece made in the studio, 
says Emerson-Dell. “He hired a strong 
guy to throw the big pieces. Kozan was 
more involved with painting and glazes.” 
But a piece couldn’t leave the studio un 
less Kozan approved it. He also ran a 
tight ship. When studio artisans slacked 
off, rumor has it that he delivered a 




















quick whack on the wrists. “Workers 9 
called him ‘policeman,’” she says. 

Kozan’s commitment to excellence 
was recognized in 1896, when he was 
appointed an imperial artist. The hon- 
or held as much prestige (and market 
clout) as “by appointment to Her Maj- 
esty the Queen” today. When the em- 
peror needed a gift for the Belgian king 
in 1911, he gave a blue-and-white vase 
by the Yokohama master. 

Kozan, however, wasn’t the first stu- — 
dio potter to win favor with the royals. — 
Seifu Yohei IIT (1851-1914) had been — 
appointed imperial artist three years 
earlier. Seifu’s subdued ivory-white | 

continued on page 92 
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continued from page 90 

ceramics are still favored by Japanese 
collectors. And there’s poetry in the del- 
icate white flowers that rise above his 
pale blue, shimmering surfaces. “Kozan 
had preconceived ideas and worked 
from sketches,” notes dealer Joseph 
Belperio of Shimazu, a gallery in Sew- 
ell, New Jersey. “But with Seifu design 
was very spontaneous and all freehand, 
no stenciling.” 

Kozan and Seifu invented new glazes, 
but scores of other potters working in 
and around ‘Tokyo and Yokohama gave 
them a run for their money. Now all 
but forgotten, the competition exhibit- 
ed abroad and snared prizes too. Only 
recently have they begun to be redis- 


bottom of the piece. Additionally, stu- | | 
dio ceramics were packed in custom- | 
made boxes called tomobako. Inscribed | 


on the box, or sometimes on the inside || 
of the lid, is valuable information— |) 
a description of the piece, followed by || 
the potter’s signature and seal mark. || 


“The box is a certificate of authen- | 


ticity for a lot of collectors,” says Se- || 
Me yi 


bastian Izzard, senior vice-president of | 


Japanese and Korean art at Christie’s. |} 
It also adds as much as 50 percent to || 


the price. It may be well spent. Japanese — 
collectors won’t consider a purchase | 
without the box. 


A Meiji-period vase by a no-name }) 
potter, described in Japanese art auction | 


Adventurous potters working in private studios 
took clay into their own hands and 
breathed new life into traditional design. 





covered. Collectors are increasingly at- 
tracted to Ito Tozan (1846-1920), who 
became an imperial artist in 1917. To- 
zan’s great contribution to the medium 
was a technique of glazing over colored 
enamels to produce a luminous effect. 
Suwa Sozan (1852-1922) specialized 
in ceramic carving and celadon. In 1914 
Sozan was commissioned by the Ko- 
rean government to revive the fading 
celadon industry, and at age sixty-five 
he became an imperial artist. Kato ‘To- 
motaro (1851-1916) concocted a rich 
oxblood-colored glaze that other pot- 
ters were unable to duplicate. Shofu 
Kajo (1870-1928) made ceramics ac- 
cented with soriage, or three-dimension- 
al reliefs. Late-Ming-style red-and-gold 
enamel bowls and vases by Eiraku Wa- 
zen (1823-1896), Nishimura Enji (1880- 
1916) and Inoue Ryosai (1827-1910) 
impressed judges then and impress col- 
lectors today. Each had a distinctive 
style, but they had in common the abil- 
ity to create a surface that seemed near- 
ly liquid. “Any artist who can make glaze 
look like it’s melting into the porcelain 
merits consideration,” says Belperio. 
Identifying the work of specific pot- 
ters is usually easy because most Meiji- 
period pottery is proudly signed on the 


catalogues as “studio porcelain,” can go 
for less than $800. An elegant jadeite- _ 
like bowl by a potter named Yozan costs 


about $2,000 with its original box. }} 


“Yozan isn’t known in the West, but 
we’re limited by what’s published in En- ~ 
glish,” says Pelton. The quality, how- | 
ever, speaks for itself. Bowls signed 
“Tozan” and “Shofu” bring between ~ 
$2,000 and $6,000. 

If Kozan or Seifu Yohei III was in- 
volved, expect to pay between $5,000 
and $10,000 for a tall, slender vase. Ac- | 
companied by a signed box, a twenty- | 
inch Kozan vase decorated with a flock 
of ducks on a celadon background went 
for $24,150 at Sotheby’s two years ago, 
but shorter vases and small bowls are 
sometimes priced at under $5,000. 
“Large, museum-caliber ceramics with 
a turn-of-the-century exhibition history 
can bring more than thirty thousand 
dollars,” says Schaefer. 

Collectors snatch up Kozan’s table- 
top sculpture, known as okimono, before 
it even hits the auction block. “Interest 
in studio ceramics is just beginning,” 
says Belperio. “American collectors are 
discovering how modern Japanese art 
pottery is, and it’s attracting people who 
don’t even collect Japanese art.” 0 
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REMEMBERING AN INNOVATOR OF MODERN DESIGN 


By Mitchell Owens 


YRE DE LANUX, A BOY- 
ish beauty with an im- 
probable name, is one 
of this century’s tantalizing 
footnotes, frustratingly un- 
classifiable, a caricature rath- 
er than a character. Here a 
painter, there a sculptor, de- 
voted wife but lover to many, 
careless beauty, errant muse, 
erstwhile author. 
But the enigmatic Ameri- 
can-born Lanux, who died 
last year in a Manhattan 


nursing home at the age of 


102, has come into sharper 
focus in recent years thanks 
to a groundswell of interest 
in her brief time as a design 
iconoclast whose sculpted, 
exquisitely finished furniture 


was considered the equal of 


anything by Pierre Legrain 
or Eileen Gray. 

“The quality of what fur- 
niture remains is immensely 
reassuring in assessing her as 
being someone significant,” 
says Philippe Garner, the 
head of twentieth-century 
decorative arts at Sotheby’s 











EYRE DE LANUX 


in London. “It’s done with 
conviction, from the heart. 
It’s readily apparent that she 
was doing something she 
truly believed in.” Daniel 
Barr, a private art dealer 
based in New York, describes 
Eyre de Lanux as “the Gerald 





Anove: The influences 
of Cubism and Jean- 
Michel Frank are seen 
in a sketch for an arm- 
chair. “She was a quiet 
talent,” says her 
grandson Paul Eyre. 


04 


RiGut: Art critic Jan 
Heyliger’s apartment 
had vanilla-and-brown 
draperies and a white- 
and-gray rug by Wyld, 
pale blue walls and a 
leather-topped desk. 


Murphy of decoration,” fa- 
vorably comparing her to the 
dashing 1920s Gatsbyesque 
socialite whose reputation as 
one of America’s great mod- 
ern artists rests on just six 
known paintings. 

continued on page 98 





ABovE: Eyre de Lanux 
stands in a room amid 
furniture she and her 
partner, Evelyn Wyld, 
created for the 1928 
Salon des Artistes 
Décorateurs in Paris. 
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continued from page 94 

No known Lanux interior 
has survived. In fact, until 
last summer only four were 
even known—three apart- 
ments in Paris and a restau- 
rant in St.-Tropez. But in 
June, photographs of a fifth 
interior were discovered in 
the collection of the Chicago 
Historical Society, a dining 
room that she and the archi- 
tect David Adler created in 
1928 for Isabelle and William 
E. Clow, Jr., in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. Though the room 
was redecorated in the ear- 
ly 1930s by Adler’s sister, 
Frances Elkins, the Parsons- 
style dining table made of 
pewter inlaid with brass and 
its matching six-panel fold- 
ing screen are now in the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

The designer’s personal pa- 


“She was 
beautiful and 
ornery, an artist 
and a Pisces, 
always going in 
two directions at 
the same time.” 
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pers, most of which are in 
the Archives of American Art 
in Manhattan, offer the bar- 
est evidence in support of 
the “sophisticated suavity” 
and “attractive directness” 
that Walter Rendell Storey 


COURTESY CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 


told The New York Times’s 
readers about in a 1934 arti- 
cle. There are rough pencil 
sketches of a chair, a table 
and a cabinet, scribbled di- 
rections about distressing a 
wood surface (“creosote dis- 











Far Lert: Lanux’s 
1930s watercolor of 

a living room, which 
has a grand piano and 
glass blocks, specified 
gray walls and white 
corduroy fabrics. 


Lert: In 1918 Ameri- 
can-born Eyre and her 
diplomat husband, 
Pierre de Lanux (pho- 
tographed in 1926), 
moved to Paris, where 
he worked at the 
League of Nations. 


solved in turpentine—paint 
wood—then wash with lye— _ 
leave on a week and sandpa- 
per”) and letters from the 
1920s wondering if Adolphe 
Chanaux, the cabinetmaker 
who was the genius be- 
hind Jean-Michel Frank’s 
bone-bare minimalism, knew 
whether his straw wallcover- 
ings could survive south 
Florida’s humidity. 

Like her friend Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank, Lanux specialized 
in sparsely furnished but 
richly textured interiors that 
she described as “simple ex- 
travagance,” adding, “There 
is almost nothing, but it is the 
very best.” The period pho- 
tographs of these phantom 
rooms establish Lanux as “a 
bridge between that 1920s 
look of strong African and 
tribal influences and love of 
lacquer with’ that very mel- 
low look of the 1930s, where 
texture and subtlety are cen- 

continued on page 102 


Lert: “We worked 
tones of beige around 
a Miro painting,” she 
noted of Helen Simp- 
son’s Paris pied-a- 
terre, their first major 
design commission. 
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talk about your air bags. 
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Take a deep breath. Relax. Get comfortable. You are 
about to read some good news. 

Recently, Honda brought its advanced Low-Emission 
Vehicle (LEV) technology to everyone in America. All 
fifty states. Voluntarily. 

It arrived in the form of the all-new 1998 Accord and 
the Civic. Both offer engines which meet California’s 
strict Low-Emission Vehicle standard. But now you can buy 
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cleanest gasoline-powered production car sold in the US. 

Ever. 

That means, based on last year’s sales figures, more 
than 60 percent of all new Accords and Civics, some 
450,000 cars, will now be more environmentally friendly. 
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fuel-efficiency and low-emission technology. Because we 
always think about more than the products we make. 
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‘in which they live. 
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EYRE DE LANUX 


continued from page 98 _ 
tral elements of schemes,” - Es = 
according to Philippe Gar- 
ner. “Everyone thinks of 
Frank above all as being a 
decorator with a wonderful 
palette, but Eyre de Lanux 
has these truly individual and 
quite magical harmonies of 
color,” he notes. 

A lLanux interior was 
stripped but sensual, rigor- 
ous but artistic, and, in con- 
trast with Frank’s penitential 
monochromatics, quietly col- 
orful. That meant wool car- 
pets graphically striped in 


el 


= soonteie 


PAUL EYRE 


OURTESY 


WRIGHT/( 


JOHN ¢ 





tobacco and cream or tones : . 
of gray, loosely handwoven : : pice leet 


linen draperies in vanilla, 

bisque or deep walnut, and quetry. She used Chanaux’s _ signed and the installations invention: consoles topped 
walls painted matte terra- sober square armchairs and that she and Evelyn Wyld_ with rough slate or terra- 
cotta red in homage to Pom- upholstered them in stone- created for such exhibition cotta on gleaming gunmetal 
peii, paneled with waxed blue silk pongee or amber venues as the Salon des _ frames, basketlike chairs of 
plywood or clad in shim- cowhide to set off her own Artistes Décorateurs and the woven oak upholstered in 


mering squares of Adolphe _ streamlined furniture. Union des Artistes Modernes pony skin and low bargelike 
Chanaux’s golden straw mar- The rooms Lanux de- featured marvels of esoteric continued on page 110 





ABOVE: “Brown & red 
satin” and “sliding 
glass door” are among 
Lanux’s notations on a 
watercolor for a bed- 
room that shows her 
love of simple spaces. 


Lert: A sofa suspend- 
ed by leather straps, 
first seen at the 1929 
Salon d’Automne, re- 
surfaced in a Cannes 
apartment along with 
a low table lacquered 
in brown and a parch- 
ment dressing table. 
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The house was on the market for less than 
a week. They were the first to see it. He 


loved the Corinthian capitals, and she was 





taken by the leaded glass doors. The trick was to remain calm 
in front of the agent. 

But then they saw the kitchen. Designed entirely with 
Jenn-Air appliances, how could they hide their delight? 

Even though they were familiar with Jenn-Air’s state-of- 
the-art induction technology, listening to the agent brag about 


it was fun nevertheless. Sure, 






they maintained their 
composure in the 
entranceway. But 
when they saw the kitchen, they just lost it. And, from that 


moment on, the house was off the market. 
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continued from page 102 
beds with black lacquer in- 
cised with vigorous geomet- 
ric designs. Most astonishing 
of all was Lanux’s swing of 
sandblasted oak, a huge air- 
borne sofa that was suspend- 
ed from the ceiling by four 
buckled leather straps. 
Unfortunately, hers was not 


COURTESY CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 


a long career. Lanux designed 
actively for only nine years, 
from about 1927 to 1935, first 
in Paris, then in St.-’Tropez 
and Cannes, after which she 
retreated to the solitude of 
typewriter and easel, though 
some observers contend that 
the real reason for the career 

continued on page 114 





ABOVE: Lanux and 


Wyld, who had been 
partnered with Eileen 
Gray, concentrated on 
creating such stylishly 
modern pieces as a 
glass-topped table. 
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Ricut: Wyld’s rugs 
hang in Gray’s atelier 
on the rue Visconti, 
which had been Bal- 
zac’s studio. Lanux 
converted the dress- 
ing table into a desk. 





“Nothing is wicked 
here. There is no sin. But 
genius everywhere.” 








JOHN LEI/COURTESY ALAN WANZENBERG 























Far Lert: In 1928 
Lanux worked with 
architect David Adler 
on the dining room of 
the Clow house in IIli- 
nois, installing a pew- 
ter-and-brass table 
and matching screen. 


After her partnership 
with Wyld dissolved 
in 1933, Lanux (left) 
closed their Cannes 
shop and traveled to 
Italy before return- 
ing to New York. 
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continued from page 110 

change was a new romance. It would not 
have surprised anyone who knew her. 
Her episode as a designer, for instance, 
lasted only as long as her affair with 
Evelyn Wyld, and when that ended she 
took up writing again with a vengeance, 
spurred on by an affair with Paolo 
Casagrande, a handsome Roman writer 
several years her junior. 

That emotional pattern, with its mo- 
mentous swells and sudden endings, 
provided the template for the re- 
mainder of Lanux’s life, even into her 
nineties. “My mother’s big thing was 
seduction. She was always in love with 
someone for a month or two,” Anne 
Strong, her only child, remembers. “She 
was beautiful and ornery, an artist and a 
Pisces, always going in two directions at 
the same time.” 

Occasionally three. When the thirty- 
three-year-old Lanux left Paris in the 
fall of 1927 en route to New York City, 
Palm Beach and Chicago, she arrived 
with a baby on her hip and a trio of get- 
rich-quick schemes. The first was to get 
the Dial Press to publish a new book by 
her husband, Pierre Combret de Lanux, 
a war correspondent who had recently 
become the director of the Paris office 
of the League of Nations. The second 
was to convince the Museum of the 
American Indian in the Bronx to loan 
enough artifacts to stage an exhibition 
in France. But the third, and most im- 
portant, was to locate backers to ful- 
fill her plan to be a sort of transatlantic 
agent who would introduce cutting- 
edge French designers and artisans to 
modern-minded American decorators, 
department stores and private clients. 

Her proposed company, to be called 
20th Century Decoration, would be a 
Paris-based clearinghouse for the latest 
designs for rugs, fabrics, apartments, 
jewelry, lighting, furniture and gardens 
by Jean-Michel Frank, Adolphe Cha- 
naux, Djo-Bourgeois, Pierre Chareau, 
Gabriel Guevrekian, Francis Jourdain 
and Pierre Legrain. Another member of 
the potential stable was Evelyn Wyld, a 
textile designer who had recently and 
messily severed ties with the furniture 
designer Eileen Gray. 

“IT must profiter for once on a few 
of the gifts God has given us,” Lanux 
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wrote in a letter to her husband. Others 
believed so, too. Lucien Lelong, the 
couturier for whom Lanux had done 
fashion illustrations, encouraged her 
agency proposal, as did Prince Maxence 
de Polignac, an aristocratic bon vivant, 
and Alice de Lamar, a New York heiress 
fond of secretly subsidizing struggling 
artists, especially pretty ones. Suc- 
cess seemed imminent, so whatever 
the financial provocation, she pleaded, 
“Don’t sell the Derain!” 

The moody daughter of Richard 
Derby Eyre, a patent lawyer with Main 
Line connections, Elizabeth, or Lize, as 
she was known, embraced early on the 
blandishments of bohemia. Influenced 
by the example of her uncle Wilson 
Eyre, a noted Philadelphia architect, 
and her aunt Louisa Fyre, a sculp- 
tor who Lanux hinted may have done 
more than merely study under Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, the rogue débutante 
took painting lessons from Robert Hen- 


Her proposed company, 
to be called 20th 
Century Decoration, 
would be a Paris-based 
clearinghouse for the 
latest designs. 


ri and learned fresco techniques from 
Constantin Brancusi. 

In 1920 she won acclaim for her spare 
Cubist pencil portraits of such cultural 
movers and shakers as the American 
sculptor Malvina Hoffman, the British 
arts patron Mary Rothermere and the 
Bloomsbury critic Lytton Strachey. A 
year later, at Knoedler in New York, 
she exhibited Renaissance-style painted 
door panels based on the legend of St. 
Marie the Egyptian. And in 1922, four 
years after she moved to Paris as a new- 
lywed, she began writing “Letters of 
Elizabeth,” a tart Town and Country col- 
umn about European politics, art and 
society happenings. 

To be young, beautiful and talented 
in Paris back then, Eyre de Lanux wrote, 
was to belong to “a rich and very pecu- 





liar time.” As she confided to her journal — 
in 1924, “Nothing is wicked here. There. i 
is no sin. But genius everywhere.” The © 
Lanuxes were among the Left Bank’s — 
brightest young things: They were pho- — 
tographed, admired, known. Pablo Pi- — 
casso was a friend. So were Man Ray, 
André Breton, Paul Eluard, Jean Coc 
teau and André Gide (Pierre had been 
his secretary). Soon after the couple 
moved into a third-floor apartment on 
the rue Jacob, their next-door neighbor 
Natalie Clifford Barney roped them 
into her literary orbit, and Barney’s 
lover, the American artist Romaine 
Brooks, painted Lanux as a nude hunt- 
ress. Her marriage, which devotedly en- 
dured until Pierre de Lanux’s death in 
1955, was characterized by prolonged 
separations, separate domiciles and 
multiple partners (hers included Louis 
Aragon, the Surrealist poet, and Janet 
Flanner, the Paris correspondent of 
The New Yorker). | 
A steady income, however, proved 
elusive. Some investors for 20th Centu- 
ry Decoration surfaced—among the 
Otto Kahn, the Maecenas of Manhat- |} 
tan, and Germain Seligmann, the art ¥ | 
dealer—and a design for a business card | 
exists, but there’s no record of any sales tf 
or commissions. But when she returned | — 
to Paris in the spring of 1928—exhaust- | — 
ed, she told her husband, from “seeinga | 4 
hundred thousand decorators”—she 
brought back three decorating projects: 
Paris apartments for two American 
friends and the dining room of the 
Clow house in Illinois, which was near- 
ing completion. 
Esoteric bravado was her stock in 
trade. The apartment near the Luxem=- 
bourg Gardens that she decorated for 
the Chicago socialite Emily Sherfesee is 
the grandest and most glamorous of her 
known work. It resembles a humidor fo 
living: Its rooms, sheathed in floor-to- 
ceiling sheets of unvarnished walnu 
owe much to Jean-Michel Frank, down 
to the immense Hermés leather sofa 
that crouched on the floor of the salon. 
Located on the rue Git-le-Coeur in 
Paris, the Helen and Kenneth Farrand 
Simpson apartment was a sensible but — 
stunning pied-a-terre for one of La- — 
continued on page 116 | 
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nux’s old friends and her husband, a 
senator from New York. White sail- 
cloth draperies hung against matte or- 
ange-red walls; a straw-walled bedroom 
was dominated by a corner-hugging 
pearwood cabinet whose flat top folded 
back to reveal clothes storage and a mir- 
rored dressing table. 


EYRE DE LANUX 


Most typical of all is the understated 
parade of textures in the Simpsons’ 
sitting room, a talent that the English 
journalist Madge Garland called the 
designer’s signature, “employed to give 
interest to what otherwise might be ba- 
nal”: a shining straw marquetry table by 
a hand-molded white plaster fireplace 
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next to a door of oak plywood, which 
was painted black and then sanded to 
expose a white undercoat. And under- 
foot, as always, one of Evelyn Wyld’s 
hand-knotted rugs, this one with dove- 
gray diamonds arranged asymmetrically 
on a steel-gray ground. 

In Jan Heyliger’s apartment on the Ile 
St.-Louis, the same spare but sensual 
asceticism ruled. “She lived a life of 
obsessed wonder,” Lanux’s grandson 
Paul Eyre wrote in a eulogy. Unlike 
the Simpsons, who entertained a lot 
and needed a separate mirrored bar, 
Heyliger, a man of probing intellect and 
finely honed observations, needed only 
a sufficient number of bookshelves. For 
him, Lanux came up with special bits 
of personal artistry. There was a lac- 
quered low table that took its thick 
squat shape from a traditional Japa- 
nese wood pillow, and table lamps that 
were merely lightbulbs shielded by 
curved scraps of waxed paper. And the 
tall windows overlooking the Seine 
were hung with voluminous unlined 
linen draperies ornamented at the 
bottom with five thick rows of oat- 
meal-colored fringe. 

Lanux furniture has been rarely seen, 
though pieces continue to filter slow- 
ly into the marketplace. A red-and- 
black-lacquered Cubist table that was 
once owned by Robert Walker, a Paris- 
based American dealer who was an ear- 
ly Lanux aficionado, sold at Sotheby’s in 
May 1989 for $71,500. That piece was 
in near-mint condition, but even se- 
riously distressed Lanux pieces are 
bringing high prices. A lacquered wood 
cabinet with cast-bronze mounts sur- 
faced in last December’s auction of 
twentieth-century decorative arts at 
Christie’s, and despite its warped doors 
and scarred lacquer, it sold for $16,100. 

“Prices will continue to rise, there’s 
no question about it,” said Lars Rachen, 
the head of the twentieth-century dec- 
orative arts department at Christie’s in 
New York. “People are very curious 
about her, especially established collec- 
tors, who can’t believe they don’t know 
about this incredibly creative wom- 
an, an American who was working in 
Paris and designing furniture that even 
dazzled the French.” 0 
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OR MOST LONDONERS 

and Parisians, travel- 

ing between the two 
capitals means a blur of taxis, 
luggage, airplanes and cus- 
toms inspectors. But one easy- 
attitude Californian, without 
even packing a toothbrush, 
simply locks the door of his 
London flat and strolls over 
to the tube that takes him to 
the Chunnel station. Absorbed 
in a book, he glides toward 
Paris, where a few hours later 
he emerges from the Métro 
near the rue Mouffetard, drops 
in on a favorite neighbor- 
hood boulangerie and heads to 
his Latin Quarter pied-a-terre. 
From London, he has already 
programmed the Paris water 
heater and the radiant under- 
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MARK GUARD’S MODERNIST TOUCH LINKS PARIS AND LONDON APARTMENTS 








(Guard erased the culture shock 
of weekday and weekend residences 
in different countries. 


ParRIs 


Architect Mark Guard — 
conceived, he says, a 
“transformable space” 
in Paris for a client who 
commissioned him to 
design a similarly mini- 
mal London apartment. 





Lert: A city view— 
including the Val-de- 
Grace—is the focus of 
the interior, which ex- 
tends to the terrace. 
BeLow: The living area BF 
features, in foreground, 
Alvar Aalto pieces: a 
sofa and original chairs. 
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floor heating to start up, so 
things are toasty by the time | 
he arrives with a baguette un- 
der his arm. 

His is a tale of two apart- | 
ments—one English, the oth- | 
er French—and if the Chun- 
nel has reduced the trip to 
little more than a long subur- 
ban commute, his architect, 
London-based Mark Guard, 
has erased the culture shock of JAM 
inhabiting weekday and week- 
end residences in different JMG? 
countries. The dual minimal- 
ist designs are comfortably Hija 
similar in their white walls | 
and open, uncluttered spaces. | 

“The life I lead is pretty 
unpretentious—I don’t have 
a car, I travel by foot or pub- | 
lic transport, and I’m not 
interested in accumulating | 
possessions,” the client, an in- | 

continued on page 127 
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information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between 
you and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 

There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
The chance of this happening increases if you: 

e have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

e have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa): 

e take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

e take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor’s directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies 
have shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 
1 month while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. 
For many patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to 
smoke. ZYBAN should be used with a patient support program. It is important 
to participate in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support pro- 
gram your health care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 
You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

e have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

¢ are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

e have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

¢ are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAO). 

¢ are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast- 
feeding. Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend 
to become pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

e You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recom- 
mended dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

It is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 
Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor's 
instructions. 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, to 
maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you’re taking ZYBAN. 


_7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 


it is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. - 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
stays within acceptable levels. 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine 
and have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 

Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

e The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too 
Close to bedtime. 

e The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

¢ Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

e Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous 
machinery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these 
tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking 
ZYBAN. If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase 
your chance of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your 
use of alcohol with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter — you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is 
normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

¢ Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
e Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

¢ Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you need from your doctor. 
lf you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 
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| continued from page 122 

_ ternational human rights law- 
_ yer, explains. “Before these 
two projects, in my entire 
| life I had never spent even 
ten dollars on improving the 
_ places I lived in, because it 
| didn’t really matter to me. My 
| priorities are people: family, 
friends and those I meet in 
the field of social justice. So 
| Mark designed apartments 
that would be good environ- 
ments for sharing with oth- 
ers and for working in.” 

He first took an apartment 
on the thirty-sixth floor of a 
tower that surveys the long 
bend in the Thames where 
St. Paul’s, Big Ben and the 
Houses of Parliament domi- 
nate the cityscape. Its broken- 
continued on page 128 
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Lert: Guard used stor- 
age blocks and sliding 
doors for spatial defi- 

nition. Past the skylit 

kitchen area, the bath- 
tub is the same French 
limestone as the floor. 


BELow: The rooftop 
flat features a folding 
glass wall and a glass 
canopy, which allows 
the living area to re- 
main open during 
summer rains. The 
freestanding portal 
that supports the can- 
opy frames the view. 
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continued from page 127 

up interiors trivialized the 
magnificence outside. “The 
layout took no advantage of 
the best features of living up 
so high: the view and the light,” 
the lawyer says. “The space 
was a honeycomb of walls, 
dark halls and small bedrooms, 
and the corridor kitchen was 
stuck behind a wall.” 

“Three ridiculously tiny 
bedrooms were packed in- 
to the original 1960s interi- 
or; the compartmentalization 
gave the apartment no sense 
of space,” Guard adds. “And 
the small rooms kept us from 
connecting all the windows.” 

The architect gutted the 
apartment to create what he 





calls “the shelf of a cliff over- 
looking the sea—except the 
sea is London.” By transform- 
ing the dining room into the 
guest bedroom, he freed the 
rest of the floor from the ne- 
cessity of efficient packing. 
He placed the master bed- 
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room at the far end, beyond a 
study defined by low storage. 
Floor-to-ceiling door panels 
leading to the study and the 
master bedroom are flush 
with the walls and disappear, 
establishing a wide vista the 
length of the apartment along 





the window wall. Because the 
interior walls stop short of 
the perimeter, the London 
panorama is uninterrupted. 
“The problem when you 
knock out three rooms to 
make one is the awkwardness 
of having to share a bedroom 
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Guard’s functional- 
modernist aesthetic 
carries over to his 
client’s London flat. 
Lert: In the living area, 
a wall, at right, curves 
from the entrance, 
concealing the utility 
room off the kitchen. 


Lert: The space’s lin- 
earity is modulated by 
the stainless-steel-and- 
glass kitchen counter 
and, beyond, the glass- 
block shower drum.” 
The head print, at left, 
is by Elisabeth Frink. 


with a guest,” Guard says. “The 
question is how to achieve 
the biggest volume and still 
get privacy.” Through a clev- 
er manipulation of concealed 
doors, which swing out to form 
distinct spaces, the apartment 

continued on page 132 
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continued from page 128 

can be reconfigured in nu- 
merous ways to accommo- 
date overnight visitors and 
other exigencies. 

Guard is an architect who 
specializes in transforming 
small flats by devising a Ru- 
bik’s cube of space that rein- 
vents itself when different 
doors are open and shut. He 
and his client envisioned the 
apartment as a backdrop for 
many situations—from an 
intimate dinner party or a 
soak in the Jacuzzi to rela- 
tives’ overnight visits. “Nine- 
ty percent of the time I leave 
the panels hidden, which 
opens up the entire place and 
lets the light stream through,” 
remarks the owner. 

In Paris, he found a 365- 
square-foot one-bedroom flat 
set like a freestanding pillbox 
atop the roof of an eight- 
story 1930s apartment house. 
Another “shelf of a cliff,” it 
has a 360-degree view that 
includes everything from the 
nearby Pantheon and the Val- 
de-Grace hospital to the Sa- 
cré-Coeur across the Seine. 
132 
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As in London, Guard made 
use of sliding and pivoting 
doors that allow various room 
configurations. The wide di- 
vision between the bedroom 
and the main living area can 
be opened or closed, and the 





EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 





bathroom can be partitioned 
off by hidden doors. 

Guard minimized the size 
of the bedroom in order to 
give more depth to the main 
room, where he used several 
standard manipulations to 


“One of the best things 
about the design is how 
it maximizes natural 
light,” says the client, 
“which in London is 
so important.” LEFT: A 
gridded entertainment 
cabinet divides the liy- 
ing and private areas. 


Guard (below left) 
wanted the apartment 
to accommodate vari- 
ous decorative and 
seating arrangements. 
BELow: A William 
Turnbull bronze is 
grouped with plants 
and a classic Brno chair 
near the side terrace. 





impart the illusion of space. 
First, he disciplined the inte- 
rior by ganging most of the 
storage along one wall, and 
then he cantilevered a leg of 
the kitchen counter off the 

continued on page 134 
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wall so that the floor passes beneath. A 
clear pane of glass between the kitchen 
and bath magically turns opaque white 
when the door to the bath closes. 

The architect’s most successful means 
of expanding space, however, was bor- 
rowing the view. He removed the front 
wall and replaced it with floor-to-ceil- 
ing folding glass panels, whereby the 
long rooftop vista of Paris becomes part 
of the interior. He also extended the 
French limestone floor onto the front ter- 
race in a continuous surface that softens 
the distinction between inside and out. 

“Having had the experience of re- 
modeling the London apartment, the 
client became very knowledgeable ar- 
chitecturally,” says Guard. “So we could be 
a lot more extreme in Paris than in Lon- 
don—Paris is much more minimal.” 

During the course of the renovations, 
the client became a collector of classic 
modernist pieces. “In London the ten- — 
dency was toward an eclectic mix,” Guard 
says. “He bought a lot but then edited it, 
Having eliminated many things the first 
time, he knew the sacrifice he’d have to 
make in Paris.” Aalto chairs proved es- 
pecially suitable in both living rooms; 
the sofa in Paris (“a huge hunt,” remem- 
bers the architect, “he spent more than-a 
year looking for something right”) is also 
an Aalto design. The only other pieces in 
Paris are a 1930s French standing lamp 
and a table by Eileen Gray with a skeletal 
frame that allows space to flow through. 

“We’ve never had a client quite so pre- 
cise in terms of what he wanted,” says 
Guard. “Everything was done with a 
mathematic precision that reflects his 
desire for an ordered world.” 

The malleability of a loftlike apart- 
ment that can be adapted into a series of 
small rooms encourages the owner to be 
involved in its daily creation, and Guard 
thinks the spare aesthetic spurs the par- 
ticipation. “The more abstract we can 
make something, the less explicit my in- 
terpretation,” he says. “What interests me 
is not the vigorous minimalist approach 
that allows a client to store clothes in a 
wardrobe that looks like a wall, but in- 
terpreting a space according to mood. 
Simplicity clears the mind. We gave 
him the option of minimalism, but he’s 
not required to always live like that.” 0 
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Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Derek Fell 


ONE OF THE GREAT 

houses above Sun- 

set Boulevard are 
more famous than the one 
dreamed up by Billy Wilder. 
There is a real-life estate, 
however, that rivals Norma 
Desmond’s as a potent time 
capsule—and is also a lot jol- 
lier. The Virginia Robinson 
Gardens, possibly the great- 
est hidden treasure of Bever- 
ly Hills, span the entire his- 
tory of that city. 

In 1906, after a fruitless 
search for oil, the Rodeo 
Land & Water Company 
hired landscape architect Wil- 
bur David Cook, Jr., to plana 
fashionable community, for 
which the Olmsted brothers 
laid out streets winding up 
into the hills. Earlier such 
ventures had failed, and only 
a few farsighted or daring 
souls bought plots in the de- 
velopment’s first decade. In 
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VIRGINIA ROBINSON’S LEGACY IN BEVERLY HILLS 
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1911, when Harry and Vir- 
ginia Robinson took posses- 
sion of their new classical 
bungalow on a fifteen-acre 
knoll that overlooked bare 
hills and dusty flats, they had 
no neighbors. It would be 
two more years before the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, which 
was then under construction, 
would lure settlers across the 
empty fields. 

Youthful, rich and un- 
conventional, the Robinsons 
were imbued with the pio- 
neer spirit. Virginia Robin- 
son (née Dryden) was born in 
St. Louis in 1877 and was 
brought to Los Angeles at 
age three. There she played 
with Harry Robinson, a boy 
her own age who lived close 
by and whose grandfather 
had established the first of 
the department stores that 
would later bear the family 
name. As a handsome young 
woman, Virginia was be- 
sieged with suitors, but she 

continued on page 146 
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The Virginia Robinson 
Gardens are located 
on a 6.2-acre estate in 
Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia. Ler: Virginia 
Robinson, known as 
the “First Lady of 
Beverly Hills,” walks 
the grounds circa 1920. 


BeLow: The Beaux 
Arts-style house was 
built in 1911 by Robin- 
son’s father, Nathaniel 
Dryden, as a wedding 
gift. Influenced by 
European gardens, 
she and her husband, 
Harry, soon began tq 
cultivate the land. — 
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chose to marry her pudgy 
neighbor after a weeklong 
engagement, and they set off 
on a three-year honeymoon 
that would take them as far 
as Kashmir. 

Two years after their return 
to California, they bought 
the plot in Beverly Hills. As 
Mrs. Robinson later recalled: 
“Everyone was talking about 
the new Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club; so one evening we 
started out to find it. We nev- 
er did find the club, but we 
found this piece of land. Just 
like that, my husband said, 
“This is where we’re going to 
live.’” It cost them seventy- 
five hundred dollars. Vir- 
ginia’s father, Nathaniel, who 
had earlier designed an exot- 
ic mansion in Glendale for 
his brother-in-law (today the 
Brand Library), built their 
all-concrete house with its 
stuccoed facade, pillared porch 
and balustraded roof. 

Inspired by the gardens 
they had seen in Italy and 
Spain, the Robinsons began 
to transform a plot that was 
then graced by one elderber- 
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Dolores Del Rio, Ethel Barrymore 
and the elusive Garbo were invited 
to elaborately staged parties. 


oe The property was be- 
eo Vee queathed to Los Ange- 
= les County in 1974. Far 
Lert: An herb-lined 
path leads to a cutting 
shed covered in morn- 
ing glory. Lert: A lily 
pool and fountain or- 
nament a brick patio. 





“We make improve- 
ments where needed,” 
says acting director 
Michael Kriste, “but 
our focus is on main- 
taining the spirit of 
the garden’s original 
design.” BELOW LEFT: 
Australian king palms 
line a brick walkway. 


ry bush. Pipes were laid to ir- 
rigate the hilltop and the 
slopes to either side and to 
supply fountains on a succes- 
sion of brick-paved terraces. 
On the warmer, west side, 
water trickled down a chan- 
nel in the steps to a citrus 
grove, and southern magno- 
lias grew up to shade camel- 
lias and azaleas, ferns and hy- 
drangeas. Stone cartouches 
and a pair of Florentine ter- 
ra-cotta lions enhance this 
Italianate ensemble. From the 
rear terrace of the house, a 
lawn flanked with cypresses 
extends up the gentle rise. In 
1924 the terrace was extend- 
ed to include a tiled swim- 
ming pool and a Palladian 

pavilion at the upper end. 
Trial arid error played a 
major role in the evolution of 
the garden. The persimmon 
and pomegranate trees that 
were planted on the east slope 
withered away, but Charles 
Gibbs Adams, a celebrated 
Pasadena landscape archi- 
tect, substituted a stand of 
Australian king palms, which 
have since multiplied and be- 
continued on page 148 
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continued from page 146 
come the botanical highlight 
of the estate. Their slender 
trunks soar fifty or sixty feet 
and line a flight of brick steps 
that has been dubbed Ca- 
thedral Walk. Aerial roots 
sprout from Moreton Bay 
figs, evoking a tropical forest; 
the air stays cool beneath the 
dense cover, even on the hot- 
test day. For a time pet mon- 
keys ranged free, but after 
biting several guests they were 
confined to cages, where 
their fond mistress consoled 
them with sugar lumps 
soaked in bourbon before 
moving on to the aviary to 
visit her parrots and macaws. 
Throughout the boom 
years of the twenties, as adja- 
cent plots were developed 
and movie stars joined the 
businessmen and profession- 
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als who first settled there, the 
Robinsons supervised the ef- 
forts of twelve gardeners and 
entertained freely. Mary Pick- 
ford was a neighbor who be- 
came a good friend. Dolores 
Del Rio, Ethel Barrymore 
and the elusive Garbo were 
invited to elaborately staged 
parties. Harry was now head 
of the expanded family store, 
and in 1929, on the eve of the 
Depression that spared their 
fortune, he ordered three 
custom-built Duesenbergs. 
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When they bought the 
plot in 1908, “there 
wasn’t a single thing 
out here,” noted Rob- 
inson. ABOVE: A view 
of the lawn and main 
house. Far Lerr: The 


guesthouse and pool 
were added in 1924. 


Lert: Oleanders, cor- 
al trees and junipers 
grow near the guest- 
house terrace. The 
house “has seen a lot of 
happiness,” said Rob- 
inson, “and I want 
people to feel that 

way when they come 
to visit this place.” 


He died suddenly in 1932, 
leaving his wife to head the 
firm and become a doyenne 

of Beverly Hills society. 
Each year Mrs. Robinson 
hosted two major parties and 
several black-tie dinners for 
her favorite charities, which 
included the Hollywood Bowl, 
the Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology—her hus- 
band’s alma mater. She relied 
on her majordomo to orga- 
continued on page 152 
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nize these events and to coordinate the 
décor with the dress she had chosen. “I 
don’t know what we’re serving,” she re- 
marked on one occasion. “I don’t know 
what color the flowers are. I just have a 
good time.” 

The garden was her stage. Hundreds 
of bulbs might be planted in the fall to 
enhance a celebration in May. A dance 
floor was laid on the lawn, illuminated 
Lucite water lilies floated in the pool, 
and a candlelit buffet occupied the ter- 
race. She celebrated her birthday on the 
night of the first full moon in August, 
and her guest list included such glamor- 
ous neighbors as Fred Astaire and Irene 
Dunne, Walt Disney and Charlie Chap- 
lin, George Cukor and Loretta Young. 

Virginia Robinson’s appetite for life 
never flagged. She swam thirty-two laps 
twice a day and played tennis into 
her eighty-fifth year. She cultivated her | 
roses—a favorite was the Pink Eiffel — 
Tower—and played bridge with friends 
every Wednesday. For relaxation she 
would take a book from her well-stocked 
library and find a shady spot in the garden 
for a quiet read. Her staff was schooled 
to follow an unchanging routine, and 
she held the world and mortality at bay 
to within seven weeks of her centenary. 

A few years before her death in 1977, 
she had willed her estate and a million- 
dollar endowment to the county of Los 
Angeles, which now maintains the 
house and gardens. Handrails have been 
installed, and a few of the paths have 
been closed, pending restoration. Pipes 
have rusted, and some of the fountains 
are dry. Three gardeners now do the 
work of twelve, but Mrs. Robinson 
would be delighted by the rude vitality 
of her domain and the care it receives. 
Her May parties are recalled in garden 
tours that draw thousands to this most 
private of sites. The tangled edges of 
the garden wrap the palms, the house 
and the pool in an impenetrable green 
wall, and the murmur of water drowns 
out the buzz of distant traffic, preserv- 
ing an air of tranquillity and echoes of a 
vanished past. 0 


The Virginia Robinson Gardens are open for 
tours Tuesday through Friday. For reserva- 
tions, call 310/276-5367 a week in advance. 
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BANGKOK’S SUAN PAKKAD PALACE 


ROYAL HEIRLOOMS DISPLAYED IN THAILAND 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


T WAS AN UNLIKELY WEEKEND RETREAT 

for Prince and Princess Chum- 

bhot of Nagara Svarga: a cabbage 
patch on the outskirts of Bangkok with 
nothing more to speak for it than 
the wholesome simplicity of the Thai 
countryside. 

He was the grandson of Rama V, 
Thailand’s most celebrated modern 
monarch; she was an elegant beauty 
who charmed the nation with her grace 


and independent spirit. Together, they 


came of age at a time when Thai- 
land was shifting from an absolute to a 
constitutional monarchy. Despite their 
royal lineage, their hopes of ascend- 
ing to the throne were dashed. In- 
stead, the couple poured their ener- 
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gies into honoring the country’s ar- 
tistic and architectural heritage. Their 
lifelong efforts yielded Suan Pakkad— 
literally, cabbage patch—Palace, a price- 
less and pioneering collection of arti- 
facts and buildings that they opened 
to the public. 


Lert: Located in the 


Pakkad Palace consists 
of seven traditional 
Thai structures and a 
new building that 
house Prince and 
Princess Chumbhot 
of Nagara Svarga’s 
unique collections. 


BELOw: In House I, 
a model of a prasat, 
or celestial pavilion, 
displays three imag- 
es of Buddha. 


On the bustling Sri Ayudhya Road, 
Suan Pakkad is located in what is now 
considered the center of Bangkok. But, 
set within a tangle of flowering gardens, 
it has retained a sleepy, almost ru- 
ral, air. The museum shelters a formi- 

continued on page 156 
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continued from page 154 

dable collection of Thai art, including 
the three-hundred-year-old handcraft- 
ed Lacquer Pavilion. At the same time, 
it is home to a pet pelican and a flock of 
wayward seagulls. 

Prince and Princess Chumbhot tem- 
porarily moved to Suan Pakkad during 
World War II, at the time of the bomb- 
ings of Bangkok. But it was not un- 
til 1952 that they envisioned it as a 
showcase for traditional Thai art and 
architecture and constructed a complex 


Ricut: The Lacquer BeLow: Gold-leaf-and- 
Pavilion, believed to black-lacquer murals 
date from the late covering some 570 
17th century, is con- square feet of the 
sidered a masterpiece __ pavilion’s inner walls 
of Siamese art. have been restored. 


composed of three teak-paneled hous- 
es to exhibit their collection and enter- 
tain guests. The handsome, more than 


one-hundred-year-old Thai houses orig- 
inally belonged to the prince’s creat- 
great-grandmother, a member of the 
Bunnag royal family, which controlled 
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the country for more than a century. 
“Their great contribution was their 
commitment to conservation long be- 
fore Thais became aware of the im- 
portance of preserving the past,” ex- 
plains M. R. Sukhumbhand Paribatra, 
continued on page 158 


The art of wood carv- 
ing flourished in 
Thailand in the 17th 
and early 18th cen- 
turies. ABOVE: Myriad 
forms decorate the 
pavilion’s inner walls. 
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Lert: House II fea- RiGut: Prince and 
tures teak paneling Princess Chumbhot 
and a steep roof with in ceremonial dress. 
eaves designed to They entertained 
provide protection guests in the recep- 
from the elements. tion pavilion. 








continued from page 156 

chairman of the Chumbhot-Pantip 
Foundation, which runs the museum, 
and the nephew of Prince and Princess 
Chumbhot. 

In total, there are seven houses 
sprinkled throughout the Suan Pakkad 
compound, but the majority of the 
collection is concentrated in a clus- 
ter of four wood structures, all distin- 
guished by steep ridged roofs, over- 
hanging eaves and the six-foot-high 





posts that they sit on. Most of the 
objects on display are from Thailand, © 
dating as far back as the four-thou- 
sand-year-old pottery specimens from - 
the village of Ban Chieng in the north- 
eastern corner of the country. : 

Sculpture is among the museum’s 
strong points. One of its most spectacu- 
lar stone pieces is a seventh-century 
torso—probably of the goddess Uma— 
from Prachinburi Province on the 
Thailand-Cambodia border. Princess 
Chumbhot herself found the head- 
less sculpture, whose sinuous lines em- 
body a subtle sensuality. The collection 
also includes first-rate paintings on 
cloth and wood from the seventeenth 
through nineteenth centuries; ceramics 
from all over Thailand; decorative ob- 
jects, such as mother-of-pearl-inlaid 
serving trays and lacquered cabinets; 
and family heirlooms, such as a niello 
silver tea set. 

But the single most extraordinary at- 
traction is the Lacquer Pavilion, which 
stands alone in all its majestic splendor 
on the museum’s lawn. Princess Chum- 
bhot learned of the existence of the 

continued on page 160 


Lert: A gold-leafed 
and black-lacquered 
cabinet and a carved 
wood cabinet inlaid 
with colored glass 
flank an antique 
dressing table and 
mirror in House III. 
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continued from page 158 

pavilion, believed to date from the late 
seventeenth century, in November 1958. 
After journeying to the Ban Kling Mon- 
astery just outside of Ayudhya, where 
it was then located, she urged the prince 
to go see the one-of-a-kind build- 
ing for himself. 

He found the priceless structure in a 
sorry state of disrepair. It had been cre- 
ated originally with a technique called 
lai rod nam, which involves painting the 
wood with several layers of black lac- 
quer and eventually covering hand- 
stenciled designs with gold leaf. The 


building was quickly deteriorating, and 
most of the gold leaf had completely 
faded. But there was enough left to re- 
veal the great skill of the artisans who 
had executed the scenes. 

The couple received permission to 
relocate the building to their property 
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in Bangkok, where the long process 
of restoration began. In March 1959 
the prince gave it to the princess for 
her fiftieth birthday. Sadly, he died sud- 
denly that year, before the pavilion was 
fully restored. 

The importance of preserving Thai- 


Lert: A terra-cotta 
head of a Buddhist 
disciple shows the in- 
fluence of Khmer art, 
which penetrated cen- 
tral Thailand around 
the 11th century. 


BELow: House III 
contains many trea- 
sures of the royal 
family, including ben- 
charong porcelain, 
17th-century French 
drawings and musical 
instruments. 


land’s artistic heritage was something 
that Prince Chumbhot probably em- 
braced during his education in En- 
gland—and a mission that the princess 

was only too eager to carry on. 
“My uncle was a traditionalist, but he 
continued on page 162 
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continued from page 160 

was also a highly educated gentleman 
who had seen the world and absorbed a 
lot of Western ideas,” Paribatra says. 
“My aunt had very little formal educa- 
tion, but her mind was so expansive that 
she was able to learn a great deal just 
from observation. She did more than 
build upon her husband’s vision; she 
had a vision of her own.” 

Princess Chumbhot’s vision encom- 
passed all aspects of Suan Pakkad. She 
oversaw the landscaping of the garden, 
which is characterized by an infor- 
mality more typical of Western than 
traditional Thai gardens. She collect- 
ed shells and minerals (which are on 


while we were having tea, my aunt said 
that she would leave everything in my 


care. And one does not refuse an elder 


such as she.” 

In truth, it was an offer that few 
would want to refuse. With a one-hun- 
dred-million-dollar endowment, the 
Chumbhot-Pantip Foundation is the 
largest in Thailand; it also provides a 
platform for Paribatra, who is a profes- 
sor of politics at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity and one of Thailand’s most 
outspoken critics. 

Paribatra has left his own mark on 
Suan Pakkad Palace by doubling its size 
over the past several years. He com- 


The most extraordinary attraction 
is the Lacquer Pavilion, which 
stands alone in all its majestic 

splendor on the museum’s lawn. 


display at the palace) and was an out- 
door-sports enthusiast. “She went trek- 
king in the jungle until she ran out of 
jungle,” Paribatra says. She was also 
the first woman in Thailand to get a 
driver’s license. 

During Princess Chumbhot’s life- 
time, Suan Pakkad was an important 
social hub in Bangkok: It was there 
that she received the likes of Prince 
Philip, Pierre Trudeau and Jacqueline 
Kennedy. But following decades of en- 
tertaining regularly, she began to slow 
down considerably after she contracted 
cerebral malaria in 1980. 

“T had just returned from seventeen 
years of schooling in England and 
the United States and was still find- 
ing my way when she fell ill,” Pa- 
ribatra recalls. “After she miraculously 
recovered, we discovered that we had 
a great deal in common—in particu- 
lar, politics and art.” 

Princess Chumbhot died in 1987, 
leaving Paribatra in charge of the foun- 
dation, which among other missions 
oversees the operation of the Suan 
Pakkad Palace Museum. “In a very Thai 
manner, there was no question of agree- 
ment or disagreement about whether I 
would take over,” he recalls. “One day 


missioned a museum building by thé 
respected Thai architect M. L. Tri- 
dhosyutu Devakul, which now sits across 
the grounds from the original complex 
and houses what he hopes will be “the 
best library in the country for art, archi- 
tecture and culture” as well as a large 
temporary exhibition space. “There 
were a lot of important objects in the 
family—musical instruments, personal 
heirlooms—that needed a place to be 
displayed,” he explains. 


| 


¥ 


He has also extensively relandscaped — 
the grounds, restoring a boat that once | 


belonged to Prince Chumbhot’s fa- 
ther—it has been placed in the pond in 
Suan Pakkad’s garden—and has orga- 
nized a series of outdoor concerts that 
are held at the museum.., 

“T realized long ago that Suan Pakkad 


belonged to the country, that it was part 


of the national heritage and not the 
property of the Paribatra family,” Pari- 
batra says. “Now I want to create a new 


chapter for the museum by updating the © 


family’s original vision.” 1 


The museum is open daily, except Sundays. 
Suan Pakkad Palace, 352-354 Sri Ayu- 
dhya Road, Phyathai, Bangkok 10400, 
Thailand; 66-2-246-1775. 
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HOME GYMS GET FIT 
NEW TECHNOLOGY TO SHAPE UP YOUR WORKOUT 


GARY HOVLAND 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HENEVER THE URGE TO EXER- 

cise comes on me, I lie down 

until it passes.” 
—Attributed to Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, 1899-1977 


Jaws! The unhinging sound of huge, 
pointed, flesh-ripping teeth smashing 
against each other may soon be heard 
through the door of the family exercise 
room. The menace? A video shark, 
snapping at Daddy as he strains on his 
rowing machine to escape from the 
monster of the deep lunging after him. 

What’s on its way to the home gym is 
called exertainment. (One of the beset- 
ting vices of the Electrogenie is her 
penchant for mixing modalities—hence 
exertainment, infotainment and edu- 
tainment.) It was foreordained that 
electronics would get itself involved in 
aerobics, cardiovascular conditioning, 
strength training and bodybuilding. 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


The joy of possessing your own row- 
er, of course, is that you can use it in 
bad weather without having to shove 
a moldy gym suit in a duffel bag and 
drive somewhere. As more people have 
the money to build big houses, large ex- 
ercise rooms have become quite com- 
mon. To be sure, people were putting 
themselves through the tortures of the 
damned at home long before the 
nineties, but older contrivances pale in 
comparison with the shark-infested 
rowing machine. 

Home rowing machines date back to 
1885, and other machines were avail- 
able many years before that. In 1844 
Oliver Halsted invented a mechanical 
horse that bumped its rider around to 
promote eupepsia, among other health- 


ful things. In 1862 Dioclesian Lewis | 
published his New Gymnastics for Men, | 
Women, and Children, a handbook for 
the home that went through ten edi- | 
tions. Dioclesian was a great believ- 

er in the use of a four-foot-long “wand,” | 
or pole, that was adaptable to no less | 
than sixty-eight exercises. And physical 

fitness and weight reduction turned 
electronic years ago with the appear- 


ance of Jane Fonda’s videocassettes. 


Countless ladies still gather in one an- 


other’s rumpus rooms to bounce and 





contort in unison under the movie star’s | 


happy-hearted exhortations. 
Salubrious as all these home exercis- 


es were, they are nothing compared | 
with the Life Fitness Circuit system, 
which costs approximately $90,000 and | 


consists of a dozen interconnected 
electronic bodybuilding machines. Its 
components—treadmill, bike, strength 
equipment—are just beginning to show 
up in the exercise rooms of the three- 


million- and four-million-dollar houses — 


going up in our better neighborhoods. 


‘These different machines can all be © 


tethered to a fitness networking sys- 
tem, which, explains Peter J. Barber, di- 


rector of marketing communications — 


for Life Fitness, connects them to one 


central computer. “The benefit is that | 
when you start your workout, it tracks 


your progress and keeps a record of 
it,” he says. 


If, however, you’re one of those who — 


tend to fib about how well they are 


doing on their exercise program, you 


might not want to have a record of it. 


You can’t fool your personal trainer, but | 


since he works for you, he may prefer to 
let you kid yourself about the progress 
you have made. 

The fitness networking system, alas, 
is unsparingly honest. “Let’s say you're 
riding an exercise bike, and at the end 

continued on page 170 


It was foreordained that electronics would get 
itself involved in aerobics, cardiovascular 
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olor, texture and quality of 
smoke are but a few of the ways 
of distinguishing one great cigar 
from another. Yet, it’s the cigar’s 
distinctive label which helps recall 


apart. Likewise, the unique labels 

created by the Brother P-Touch” 
Electronic Labeling System let you 
make the more legendary things 


—— For the P-Touch that suits 
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of an hour you say, ‘Oh, I went an hour, 
which is the equivalent of seven miles, 
maybe, and burned however many 
calories,’” says Barber. “That’s great, 
but you probably aren’t going to go 
write that down, and you probably 
aren’t going to remember it. But if 
you're riding a bike that’s part of the fit- 
ness networking system, then that in- 
formation is recorded for you. So over 
the course of a couple of months, if you 
want to ask, ‘How have I been doing in 
my overall exercise program?’ you can 
go to this monitor and look at your 
records. It will show you if you're in- 
creasing your distance, if that was one 
of your goals, or if you’ve been burning 
a constant number of calories, if that 
was one of your goals.” 

The performance center also lies in 
wait for you. Your personal trainer can 
program the machines to know how 
long and how hard you are supposed to 
be sweating and panting. “All you do is 
punch up the computer and activate 
your program,” says Barber, “and then 
the machines connected to the network 
automatically set themselves to your 
exercise program.” This entails such 
magical phenomena as the treadmill’s 
raising and lowering itself at various 
intervals or the stationary bicycle’s in- 
creasing or decreasing resistance ac- 
cording to the instructions given it. 

We have come a long way since mid- 
nineteenth-century Americans were ad- 
jured by the popular advertising of the 
day to get themselves a “parlor gymna- 
sium” because “every business and pro- 
fessional man should have one...every 
teacher, clerk, and seamstress... every 
person whose occupation is sedentary.” 
The equipment making up the home 
gym of 125 years ago was composed of 
such items as rubber wands, rowing de- 
vices, pulley weights and Indian clubs, 
wooden objects looking very much like 
elongated bowling pins. They were 
once as much the rage among women 
as stair climbers are today. Young la- 
dies would go to church socials, where 
they would, in the parlance of the time, 
“swing clubs.” 

The rationales for exercise programs 
were based on the science of Victorian 
times, but it was not until Mr. Electron 
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came along that exercise at home could 
take on the trappings of the doctor’s of- 
fice. Before Mr. Electron, nothing was 
monitored, but now everything is, in- 
cluding your heart as you go through 
your paces in the modern home gym. 
From the vantage point of the pa- 
tient-exerciser, the monitoring could 
not be easier. Life Fitness does it 
with a device it has named Lifepulse. 
“Lifepulse is a sensor that’s built in- 
to the handrail on some of our tread- 
mills, bikes and stair climbers,” says 
Barber. “It measures your heart rate, 
which can then be compared with 
your target heart rate.” You don’t have 
to hold the handles all the time, how- 
ever. “The machines will cue you 
when you need to touch the bars. Based 
on your running time and whatever 
program you're in, a message will show 
up on the screen that says, ‘Mea- 
sure heart rate now.’ Then you'll put 
your hands on the bars for around 


It’s only a matter 
of time before 
the ordinary exercise 
machine will be 
telling its user how 
efficiently the lungs are 
taking in oxygen. 


twenty seconds.” If you don’t care for 
being monitored through the handles, 
the machines also come with a nar- 
row strap that you wear around your 
chest. It broadcasts your cardiodata, if 
I may be allowed to coin a word of 
electrolanguage, to the computer with- 
out wires. 

These machines are a godsend for 
hypochondriacs, number nuts, would- 
be sports physiologists and other mod- 
ern obsessives. But this need to monitor 
goes way back. Around 1890 scales be- 
gan making their appearance in drug- 
stores. kor a penny they told you your 
weight. In 1922 Chicago’s commission- 
er of health put a free scale in the lob- 
by of the new city hall, and there were 




































lines in front of it all day long. In a soe 
ety that can’t get enough of machine 
that tell us things about our bodies, it 
only a matter of time before the ordi 
nary exercise machine will be tellin 
its user how efficiently the lungs ar 
taking in oxygen. 

The computerized strength ma 
chines are much safer than the old-fas 
ioned kind. Since the new equipmen 
simulates weight by creating mechan: 
ical resistance, gone is the stacking 
and unstacking of the round cast-iro 
weights and the attendant risk of get 
ting one’s fingers squashed. Gone also 
the need for a spotter, a person whe 
stands in the gym next to you when yot 
are on your back lifting a massivel 
heavy barbell—ready to prevent it fron 
crushing your windpipe if you lose you 
grip. With computerized weight-lift 
ing equipment, the moment you releas 
the bar, it stops. 

The objection to taking reasonabl 
care of the old bod is that it involve 
work and self-discipline. For those whi 
look on physical fitness as a form 
character building, all the better thé 
it requires sustained, unpleasant effor 
to stay healthy. For couch potatoes, Lif 
Fitness is finding compelling way 
to get them off the divan and acros 
the room onto the stationary bike. I 
the not-too-distant future of yo 
home gym is a bicycle that comes wit 
a television that can be hooked up 
cable. It allows you to play Super Nin 
tendo as you huff and puff. Or you’ 
be able to make biking itself into a 
interactive game of sorts. “One of th 
games,” says Barber, “is a race. If yo 
speed up, you have a chance to pas 
some of the other characters; if ye 
slow down, then the other character 
pass you.” Not only’ that, but “the re 
sistance can change,” he adds. “If th 
monitor is showing you a big hill, | 
might go up to a higher resistance lev 
el, like nine or ten, to make you fee 
like youre really working to get 
the hill, and then, conversely, when it’ 
time to go down, the resistance may 
drop to three or two or one because 
now you're coasting.” 

I wouldn’t look forward to much 
coasting, if I were you. 0 
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@ Lord Ivar Mountbatten 
mile-long drive winds past 
parkland, lodges and gar- 

den cottages to reach Moyns 

Park, the Essex home of Lord 

Ivar Mountbatten. An Eliza- 

bethan house completed in 1593 

stands in front of a pair of 

brick-and-timber wings built 
almost 150 years earlier. Lord 

Ivar, who is a cousin of the 

queen’s, inherited the estate 

from his cousin Ivar Bryce. “It 
has been in my family since 

1870,” he says. “My aunt Jo 

Huntington Hartford was an 

American heiress; she modern- 

ized it and added baths in 1953. 

I redid the kitchen, but the 

changes have been cosmetic.” ., 


£4 million ($6.4 million). 


Emma Elhott and Andrew Hay, 
Knight Frank; 44-171-629-8171. 





CATSKILLS 


® Peter Marino 
c 1982 architect Peter Mari- 
no undertook a modest week- 
end house near Woodstock in 
the Catskills. He came up with a 
design “where the interior views 
can be as pleasant as the moun- 
tain views outside,” says current 
owner James Ferro. Marino 
placed two stepped rectangular 
forms on top of the 1930s foun- 
dation and capped them with a 
square cupola. He also designed 
the living and dining room fur- 
niture. But the winner, says Fer- 
ro, is the master bedroom. “In 
the winter it’s flooded with glo- 
rious sunshine, and from the 
bed you have a view of the 
\shokan Reservoir and snow- 


covered mountains.” $289,000. 


Bill Kimmig, Westwood Metes & 
Bounds Reaity; 914/679-7321. 





continued on page 176 
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It’s not what you See. 


It’s how you see it. 





A 


$250,000 





As Sherlock Holmes once remarked to 
Watson, “you observe, but you do not see.” 
Which, in a rather cogent nutshell, is the 
problem most of us face in the world 
of investments. Lacking both time and 
expertise, we're all too likely to blithely pass 
by all those luscious opportunities lurking in 
the bushes. How should the prudent investor 
respond? Seek wisdom. In the form of 
mutual fund managers who offer a rather 
spectacular track record. Interested? Permit 


us to provide you with a phone number. And, 


THE MONTGOMERY FUNDS 


Invest wisely.” 


perhaps, a few potentially lucrative ideas. 


8OO-572-FUND 


www.montgomeryfunds.com 





For complete information, including charges and expenses, call for a prospectus to read carefully before investing. Funds Distributor, Inc. (9.97) 
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A finely carved pair of 19th century 
giltwood Torcheres. 62”H 


A pair of 18th century French LXVI 
Candelabra with crystal drapes. 
10 se eA 


An Empire Center table having bronze 


Hla nei Galleries doré mounts with marble top. 
409 ROYAL STREET * NEW ORLEANS, LA 70130 * (504) 568-1901 # (800) 265-4986 # FAX (504) 568-9430 





A 19th century Carrara marble sculpture 
of Venus Anadipamene signed by the 
famed sculptor, Jules Jacques, Labatut. 
Museums: Bayonne, Nantes, Narbonne, 
Paris, Toulouse. 


45"G 18D, 22°W 
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Appreciation of Time 


FENDI EPOCA FINE SWISS TIMEPIECES AVAILABLE AT FEND! STORES AND FINE JEWELLERS WORLDWIDE 
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 TISCHLER 22 SOHN 


Made in Germany since 1888. 












or 


903/622-8558 Toll-free 800/282-9911 | 


’ of 
OR | 
P. SS 
eNews | 
at 


Brrrce Greenwich Office Park 51 Weaver Street Greenwich: GT 06830 USA Telephone 203/622-8486 Telefe 


a 








MANUFACTURE 
DE MONTRES 
NEUCHATEL 
SWITZERLAND 


1D Oo INGE PSIR> AL Se 

DP Pes eben AU oT c¥ 

Yen Ur 2M )eG HS Us CAC yU aM 5 
ih Oo OT AMP A al ON 





BERTOLUCCI 


Pe AMD BIER: See VileRe elie KG OUL DT, 
BEZEL AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL DIAL 


Sif Woleteky Dal AWMO ND S©: 


Classic 
Designs 


1325 GLENDALE GALLERIA GLENDALE, CA 91210 818 546 2919 
FAX 546.1002 1 800 383 8838 


UTime Company Inc. Sole Distributor for the USA 1-888-UTIME WC 1-888-884-6392 


















NW 
Roe Chetan @70) (c! 
Designer Originals 





To see the collection at a store it your area, call 


Toll Free 1-888-CGPARIS — 


' LIFE. STYLE. 


De. 
Bio : 





The Aristocrat by ROVEN DINO SWISS 
represents a new level of elegance in time. 
Sleek Italian design sculpted from solid 
stainless steel. Swiss Quartz movement, i 
scratch resistant sapphire crystal, and water ROVE N D I NO 

resistant to 50 meters/100 feet. ROVEN SWISS 

DINO, time with style. Intelligently priced. Call 800-882-8608 for the jeweler nearest you : 
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advertisement 


Cubano Cutters 
The World’s Finest 
Cigar Cutters 


Precise. Clean. That's the cut you want when 
you're about to enjoy the worlds finest cigars 

[The Cubano Cutter gives you the finest cut ina 
sleek, chic design, beautifully hand-crafted by 
master jewelers of both sterling silver and 14k 
solid gold. With every Cubano Cutter, you also 
get the luxurious details only the best can offer 
super sharp, double-guillotine surgical stainless 
steel blades, a polishing cloth, a leather 
pouch, and a lifetime warranty. This is a 


luxury you cant afford to pass up...because 





cigars are one of lifes greatest pleasures—only 


the world’s finest cutter will do 
Holiday Special 


For the world’s finest Sterling Silver Cubano 
Cutter: $195 (regularly priced at $250) 


Limited Edition 14k 
Solid Gold: $2,500. 


“| To order or for 


a retailer near you 
call: 800-408-0484 


Cubano Products Co., 


| Beverly Hills, CA. 


Precision Temperature 

Control For a Fresh Smo 
Every lime 

If you appreciate the fine art of cigar smoki 
then store your treasured collection of cigars 
this beautifully designed cherry wood humid 
Precision temperature controls and hygrome 
keep your cigars fresh, fragrant and in excellt 
smoking condition. Hand-crafted, cedar-linec 
cherry is finished with a piano-hinged top. Ens' 
you'll be able to indulge your senses with cig 
as fresh as the finest smoke shop can offer. 
Measures 10 1/4"L x 83/4" Wx 4 1/2"H. 
Stores up to 50 of your favorite cigars. $59. 
+ $9.50 s/h. 100% satisfaction guarante 
Call 800-444-1131, Dept. ADHU11, or sen 
ck/m.o. to Tactica International Inc. 285 
Fifth Ave., Suite 855, New York, NY 100118 


Take Note: Good news from Fendi, Tischler, Garnier, Roven Din 
Bertolucci, Michele, Wathne and A.T. Cross this fall. 
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craftsmanship. 


Now available with Swiss quartz movement. 











TYOXUK RAYE 


Our new, Swiss-mad nepie f f s sa | i ‘ 5 i | 
rn viss-made tim n features the same quality and classic styling our fine w riting instruments have exhibited for over 150 years. Sapphire 
crvstal. Wat ; 21) me Rhe « i _ 4 : ae 
rvsta iter resistant to 30 n | gold-plated, solid stai teel, and two-tone finishes, $195 to $495. Or I8k solid gold, priced to $1,795. ) L * 
B46 


SINCE 1 





Fine Cross timepieces, Call |-800-ATCROSS for select retailers near you. Prices M.S.R.P. AMEX svmbol: ATXA 











‘we think the old insist that only Stobrawa potatoes, gently 





distilled four tines, will yield Chopin’ s eS as 





extraordinarily clean, yet classic astern = 


IMPORTED © 


European taste. “Znakomita Polska Wodka” 


; - (80 Proof) 100% Neutral Spirits Distilled from Potatoes. © 1996 Milléenniam® Inport Ce. 
Pryficitad Cy ‘Mibviiin® epowt Casiliangs te Mlerrercegpiites S/S FeO AN GS “ : 
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The most 
important 
job of 
your life 
just might 
be your 
first. 


As a member of Teach For America, 
you will be part of the national teacher 
corps of outstanding recent college 
graduates from diverse cultural back- 
grounds who commit two years to 
teach in America’s under-resourced 
urban and rural public schools. 

You don’t have to be an education 
major. Teach For America is seeking 
talented, dedicated individuals from 
every academic major who want to 
ensure that all children in this-nation 
have the opportunity to attain an excel- 
lent education. There is a particular 
need for people of color, bilingual 
speakers, and math, science, and 
foreign language majors. 

To get information and an 
application before the deadline, call us, 
reach us online, or contact your career 
placement adviser on campus. 

This is your chance to become 
part of the nationwide movement of 
dynamic individuals who have joined 
Teach For America and assumed 
leadership roles in classrogoms and 
schools across the country. Your decision 
will affect not only the rest of your life 
but the lives of many others. 


1-800-832-1230 


http://www.teachforamerica.org 


TEACH ©? AMERICA 


AN AMERICORPS PROGRAM 











truth is, any 
kitchen can look 
good from a distance. But 


the real 





is found up close, in 
the details of fine 
craftsmanship. the 
moulding right for 

the cabinetry? Does 

the finish have a 

deep hand-rubbec luster? 
Is everything exactly 
what you had mind? 
This is how you'll 

view kitchen long 


after it’s “new.” 


So make sure even the 





tiniest 
turn out perfectly. 


Choose Wood-Mode. 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 


FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND THE PROFESSIONAL, 
WoobD-MODE DESIGNER SHOWROOM. NEAREST. 
YOU, CALL 1-800-635-7500, oR ViSI 





FRAMER REALTY 


COURTESY 





continued from page 172 


UMBRIA 


former director of the 

Guggenheim called Italian 
painter Alberto Burri “one of 
the truly great masters of our 
century.” Minsa Craig Burri is 
selling Ca’ Nuovo, the stone 
farmhouse where she and her 
husband, who died two years 
ago, spent their summers (AD, 
Jan. 1990). Located in the Um- 
brian hills near Citta di Castello 
(where Burri was born) and Pe- 
rugia, the 16th-century house 
was renovated by the couple in 
the 1960s. “Burri’s studio, which 
was originally the barn’s hayloft, 
had a wood-beam cathedral 
ceiling,” says his widow. “My 
ballet room was underneath. 
I would practice every day, and 
he could hear the Bach and 
Beethoven through the floor 
while he painted.” 1.77 million 
Italian lira ($1 million). 


Giorgio Vigano, Milan; 
39-2-7600-3914. 


SIAN 


DANIEL H. MINAS 





ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


nspired by Sir Walter Scott’s 

book Woodstock, architect 
Ernest Flagg, who designed the 
Singer building and tower in 
New York City, created a castle 
for Frederick G. Bourne, Singer 
Sewing Machine’s president, 


176 


that was completed in 1906. An 
old postcard depicts The Tow- 
ers on Dark Island, one of the 
on the St. 
Lawrence River; it was pat- 


Thousand Islands 


terned after Woodstock Park 


in England, complete with «ur- 






























rets, secret passages and dun- 
geons. Both the castle and the 
island were renamed Jorstadt in 
1965 by its new owner, evange- 
list Harold Martin, who used it 
for a retreat. Among its features 
are a clock tower, a squash court 














and a tunnel system that links | 
the castle to two boathouses, 

one of which can house a 100- 
foot yacht. $3.975 million. 


Evelyn Framer, Framer Realty; 
305/672-7258. 
continued on page 178 | 





‘Wisdom outweighs wealth. 


Sophocles, 495 - 406 B.C. 


(Why not have both?) 


You know how to create wealth. Merrill Lynch knows how to preserve it. For individuals with $5 million 
or more in investable assets, Merrill Lynch has established a dedicated team of relationship managers who 
provide customized strategies to preserve and enhance your wealth. 





With Merrill Lynch, you ee one of the Ria Ps leading investment ae cee for you. 
Our global resources, experience and insight provide you with unparalleled underwriting and M&A 
expertise, as well as the help you need to preserve and expand your personal or family fortune. 


ee. 





Our team of specialists can show you smart ways to minimize your taxes. We're experts in creating and 
implementing financial strategies, from trust and estate planning to charitable contributions. 





We offer innovative strategies customized to fit your goals and objectives. Our advice is based on your 
investment needs — whether youre leasing a jet, purchasing real estate or financing an art collection. 


Lewus show you how the resources and strength of Merrill Lynch can work for you, the wealthy investor. 


Contact Donna Curry, Director, Private Advisory Services, at (609) 282-3640 to discuss our exclusive service. 


(9 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


©1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 
continued from page 176 
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COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


1) Pr bronze torchieres 
depicting female figure 













yeaa A VERMONT 
4) Double pier Wooton desk Jed Johnson and style house with fieldstone exte- 
ee ae Alan Wanzenberg riors and interior paneling of 
6) Brneze, beaded chandel he balcony was introduced _ English brown oak and steamed 
7) Deeply carved Carrara for scale,” says New beech. Outside the kitchen, 
marble mantle York-based architect Alan boulders from a local hillside 
8) Art Nouveau desk & chair Wanzenberg of the double- tumble down to define a pond- 
9) Bronze lantern height library (below) ina Ver- _ like pool (above). The property 
10) Rosewood armoire mont residence (AD, Sept. also has a 36-stall barn, a tack 
11) 2 pc Art Deco office suite 1994) that he and the late de- room and an indoor riding 
a Ten Sea signer Jed Johnson constructed. —_ arena. $3.95 million. 
13) Brunswick “Eclipse” “It keeps the room from be- 
table with inlaid coming formidable.” The part- Georgina Williamson, Inc.; 
ners created an Adirondack- 802/457-2000. 
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9031 W. Olympic Bivd. “\a™se OY Outen” 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 (1. otal Anfiaue Show 
(310) 247-3900 November 7, 8, 9 
(310) 247-8864 Fax Hillis’ »»»ngh Antique Show 
E-Mail antigtraders@earthlink. net. Hillsborwiyh, CA Nov. 20-23 
Hours: Monday-Friday 9am - 6pm, Saturday 11am - 6pm 





COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 






continued on page 180 


‘ANNOUNCING OUR NEW, 
FULL-COLOR BROCHURE. 


PLEASE SEND FIVE DOLLARS 


TO REQUEST A COPY. 





OUR NEW CATALOG IS 
AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE 
FOR FIFTY DOLLARS, 
CREDITED TOWARD YOUR 
NEXT ORDER. 

©1997 MICHAEL TAYLOR 








i . 











MICHAEL TAYLOR DESIGNS 
1500 SEVENTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94107 
415.558.9940 

415.558.9770 FAX 






Elegant interior and 
exterior elements of 
cast stone 


CLASSIC CAST STONE 
of Dallas 


3162 Miller Park Dr. North ¢« Garland. TX 75042-7759 
972/276-2000 
180 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 


continued from page 178 


TELLURIDE 


he Summit earned its 

name for its perch on a 
10,000-foot crest with vistas of 
four mountain ranges, including 
the La Sals in Utah. “The site is 
one of the most unique in Tel- 
luride,” says Michael Fuller of 
Conger Fuller Architects in As- 
pen, which completed the resi- 
dence in 1993 using Colorado 
sandstone and fir timbers. 
“There are unobstructed views 
in all directions.” A 2,000- 
square-foot great room takes up 
an entire floor. “This is one big 
space at the top of the house. 
We wanted the feel of a tree 





house, and the timber structure 
allowed us to keep it all open,” 
says Fuller, who used recycled 
wood for the heavy timbers. 
Cherry makes up the interior 
trim and cabinets, and the man- 
tel is local stone. A 60-acre 
parcel guarantees the view in 
perpetuity. $4.65 million. 


Buzz Fedorka, Telluride Real Es- 
tate Corporation; 970/728-1234. 


continued on page 184 
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COLLECTION 






From the dawn of civilization, 






the rug has held a special 





position among all artistic art 
forms. Each reflecting a 
synthesis of the experience, 
feelings and individual creativity 


of its maker. 


Incorporating this embodiment 
of experience, the traditional 
patterns found in the Sasha 
Collection combined with a 

Russian flat weaving technique 
used by ancient Caucasian 

cultures expresses the magic 

and the legends that surround 
this unique art form. 

Hand woven of pure wool in 

subtle hues that are © 


always warm and inviting. 


For a dealer in your area please 
call 800.779.0877, ext 241. 


IH VAS 
i orem 


Feizy Center 


& 
s. 





1949 Stemmons Frwy. 
Dallas, Texas 75207 
214.747.6000 
800.779.0877 


) 1997 FEIZY IMPORT & EXPORT COMPANY 

















INTA FE 
square mile... 


one million 
jieces of art! 


pntemporary 





Annell Livingston / Karan Ruhlen Gallery Ted Knight / Michael Atkinson Gallery 


zatured Galleries: 


Karan Ruhlen 
505-820-0807. 


ichael Atkinson 
800-578-0411 


edra Matteucci 
Fine Art 
505-983-2731 


Robins Hyder 
800-989-8795 





William Berra / Nedra Matteucci Fine Art R.B. Sprague / Robins Hyder Gallery 


ANTA FE GALLERY 
ASSOCIATION 
iedicated to supporting the 
tic and cultural heritage 
© greater Santa Fe area. 





Gallery Information Enjoy a wealth of art from traditional to contemporary in a 


ets 505-952-1648 setting unmatched by any other destination. 


For a free visitors suide Call 1-800-777-CILY 





The Southwest's Classical Silver Dealer 


503 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 989-1781 or (800) 367-6442 


TOMI 





NAN ANI AP 


A gallery of fine Navajo weavings and 


other beautiful creations. 


Est. 1979 


106 W. San Francisco St., Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 988-988 1 
Catalog: www.cristofs.com 


E-Mail: buzzart@cristofs.com 


Annabel Livermore, Big Bend Series, I-X VIII 
October 31 - December 31, 1997 


catalog avatlable 


CLINE FINE ART GALLERY 


526 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 982-5328 — fax: (505) 982-4762 


DREAMTIME GALLERY 


223 1/2 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 986-0344 e-mail: dreaming@nets.com 





MILT KOBAYASHI, “Swéers”, 18 x18, 


225 CANYON ROAD 
SANTA FE, NM 87501 


225 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 983-1434 or (800) 779-7387 
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Jane DeDecker, “Jungle Gym” 
Bronze 12.5’ x 15’ x 5’ 


Nedra Matteucci 
fine Art 


555 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 983-2731 


Dan Ostermiller “Ursus” edition of 6 
bronze, 98 1/2” x 46 1/2” x 39” 


Nedra Matteucci Galleries 


1075 Paseo de Peralta Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
Tele 505-982-4631 Fax 505-984-0199 
e-mail: inquiry @matteucci.com 


FA DA |ssocuron 
MEMBER 


ak " 


Bette Ridgeway, “Spring Light” 110 x 72 


“Exciting, fresh, bold and visually strong.” 
Curator, major corporate collection 


RIDGEWAY GALLERY 


702 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 995-0296 www.ridgewaygallery.com 





Distinctive rugs 
of the Americas. 


Traditional and contemporary designs. 


Handspun wool, custom colors and dlzéed. 


Santa Fe Interiors 


214 Old Santa Fe Trail, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 988-2227 fax: (505) 989-8602 


PHYLLIS KAPP, “Autumn Love” 
22 x 19 (FR), Watercolor 


FY 


WAXLANDER GALLERY 
622 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 984-2202 or (800) 342-2202 


WWW.Wax lander.com 


Gary BOWLING, “Horning Flicker” 


44” by 55”, oil on canvas 


Contemporary Works of Art, 
f Y é 


American Realism, Ceramics and Photography 


Alila 


668 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 988-2100 fax: (505) 988-2212 


GINO MILEs, “Venus Fleurte” 
Bronze 76” high 
Zaplin-Lampert 
Ey a a ae a 


651 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 982-6100 fax: (505) 988-2142 














Chuck JOwes- 


IN SANTA FE / NM: 135 WEST PALACE AVE., 2ND FLOOR, SANTA FE, NM 87501, 505-983-5999 / 800-290-5999 
IN CORONA DEL MAR / CA: 3636 PACIFIC COAST HIGHWAY, CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625, 714-723-1900 / 800/959 7175 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT THE STUDIO GALLERY IN SAN DIEGO / CA: 2501 SAN DIEGO AVE., SAN DIEGO, CA 92110, 619-294-9880 / 888-294-9880 
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“TOSCA” “COSI FAN TUTTI” “LA BOHEME” “THE MIKADO” 
750 (EDITION SIZE) 750 (EDITION SIZE) 750 (EDITION SIZE) 750 (EDITION SIZE) 
10-1/2” X 12-1/2" (IMAGE SIZE) 10-1/2” X 12-1/2” (IMAGE SIZE) 10-1/2” X 12-1/2” (IMAGE SIZE) 10-1/2” X 12-1/2” (IMAGE SIZE) 





OPERA PACIFIC LIMITED EDITION SUITE 


by legendary animation director CHUCK JONES 
The Academy-award winning animation director in conjunction with Opera Pacific, California, 
F has created a suite of limited edition cels to depict images of the Opera’s 1997/98 season. 








7. ‘ “THE PLAZA” 


by K. Douglas Wiggins 


LIMITED EDITION GICLEE, EDITION SIZE OF 75, IMAGE SIZE 30” X 42” 


The Studio Gallery The Studio Galler 


_ _ OF OLD TOWN 





a Chuck JOneY company a Chuck JOve: company 
135 WEST PALACE AVE., 2ND FLOOR 2501 SAN DIEGO AVE., “OLD TOWN” 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 87501 SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 92110 
505-983-5999 / 800-290-5999 / FAX 505-983-5996 619-294-9880 / 888-294-9880 / FAX 619-294-9881 


] For dealer inquiries, please call Linda Jones Enterprises at 800-660-7791 
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Limited edition painted drums and shades 


Catalogue available Since 1974 


Post Office Box 1916 * Taos, New Mexico 87571 
800-424-DRUM (3786) * 505-758-3796 800-748-1756 





AND RANCH 


ge «=n a, A 
x, . & My 
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Rustic Lodge Furnishings 


Visit the Overland Ranch Store and Overland Sheepskin Co. * Open 7 days 
Post Office Box 1647 * Taos, New Mexico 87571 * 505-758-7888 


3 miles north of Taos on Hwy. 522 
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For Taos pisittor information call 200.729.2967 
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Designer: Richard Eazer, Solar Star, 4.5' x 7' 


"The Line of the Spirit" Zapotec Collection 


Original Handwoven Tapestries 


Post Office Box 1644 * Taos, New Mexico 87571 
Fax 505-751-0972 * www.zapotec.com 












































| Vladimir Nasonov, /n the Field, oil, 30" x 40" 


Vladimir Nasonov 
Russia to Taos 


i 
\ A S i 


A Tradition of Excellence 


133 & 229 East Kit Carson Road * Taos, New Mexico 87571 
. ' 505-758-7779 * 505-758-7160 





RC Gorman, Blessing Way, lithograph, edition of 150, 20" x 23" 





PAT POLLARD 


Sculpture by Pamela Adger 


Paintings * Sculpture * Fine Craft 
132 East Kit Carson Road * Taos, New Mexico 87571 
505-758-8229 





Complete works of RC Gorman, owner 
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NaAvaJO GALLERY / TAOS 
505-758-3250 * www.taoswebb.com/RCGORMAN/ 


210 Ledoux Street * Taos, New Mexico 87571 


Courtesy to the trade 








Don’t worry. 
The stares will stop. 


Someday. 


When everyone, 
or most, anyway, has one. 


And the roads are once again 





flooded by a sea of sameness. 


But for now, it’s just you and it. 


Enjoy the ride. In the electric car. 


EV1. From General Motors. 


1.800.25ELECTRIC http://www.gmevicom 
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Creating new estates, 
remodeling outdated 
homes, or simply 
decorating 
condominiums, 
designer builder Fari 
is setting the pace in 
Southern California. 


n the high rent districts of Southern 
California, the rich and famous 
are recruiting the best of 
talents to design and build their 
homes —and no one seems to be 
more in demand than Fari (pro- 
nounced Fah-ree), the eccentric 
forty-something designer famous for creating 
dream homes — literally from the ground up. 

Much like the legendary Addison Mizner 
of Palm Beach, Fari is a designer builder of a 
ditferent breed. He is driven to doing it all — 
trom design and construction, to landscape, 
interiors and even furnishings — down to the 
china on the table. 

His clients look to him as the one who 
knows how to talk to the Coastal Commission 
to get their plans approved, yet be concerned 
with the smallest fold of a napkin on the 
dining room table. 

The results are trophies of a lifetime — 
magnificent homes pure in design down to the 


smallest detail — and all executed with purpose 





and impeccable taste. Under his watchful 


Special Advertising Section 


eye, these monuments to powerful design are 
repeatedly delivered hassle-free and in the 
most expedient manner. What a luxury in 
a field well-known for its frustrations and 
magnetic attraction to Murphy's Law. 

After almost 21 years as president of his 
namesake firm, Fari says it became a matter 
of necessity to take on the responsibility of 
a project from start to finish. He saw the 
typical problems. From architects, to 
contractors, to landscapers, to decorators, 
on down-the-line, he saw too many cooks in 
the kitchen, too many good ideas lost in the 
translation, and of course, always costing 
much more than one initially thought. 


Designer Fari 


He knew there had to be a better way. 
Indeed there is. Fari’s proven soup-to-nuts 
commissions have brought him accolades 
from a client list that reads like a who’s who 
of business and industry. They believe in 
him, in fact there are many who say they'd 
like to adopt him. He’s the next best thing 
to being able to do it all themselves — if 
they only had the time, the knowledge, the 
experience, the talent. 

Fari’s ingenious way of making their 
homes a dream come true is one reason his 
clients come to him. But it’s his 
classic contemporary style and knowing eye 
for sultry and sensual glamour they love most. 
If such exquisite taste and dedication sounds 
pricey, Fari’s clients acknowledge that they 
have actually spent less with him in charge of 
design and construction, than when they did 
all the work themselves. @ 


Fari International studios are located at 
2015 Newport Boulevard, Costa Mesa, 
California 92627. Telephone: (714) 650-6300. 
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Landscaping by Jack Nicklaus, Arnold Palmer, 
Tom Weiskopf and Pete Dye. 


In some parts of the Southern California Desert, the value The distinguished Arnold Palmer-designed Private Course. 
a distinguished builder adds to a home is measured in feet. The elegant Private Course by Tom Weiskopf. 
At PGA WEST» it is measured in yards. Little wonder so many who could own a first or 

For yards here come with some of the most celebrated land- | second home anywhere in the world have chosen PGA 
scaping in the world, comprising the greatest collection of WEST in beautiful La Quinta, thirty minutes from 
private, stadium and tournament golf courses in America: Palm Springs. 

The Jack Nicklaus-designed Private Course, named by Golf And little wonder 
Magazine as one of the world’s top 100 courses. PGA WEST is hailed 


The TPC’ Stadium Golf* Course by Pete Dye, also named one around the world as 





of Golf Magazine’s top 100 courses in the world. “The Western Home PG A WEST. 


The prestigious Jack Nicklaus-designed Tournament Course. of Golf in America.” “The Western Home of Golf in America” 


Gracious Single Family Homes Priced From the low $300,000s to over $1 million. 
» Pere Premier Golf Memberships are currently available. 
erry (&) Model Homes available for viewing from 10AM-6PM daily. 
Peco Telephone (760) 771-4341, (800) 735-6163. www.pgawest.com 


PGA WEST isa property of KSL Recreation This is not intended to be an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy real estate in PGA WESTTM by residents of 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Oregon or South Carolina, or any other jurisdiction where prohibited by law. Obtain the Property Report required 
by California law and, if applicable, the law of the state in which you reside, before signing anything. No Federal agency has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property 
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“Yosemite — Spring” « mixed media 16 1/2 ‘x 24/2" 






YOSEMITE SEASONS SUITE” © $3939 
iH PRINT 1S HAND SIGNED BY ALEXANDER CHEN 
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“Yosemite — Winter” « mixed media ¢ 11 1/2 °x 17 1/2 
Fall” ¢ mixed media ¢ 11 4/2 °x 17 1/2 


“Yosemite 


ALEXANDER CHEN'S “YOSEMITE SEASONS SUITE” AND als 
SERIES” ARE AVAILABLE. PHONE FORA INFORMATION, SIZES AND PRICES 


_ Alexander’ s World 


STREET © SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA ee e TEL: 310.452.4095, 800.992.4278 
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~OUR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
WILL FULFILL YOUR DREAMS 


Glabman’s staff of forty-three professional interior designers is uniquely qualified 










to help you make your home all you dreamed it could be. 
| Our design staff includes members of ASID and IIDA. Each one will 
assist you in finding those special treasures that go into making 
: your house a home. And, of course, our complete interior design service includes 


everything from initial plans through delivery and installation. 










h living room features furniture 
Baker, Kindel and Karges, lamps 
) Marbro, ahd area rug by Asmara. Ym 
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IDLAND HILLS LOS ANC 


BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * JOHN WIDDICOMB * HANCOCK & Moore * MORRIS JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY PASADENA WOODLAND HILLS WEST LOS ANGELES 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 
ith of San Diego Fwy. — north of Pacific Coast Hwy. west of Lake Ave. east of Winnetka Ave. south of Olympic Blvd. 

(714) 540-3822 (310) 373-8936 (626) 683-3660 (818) 340-7677 (310) 479-7383 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 


RON WILSON DEsic 
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the finest artisans, 


an unparalleled ie mix’ Oj “ee lighting a artwork, unique architectural 
appointments and accessories. (240,000 sq. ft. showroom, open 7 days a week). 


5356 Riverton Ave., North Hollywood, a 91601 « (818) 769-5090 « fax, (818) 769-9425 | 
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Fabrics: Alb 


JAB offers an exclusive selection of 
fabrics, wallcoverings and trimmings 
which range from colorful silks to 
rich wovens and decorative prints. 


JAB fabrics are available through 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


31-11 Thomson Avenue — Long Island City 
New York 11101, Telephone: 718-706-7000 
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The Eurrvyprtas Coltlectiam 





To the Trade only. 





Jacqueline Kennedy and Aris- 





continued from page 180 
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he oak-lined lane at Cher- 

okee Plantation (AD, June 
1990) appeared in Forrest Gump, 
and numerous other films have 
used the location. Bing Crosby 
was an annual visitor during the 
mid-1960s for duck and quail 
hunting. Joan Crawford lived 
there, and guests have included 


totle Onassis. The 3,800-acre 
plantation dates to 1690 and is 
set in a conservation area on 
the coast of South Carolina 
halfway between Charleston 
and Savannah. Frederick 

Law Olmsted planned the 
landscape at the turn of the 
century. [he current owner, 
Randolph Updyke, re- 

stored the entire property, 


renovated the 1931 Georgian 


style mansion with its white- 
colonnaded brick fagade and 
created a 700-acre wildlife 
habitat. “Everything about 


Cherokee is a big under- 
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taking,” he says, “but it’s a 
pristine place with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Combahee 
River.” Champion Peruvian Pa- 


sos are bred in the equestrian 











center. $15 million, including 
furnishings. | 
| 
Calvert W. Huffines, The Huffines 
Company; 803/549-6654.  * 


Feel the supple leather, the hand-finished wood 
and the freshly laid asphalt. 


s difficult to say which sensation is the most pleasing in the newly restyled Lincoln Continental. Is it the feeling of being surroun'} 
by plush leather trim and classic bird’s-eye maple? Or the feeling of confidently carving your way through a favorite turn, with ar 


| LINCOLN 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


‘im an early-1900s English- 
style house with Dutch influ- 
ences,” says architect-owner 
Darryl Roberson, who updated 
his spacious four-story brick 
residence in San Francisco’s Pa- 
cific Heights. “We retained the 
character of the house but 
added new features.” Floor-to- 
ceiling paneling in the living 
room is broken by a carved 
stone mantel. “The site is un- 
usual—there are bay views from 
most of the rooms, which 
means a lot of north light.” 

The master suite has a terrace 
that provides a sweeping vista of 
the Golden Gate Bridge and 
the hills of Marin County. 

$3.75 million. 


Michael Bruno and Mari Ann 
Volk, Sotheby’s International Real- 
ty; 415/772-9080.0 


COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 





gj athletic 32-valve Intech” V-8 at your disposal? Either way, maybe you should c consi der getting your hands on the new front-wher 
n) Continental. For more information, visit www.incolnvehicles.com or call 1 | 


The new Continental from Lincoln. What a fe icy car should be. 
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“It’s very subtle—that’s the beauty : i 
of it,” says Carey Maloney of a New i 
York town house he designed with cae | Ss 
his M (Group) partner, architect =O Cg 
Hermes Mallea. In the living room ee of 
are a Picasso print and a Katherine 
Bowling landscape. Bagués sconces 
are from Newel Art Galleries. 

The lamps are from Florian Papp. 
J. Robert Scott sofa, settee and 
drapery fabrics and wallcovering. 








Architecture by Hermes Mallea, - 





n the landmarked East 
Sixties off Fifth Ave- 
nue, nothing can ever 
change on the outside: 
Thanks to the preservation- 
ists, exteriors like the one of 
this inviolable-looking nine- 
teenth-century mansion have 
been frozen in time. But be- 
hind the limestone facade, 
the owner was free to un- 
leash his dreams and make 
the world fit his fantasies. 
“The minute I saw it I 
knew it was going to have to 
be a total gut-it job,” he re- 
calls, “and that’s what excited 
me—the prospect of shaping 
raw space in Manhattan.” He 
envisioned his house as being 
classical and at the same time 
original, grand yet not osten- 
tatious—and, where modern, 
never modern for modern’s 
sake but rather for comfort’s. 
He hired architect Hermes 
Mallea and designer Carey 
Maloney of the New York— 
based M (Group), who had 
done several previous resi- 
dences for him; they went 
on to create—within the 
shell of the old five-story 
relic and the three-story ex- 
tension directly behind it— 
twenty-five generous rooms, 
including seven good-size 
baths and even basements 
that have nine-foot ceilings. 
“The whole project took 
only twenty-five months, 
from the day we closed on 
the house till the day we 
moved in,” the owner mar- 
vels, adding that at times 
there were more than a hun- 
dred people on the job site. 
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4iA/Interior Design by Carey Maloney/Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 


They all had their work 
cut out for them: The house 
was a monument to rectilin- 
ear disorder, having been 
structured into offices more 
than a quarter of a century 
before (for the eminent ar- 
chitect Edward Durell Stone, 
no less) and, most recently, 
operated as an outpatient 
psychiatric facility complete 
with a glass-enclosed waiting 
room that featured a three- 
by-four promotional poster 
for Prozac. 

‘Today, on the other hand, 


the front door opens into 
airy elegance. The vestibule 
is a kind of indoor/outdoor 
room—all mirror, iron and 
stone. Architect and designer 
were prompted by the fagade 
to use French limestone for 
the vestibule’s floors and 
walls (“As we went through 
the house, we kept getting 
softer,” Mallea explains). Dis- 
played on a pair of 1940s 
French gilt-iron console ta- 
bles are two gilt-metal floral 
decorations created for fash- 
ion designer Elsa Schiaparel- 





ABOVE LEFT: Mallea, left, and Ma- 
loney. ABOVE: A sweeping stair 
created by Mallea leads from the 
entrance hall up,five floors. “Ex- 
cept for small-attachments on each 
floor, it’s free floating,” says Malo- 
ney. A Stephen Hannock painting is 
above the Gilbert Poillerat table. 


Opposite: A Neil Welliver oil and a 
1950 study by Henry Moore are in 
the living room. “We wanted the 
art to be bold, the furniture archi- 
tectural and the colors restrained,” 
says Maloney. The low table is 
from Reymer-Jourdan. Suede on 
the Louis XV fauteuil is from Edel- 
man Leather. Stark carpet. 
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ABOVE: A 1996 oil by April Gornik 
is over the dining room mantel. 
The chandelier is from Sotheby’s 
Dining chairs from Newel Art Gal- 
leries. RIGHT: The second-floor 
landing displays newly added groin 
vaulting and dark-stained floors. 


Far Ricut; The library was done in 
bird’s-eye maple, which “has a bad 
rap for being very corporate,” Malo- 
ney says. “We had it French- polished 
to warm it up.” Clarence House 
fabric is on the Louis XV fauteuil 
from Christie’s. Tole lamps, Sothe- 
by’s. J. Robert Scott sofa fabric. 


li, who reputedly made do 
with them during World 
War II when cut flowers 
were scarce. 

With the vestibule behind 
them, Mallea and Maloney 
were determined to create a 
significant front hall—to 


them this was “key space. 


For the walls here. they used 
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Venice, a 19th-century oil by Henri 
Le Sidaner, hangs in the master bed- 
room. A 1922 Matisse print and a 
Begby sculpture rest on the Bie- 
dermeier cabinet, which holds a 
television. Sofa and chairs are circa 
1928. Sconce from Marvin Alexan- 
der. J. Robert Scott wallcovering. 
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limestone and plaster (“a 
warmer material”) in equal 
amounts. “We deliberately 
left the room on the blanker 
side—we didn’t want to fill 
it with and chairs, 
since it 7s a space you move 
through,” Maloney points 
The 1940s iron-and- 
gilt-metal table by Gilbert 
Poillerat once dressed up the 
terrace of shoe designer 


sofas 


out. 


Roger Vivier in the south of 
France. A wire sculpture of 
two torsos brazenly inter- 
meshed hangs over an Em- 
pire mantel. The owner adds: 
“We bought the mantels in 
France, all eleven of them, 
and then we had fireplace 
openings built to accommo- 
date them.” 

The five-story staircase is 
far more complicated geo- 


metrically than its clean 
sweep makes it appear. It’s an 
elliptical stair, meaning free- 
standing—or rather, free 
floating, given that it touches 
the wall at only one point at 
each run. Oak railing, on both 
sides, handsomely matches 
all the flooring upstairs. Sus- 
pended over the stair on a 
bronze chain from a green- 
house folly on top of the 











building are three Empire- 
style bronze lanterns de- 
signed by Maloney. Hanging 
as they do at different 
heights, they lend a sense of 
continuity all the way up and 
all the way down. 

The walls of the second- 
floor landing gracefully re- 
inforce both the curve of the 
staircase and the groin vault 

continued on page 278 





“Each project is unique,” says Ma- 
loney. “We enjoy creating some- 
thing new each time.” ABove: In 
the limestone-lined master bath 
are a Russian Neoclassical chest of 
drawers and a chair from Sotheby’s. 
Sconces from Marvin Alexander. 





BELow: The guest bedroom occu- 
pies a three-story extension behind 
the apartment. Mallea designed the 
oval window, one of a pair, to allow 
in light and air but ensure privacy. 
The night table is American Em- 
pire. Tabriz carpet from Stark. 
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Interior Design by Frank K. Pennino 
and Scott Shelley 
Text by Georgina Howell 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


MALIBU, 
STING 


ae Y LER 


MWCALIFORNIA BEACH 
HOUSE DESIGNED FOR 
FAMILY HOLIDAYS 


hen Sting and Trudie 

Styler acquired their 

beach house from Bar- 

bra Streisand in 1985, it 
was an angular white building so full of 
sunlight that it made their eyes water. 
The subdued light that pervades the 
house today puts them into an instantly 
soothing frame of mind. 

“When we first came to Los Angeles, 
we rented a house in the Malibu Col- 
ony,” notes Trudie Styler. “I said to my- 
self that it was an ideal way to live with 
a young family. And so we went looking 
for a home of our own, with the back 
door opening onto the beach and the 
front door opening onto the street.” 

Sting, who was born Gordon Sumner, 
and his wife, Styler, have been together 
for fifteen years and have four children, 
aged from thirteen years to twenty-two 
months. The importance to them of 

family and home is expressed in the 
longevity of their partnership, a rarity 
in the music business. 

“T wanted the children to have the sea 
in their lives because it was the back- 
drop where I grew up in Newcastle 
upon Tyne in England,” says Sting. Sty- 
ler wanted it for them because it was 


“Sting and Trudie Styler wanted to 
soften the house’s whiteness—you 
needed sunglasses in the living 
room,” says Frank K. Pennino of 
their Malibu getaway. “We used 
Arts and Crafts pieces offset by 
leather and velvets.” Drapery fab- 
ric, Clarence House; trim, Houlés. 





missing from her own childhood. “I was 
looking for a house where you would 
hear the children laughing instead 
of whining about their homework—a 
house where they’d look healthy be- 
cause they’d always be on the beach.” 

With their sixteenth-century manor 
house in Wiltshire (see Architectural Di- 
gest, January 1996) and apartments in 
New York and London, Malibu was a 
convenient place for a family that does 
not take structured vacations. “We’re so 
often in recording mode wherever we 
go,” Styler says. “Our L.A. life is an off- 
shoot of our New York life, with Sting 
doing promotions or concerts.” 

The house evolved quickly at first. 
“We pushed out to the property line 
and got it done in six months. That was 
eleven years ago. Then last year we said 
that it was time we put some love 
and care into this home,” says Styler. Af- 
ter a visit to the house of friends Patti 
and Bruce Springsteen, they asked the 
name of their designer and contacted 
Frank K. Pennino shortly afterward. 
“We walked the site with him and said 
what we liked, what we wanted to keep 
and what we wanted to go,” says Sting. 

Pennino, who has twenty-seven years 
of experience with clients in the enter- 
tainment industry, found the communi- 
cation particularly easy. “The Sumners 
have strong ideas and are very articulate 
in explaining them,” he says. “They 
wanted to avoid the clichés of the beach 
house—the white and wicker look, the 
glare, the inside-outside look.” 

“It looked like a beach house at all 
times of day,” says Styler. “That didn’t 
seem quite right to us. When you have 
a lot of children, you don’t want to 
be inside all day, you want to be out- 
side in the sunshine. Then, when eve- 
ning comes, you want to be indoors. It 
can get quite chilly at night, and Sting 
loves darkness and warm colors. We 
really wanted a cozy house with can- 
dles and log fires and shadows.” 

While life in their other houses cen- 
ters on the kitchen, in California the 


family spends most of the day on the 


“The music room is where ev ery- 
one gathers to watch videos. Sting 
will often sit and play the piano,” 
says Pennino. “We introduced 
warm woods and gave it a sense of 
hominess.” A painting by Stephen 
Hannock is over the sofa. Suede- 
covered chairs, Baker Furniture. 
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d the living room 

= room, retiled the 

dded their own art 

ctions of Native American 

objects and rugs,” says associate 
designer Scott Shelley. The Stick- 
ley-style chairs are from Baker 
Furniture. Bowl from Rituals. 


“TT LOOKED LIKE A BEACH HOUSE AT 
ALL TIMES OF DAY. WE WANTED CANDLES 
AND LOG FIRES AND SHADOWS.” 











deck, where the children play and the 
adults practice yoga. When friends ar- 
rive for dinner, everyone gravitates to 
the open-air fireplace that Pennino built 
on the deck. 

Inside, he replaced the white paint 
with shades of parchment and the 
contemporary furniture with vintage 
leather and velvet. He deployed Sting’s 
collection of vividly colored Native 
American rugs on the oak floors and 
found the nineteenth-century English 
chandelier and candelabra for the real 
candlelight that they prefer. 

“They said very clearly from the start 
that all the natural raw materials had to 
come from managed estates—they’re 
the most environmentally conscious cli- 
ents I’ve ever worked for,” says Pennino. 
“We used redwood for the resurfacing 
of the decking and plantation-grown 
teak for the outdoor furniture.” 

Winner of the Rainforest Hero 
Award, Styler produces the annual 
Rainforest Foundation International 
concert at Carnegie Hall. This year the 





ABOVE: In the master bedroom, a 
mariachi guitar bought by Sting in 
Mexico rests against the 19th-cen- 
tury Anglo-Indian bed that “served 
as the inspiration for the room,” 
says Pennino. “Sting sometimes 
serenades me with the guitar in a 
very unlovely way,” adds Styler. 


cause also benefited from her CD Car- 
nival! for RCA. In addition, she has 
produced her first full-length feature, 
Gentlemen Don’t Eat Poets, a black come- 
dy in which Sting and Styler play the 
butler and maid who act as catalysts in 
the fortunes of a decaying family of En- 
elish aristocrats. 

“To some extent, Sting and Trudie 
wanted to be surprised,” explains asso- 
ciate designer Scott Shelley, who joined 
Pennino thirteen years ago to help fin- 
ish Steven Spielberg’s adobe offices for 
Amblin (see Architectural Digest, May 
1985). “We sent storyboards and sam- 
ples, but they didn’t come and see the 
house until it was finished. We lit the 
candles, set the lighting, put flowers in 














the vases—and they rang to say how 
pleased they were.” 

Styler says that everyone felt that the 
design should somehow complement 
the house’s 1970s origins. “We could 
have had fun going for a whole Native 
American look or a Santa Fe feeling, but 
the ceilings were too high. You have to 
work with what you’ve got or it ends up 
wrong. We settled on an early American 
Arts and Crafts look, and we think it 
suits the house perfectly.” 

Pennino switched the dining and liv- 
ing areas “for a more logical flow of 
rooms.” The children draw and play 
games at the dining table, halfway be- 
tween the music room, where they can 
watch videos, and the living room, 
where their parents like to catch sunsets 
over a very English cup of tea. 

“All our houses have to be kid-proof,” 
says Styler. “I never say to the children, 
‘Don’t bring sand into the house’ or 
‘Don’t climb on the sofa.’” Corners of 
walls and tables were blunted for pro- 
tection. “I must admit we both like a 
tough décor,” she says. “I like battered 
leather chairs so I don’t have to mind 
when the children spill drinks on them. 
The house isn’t too serious. We don’t 
have priceless works of art around.” 

The music room’s painting, by Ste- 
phen Hannock, is an appropriate choice 
for the dimly lit room. Painted in phos- 
phorescent acrylic on canvas, it is illu- 
minated by an ultraviolet light that 
makes the pigment glow at night. 
“When I saw the picture at a gallery in 
New York in 1986, I recognized the 
wind-warped tree from Barbados. It 
grew near to the studios where I was 
recording my album The Dream of the 
Blue Turtles,” says Sting. | 

Even in this last detail, the residence 
has a consistency and an integrity that 
few vacation houses achieve. Every area 
has the same weight, and the look is as 
unified as the family that lives there. 
“The important thing is that we contin- 
ue to have happy times together in this 
house,” says Trudie Styler. “In the end, 
your family is your home.” ( 


“We were careful to temper the 
rigid, angular architecture with 
natural materials, such as the soft 
canvas fabrics,” explains Pennino. 
He used shades of gray on the 
deck, which has direct beach ac- 
cess, and added a fireplace, which 
mirrors the one in the living room. 
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“Our art is very personal to us,” says 
gallery owner Joseph Helman, who 
lives in New York with his wife, Ur- 
sula. In the living room are Roy Lich- 
tenstein’s Sinking Sun, 1964, anda 
Gaudi chair. In the entrance hall, 
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Empire State, 1978, by Robert Mos- | 

kowitz and Ralston Crawford’s 

Sanford Tanks, 1938, frame a view of | 

Robert Rauschenberg’s SAF, 1958. 

A Josef Hoffmann bench stands by | \R 

Lichtenstein’s 1963 Baseball Manager: | (0 
3 | 
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Text by Dana Micucei 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


AsBoveE: The Helmans before Black, 
White Curve, 1973, by Ellsworth Kelly. 
The 16th-century bust is of Michel- 
angelo. Ettore Sottsass made the 

desk, I Designed It for Pitagora, 1987. 


na St. Louis barbershop 

in the early sixties, Jo- 

seph Helman came across 

a magazine reproduction 
of a Jasper Johns painting 
that “took his breath away” 
and helped to rekindle his if : —_— 7 oe 
ongoing love affair with con- a 
temporary art. 

“I had no experience in art, 
but I knew these paintings 
were something I would like 
to own,” says Helman. He 
bought his first major work, 
Johns’s Painting with Ruler 
and Gray, 1960, from the Leo 
Castelli Gallery in Manhat- . 
tan. “When I was a young aS Ss ue — 
man in the fifties and saw the 
film Lust for Life, about Vin- 
cent van Gogh, I was im- 
pressed by the importance 
of art and the artist’s role 
in society. I thought, Why 
can’t anyone help this guy? 
I had the idea that it was a 





RiGuT: Bryan Hunt’s airship sculp- 
ture Mie, 1979, hangs over an Edgar 
Brandt and Daum torchére, cen- 
ter, one of four in the living room. 
At right is Kelly’s Yellow Panel 

with Red Curve, 1989. In the hall 
are an Art Déco cabinet and an un- 
titled 1989 Joe Andoe oil, left. 








noble calling to be an art deal- 
er and support great artists.” 
Having already made his 
fortune as a land developer 
in St. Louis, Helman opened 
his first gallery there in 1970 
with an exhibition of works 
by Johns, Ellsworth Kelly, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Josef Al- 
bers and Andy Warhol. Five 
years later he made his way 
to New York, where he teamed 
up with Irving Blum to es- 
tablish the Blum Helman 
Gallery. The recent depar- 
ture of Blum left Helman 
free to continue on his own. 
The Joseph Helman Gal- 
lery on West Fifty-seventh 
Street showcases some of the 
most renowned artists of our 
time, many of whom have 
become friends of Helman 
and his wife, Ursula. It’s not 
surprising that paintings and 
sculpture by these artists— 
including Lichtenstein, Joe 
Andoe, Susan Rothenberg, 
Kelly and Richard Serra, 
among others—have found 
their way into the Helmans’ 
nine-room apartment on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. 
“The works on display 
here represent my idea of the 
quintessence of the artists’ 
oeuvre,” says Helman. “The 
apartment is like an ongoing 
dialogue between a dealer 
and his artists. Each piece has 
a special meaning to me.” He 
has purchased most of the 
works directly from the art- 
ists themselves. 
Complementing the Hel- 
mans’ collection are one-of- 
a-kind antiques and decora- 


tive objects, ranging from a 
Ming altar table and Art 
Déco cabinets by Dominique 


and Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann 
to British artist Andrew Lord’s 
Cubist-inspired ceramics and 
modern design pieces by Et- 
tore Sottsass, Marcel Breuer 
and others. The spare, recti- 
linear lines characteristic of 
these various styles create a 
refined atmosphere in which 
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each object has a place and 
each painting or sculpture 
claims its unique identity 
within a harmonious whole. 

For the Helmans, who 
found many of their antiques 
during their travels to Paris, 
Rome and other European 
capitals, the unifying aesthet- 
ic is rooted in a combina- 
tion of educated taste and a 
credo they share with educa- 
tor and collector Paul Sachs, 
who said, “Whenever I buy 
a French painting, I buy it 
with the Louvre in mind.” 

“Our living space is more 
about the art and objects them- 
selves than the overall de- 
sign,” says Helman. “We never 
set out to decorate or hire an 
interior designer. We just 
bought things we loved and 
then found a place for them. 
So it wasn’t as if we tried to 
find a painting that would 
look good above the couch.” 

When the Helmans’ paint- 
ings are on loan to museum 
shows, such as the recent Flls- 
worth Kelly retrospective at 
New York’s Guggenheim, they 
sometimes replace them with 
works in storage. “But we’ve 
grown so attached to the art on 
our walls that we don’t change 
the style of the apartment,” 
says Ursula Helman, who 
likes to have arrangements of 
orchids everywhere so that 
the rooms don’t “feel too 
much like a gallery.” 

While the apartment has 
the wide, open spaces and 
grand vistas typical of a large 
gallery, it has not lost its 
human scale. Museum-size 
works of art are as much at 
home there as personal me- 
mentos, such as the small 


Joining Andy Warhol’s Four Mari- 
lyns, 1962, in the dining room is Alo- 
ha, 1962, by Lichtenstein. “Roy’s 
paintings are brilliant, funny, self-as- 
sured and optimistic—like Roy,” 
says Helman. Andrew Lord’s Tea 
Service rests on the Ming altar table. 
Candlesticks are by Bryan Hunt. 
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RIGHT: y’s Grey Red, 1980, and 
Lichtenstein’s Still Life with Peeled 
Lemon, 1972, are displayed in the 
study. The Jacques Adnet table 
holds three small sculptures, by 
Donald Judd, Beverly Pepper and 
Xavier Corbero. “They were gifts 
from the artists,” notes Helman. 


portrait of Joseph Helman that 
Kelly once drew on an air- 
plane boarding pass when they 
were traveling together; the 
warm Serapi and Byar rugs 
in the living room; and the 
green glass Tiffany’s frames 
encasing family photos in the 
study. And the Helmans’ dog, 
Ashley, seems perfectly at ease 
snuggling up under the Serra 
sculpture in the dining room. 

In the 700-square-foot liv- 


Lert: Arranged in a corner of the 
master bedroom are Lawrence 
Gipe’s 1993 Imperishable Beauty in 
Steel and another chair designed by 
Gaudi for the Casa Calvet. Susan 
Rothenberg’s painting Layering, 
1975, is at right. Phil, 1969, by 
Chuck Close is in the hall. 
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ing room, a modernist desk 
made of marble, cherry and 
pearwood by Sottsass claims 
center stage, accompanied 
by Stella’s 1960 Ouray and 
Lichtenstein’s Sinking Sun, 
from 1964, done while he 
was experimenting with the 
idea of the landscape as a 


cartoon. There, too, Claes 
Oldenburg’s enameled plas- 
ter-and-muslin Ice Cream 
Sandwich, 1961, part of the 
artist’s celebrated installation 
The Store, coexists with four 
early-twentieth-century 
Edgar Brandt and Daum 
torchéres crafted of glass, 


iron and bronze; a burl-wal- 
nut-and-amboyna Art Déco 
Ruhlmann cabinet with ivory 
detailing; and a sixteenth-cen- 
tury portrait bust of Michel- 
angelo that at one time was 
displayed at Casa Buonarroti, 
the artist’s house in Florence. 

continued on page 282 


ABOVE: Crawford’s Steel Foundry 
Coatesville, a Precisionist painting 
done in 1937, is above the bed. 
On the table, left, is East St. 

Louis Monument of Raisin Bread, 
1971, by Claes Oldenburg. 





In Miami, Sylvester Stallone 
(above) lives with his wife, Jennifer 
Flavin, and their daughter, Sophia 
Rose, in a Neoclassical-style villa 
overlooking Biscayne Bay. Set on 
14 acres, the house, like the garden, 


was in a state of disrepair when the 
actor purchased it in 1993. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Visits 


SYLVESTER STALLONE 


LIFE ON THE GRAND SCALE FOR ‘THE ACTOR IN MIAMI 


Interior Design by Massimo Papiri 
Text by fudith Thurman 
Photography by Dan Forer 


OpposittE: At the rear of the house, 
a landscape that once included the 
quarry for neighboring Vizcaya 

has been lushly replanted. Antique 
and contemporary statues in stone 
and bronze share the property with 
ponds, waterfalls, fountains and 
formal terraced gardens. 














Lert: Neoclassical tracery high- 
lights a windowed wall in the ball- 
room, which is crowned by an alle- 
gorical ceiling mural. Below the 
large mirror is a commode by Rie- 
sener. The fauteuils with swan arm- 
‘rests are Italian Empire style. The 
bronze of Louis XIV is 19th century. 


ABOVE: A Beaux Arts painting of a 
sea maiden hangs in the living 
room, which features marble sculp- 
tures by Carpeaux. The commode 
at right is Régence style. The 19th- 
century gilt bergére is French. 
Venetian spiral columns support 
the archway to the atrium. 


he larger-than-life heroes 

Sylvester Stallone plays on 

screen are generally little 

guys or outsiders of humble 
origin with something urgent to prove: 
an injustice to avenge, a debt to repay, a 
feat to perform that strains the limits of 
probability. They refuse the marked 
cards they’ve been dealt by the insiders 
and the fates they’ve been born to. 

The bravado and defiance that Stal- 
lone flaunts so magnetically in his films 
are evident in the Miami estate he bought 
as a principal residence four years ago 


and has just put on the market while he 
searches for something more secure, 
smaller in scale and suitable for a family 
with a toddler. The original house was a 
modest two-story villa built in 1971. Its 
site, though, was and is incomparable: 
fourteen lush, tropical acres facing Bis- 
cayne Bay and next door to Vizcaya, the 
great palazzo built in 1914-16 by the 
Deering family, from whose heirs the 
actor bought the property. 

In addition to the main residence, the 
estate includes a gatehouse staffed by 
the inevitable (and necessary) armed 








ABOVE LEFT: “It was inspired by 
the Danieli in Venice,” says Stal- 
lone of the atrium. Frescoes line 
the colonnaded gallery above. The 
oil below is 19th-century French. 


Lert: Venetian Baroque-style chairs 
join a glass-topped table in the din- 
ing room, which went through var- 
ious incarnations before Stallone 
decided on a décor with Neoclassi- 
cal, Russian and Italian influences. 
The crystal goblets are Russian. 
The chandelier is by Baccarat. 





guards in sunglasses, several new out- 
buildings where the actor lodges his 
| guests and staff, two gyms, a gazebo, a 
‘| boathouse, a swimming pool, a dock, 
a new promenade along the bay and a 
_ huge stone fountain that seems to have 
been lifted from a Baroque piazza. A 
_ deep and apparently ancient gorge of 
oolitic limestone, overgrown with ferns, 
snakes through the garden—its most 
romantic feature—although Stallone 
explains that it was once Vizcaya’s quar- 








ry. It’s slung with bridges of wood and 
stone, the former vaguely Oriental, the 
latter Venetian. 

Stallone has tackled the property the 
way Hercules blitzed Augean stables. 
“There wasn’t one thing we didn’t have 
to fix,” he says. “The garden hadn’t been 
pruned in twenty years. The moats were 
filled with garbage, and there was a sev- 
enteen-foot python living in the pond. 
The house itself was seventeen thou- 
sand square feet of green shag carpeting 


Francis Bacon’s 1983 Isis and 

the Sphinx is set between two 
obelisks in the atrium, where the 
actor usually watches television. 
The pair of cast-bronze pillar 
sculptures are by Robert Graham. 
The overstuffed and fringed sofa 
and chairs are 19th-century style. 
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ABOVE: Rodin’s Eve stands in the 
stair hall, which is lit by a Murano 
crystal chandelier. The stairs lead 
up to the master bedroom and 
down to the screening room and 
wine cellar. “The walls were in- 
spired by the ocher stucco in the 
Sistine Chapel,” says the actor. 
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STALLONE HAS TACKLED 
THE MIAMI PROPERTY 
THE WAY HERCULES BLITZED 
AUGEAN STABLES. 
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“T love a décor that’s like a ceremo- 
nial medal,” Stallone says. “There’s 
martial symbolism to it, so it’s fem- 
inine and virile at the same time.” 
Opposite: Faléro’s 19th-century 
painting of Diana the huntress oc- 
cupies the master bedroom. The 
four-poster is 19th-century Italian. 
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ttage cheese ceilings, with cor- 
led aluminum sliding doors and 
kicked-in bug screens. Upstairs there 
were fifteen little rabbit warrens, each 
about eight feet wide. In a house with 
one of the best views on the coast, there 
were almost no windows. The only 
thing I kept was a thirty-five-dollar 
chandelier that was too fabulously 
kitschy to throw out. It’s in the powder 
room. We redid it all inside out in two 
years—on some days there were two 
hundred people working here.” 

The house that was wrested by so 
much hot sweat and cold cash is known 
affectionately in Miami as Casa Rocco. 
It is not about wicker and white muslin 
and languor and fizzy drinks served by 


the pool. It’s about grandeur, power, the 
life of the body, and about making it in a 
big, big way. Stallone has overcome al- 
most everything that could go wrong in 
a life: a troubled family, a hardscrabble 
youth, a long period of reckless living 
and insecurity redeemed by a late suc- 
cess—but even that followed by domes- 
tic turbulence. And his latest film, the 
critically acclaimed Cop Land, suggests 
that he isn’t finished taking risks. He 
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gained nearly forty pounds and dropped 
all of his emotional armor to play Fred- 
dy Heflin, a hapless small-town sheriff 
pushed around by the tough New York 
cops he works for and worships. His pow- 
er in the role reveals just how intimate- 
ly he understands the soul of a loser. 
Stallone may know hardship and fail- 
ure, but he’s a warrior who’s seen how 
the emperor lives and has himself been 
hugely rewarded for his exploits. It’s not 


Lert: The actor works on his Trib- | 
al Nights series—“They’re faces 

of witch doctors and shamans”— 
in a former garage on the property, _ 
Opposire: A bronze of Rocky 
Balboa is at one end of the pool 
behind the house, which is hung 
with relief cast medallions. 


BELOw: The gallery is dominated 
by portraits of the actor by Andy 
Warhol, at rear, and LeRoy 
Neiman, right, while an oil by the 
actor hangs at center. The marble 
statues are 19th-century Italian. 





a coincidence that the actor and his new }} 
wife, Jennifer Flavin, were married ear- | 
lier this year at Blenheim Palace. The) 
English Parliament built Blenheim) 
for the duke of Marlborough after he) 
won his decisive battle against the } 
French and the Bavarians, and as Stal-_ 
lone points out, “They made it a hun- 
dred feet longer than Versailles just 
to one-up King Louis.” 

continued on page 280 
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Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Christopher Simon Sykes 





s one looks along the uni- 
fied sweep of London’s Eaton 
Square, it is easy to imagine 
that all of the stuccoed man- 


sions follow an identical interior plan of 


formal reception rooms, smaller family 
rooms, bedrooms and servants’ quar- 
ters. Indeed, when these imposing ter- 
raced town houses were built in the 
early nineteenth century, they were 
designed to accommodate the needs 
of well-established Regency families. 
But there has been a prodigious ebb 
and flow—of generations and styles, 
fortunes and social patterns—over the 
intervening century and a half. Al- 
though the exterior aspect of the square 
has barely altered in that time, a whole 
archaeology of change lies behind 
the sedate facades. Some houses have 
been split into flats and pied-a-terres, 
while others have extended laterally 
to absorb a new floor or two to create 
a ballroom or a dining room the size 
of a banquet hall. 

From the outside, the building in 
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EATON SQUARE 
COMPOST TION 


PRACTICING THE ART OF INFORMAL 
COMFORT IN LONDON 


“Tt hadn’t been decorated since 
World War II,” says art dealer Lucy 
B. Campbell of her town house on 
London’s Eaton Square. ABOVE: 
The entrance hall’s arrangement 
of 19th-century pieces includes a 
French print, an English chest of 
drawers and a Chinese chair. 


“I wanted to restore this place yet 
preserve its architectural features.” 
RiGut: “The living room was origi- 
nally the dining room. I kept its 
lovely fireplace.” A collection of 
16th- to 18th-century paintings 

is displayed along with a Ming 
Dynasty ancestor portrait. 


which American-born art dealer Lucy 
B. Campbell lives is exactly like its dig- 
nified neighbors. But instead of being 
ushered into a forlornly grand and ram- 
bling house, one is welcomed into a 
stylishly cheerful two-story maisonette. 
From the huge mirror that greets visi- 
tors in the entrance hall to the carefully 
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planned and tended garden at the rear, 
there is the sense of a space that has 
been subtly but thoroughly reconceived 
to suit the resident’s tastes and require- 
ments. Other houses with as many pic- 
tures and objects could easily seem 
fussy, but here an instinctive desire to be 
at ease with one’s family and friends 





predominates. Within minutes it be- 
comes obvious that the whole interior 
has been designed not for things but for 
people—and for animals, such as Blue, a 
large black Labrador. 

“When I got this place,” recalls 
Campbell, “I thought I’d died and gone 


to heaven. I mean, I’d never really 





thought of living in Eaton Square—it 
seemed rather ostentatious. But when I 
saw the rooms here and realized that 
they had virtually not been touched, or 
at least not messed about with much, 
since the house was built, I couldn’t re- 
sist. A retired couple had owned it, and 
I think the most they did in fifty years 











was to change the wallpaper from green 
ivy to green vines. There were plenty of 
details to attend to—the windows had 
some ghastly warped steel frames, for 
instance—but I knew from the start 
what I wanted to do. The basic decora- 
tion didn’t take more than ten weeks.” 
Campbell was able to bring conside: 
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Lert: “I move a large round table to 
the center of the library when I need 
to use it as a dining room,” explains 
Campbell. French doors lead to 

the garden. “The light and flowers 
reflected in the mirror make it a 
cheerful and sunny space.” Sofa and 
chair fabrics from Manuel Canovas. 





ABovE: “I found the library’s small 
nineteenth-century English secre- 
tary-bureau at a warehouse auction 
in New York.” Atop it are a 19th- 
century still life, a pair of antique 
amethyst glass jars, a 19th-century 
English rooster humidor and a 
colorful Indian painted plate. 


able expertise to the task. Having de- 
signed a string of houses for herself and 
her family in New York and in London, 
she has not only absorbed many of the 
tricks of the trade but become acquaint- 
ed with some of its most able practi- 
tioners. If she doesn’t know how to do 
or find something, she always knows 
someone who can do or find it for her. 
, As a result, her rooms reflect an at- 
tractive blend of professionalism and 
spontaneity. Campbell envisioned, for 
example, precisely which shades of yel- 
low she wanted for her walls, but when 
it came to determining what technique 
and texture would be best, she turned to 
a specialist. At the same time, it was she 
who decided to install the large cornice 
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in her bedroom to make the sixteen- 
foot-high ceiling appear less lofty, and 
she again who made such ingeni- 
ous choices as transforming part of a 
coromandel screen into a bench, which 
now sits at the end of her bed, holding 
oversize books. 

Part of Campbell’s success in rein- 
venting her relatively small space has 
been to mark a distinct change of tone 
between one floor and the other. While 
the upper story tends toward the for- 
mal, with such characteristically En- 


Opposite: A floral wallcovering 
creates a soft backdrop in the mas- 
ter bedroom for a 19th-century 
rolltop desk, two American naive 
paintings and a grouping of 18th- 
and 19th-century watercolors. 
Lert: Campbell unwinds in the 
garden with her Labrador, Blue. 


glish features as a carved pine mantel 
and a fender seat around the fireplace, 
the lower floor is more relaxed and 
clearly the center of day-to-day liv- 
ing. The change was influenced by the 
fact that the upstairs living room gives 
out directly onto the impressive vista 
of Eaton Square, whereas the down- 
stairs library/dining room merges with 
the less demanding charms of the rear 
garden. This greater spontaneity was 
consciously enhanced by having an 

continued on page 284 


BELOw: Pots of daisies, geraniums, 
petunias and fuchsias brighten the 
old York-stone-paved garden, lo- 
cated outside the kitchen and li- 
brary at the rear of the house. “I 
like to sit here and relax and have 
my meals during the summer.” 
Climbing roses cover the trellis. 
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IN VERMONT 


MODERN HOUSE ECHOES VINTAGE 
EW ENGLAND STRUCTURES 


chitecture by James Strasman/Interior Design by Dee Chenier, ASID 


O appreciate the 
total effect of the 
bridge house, you 
must stroll to the 


bottom of the sun-buttered 
Stowe, Vermont, meadow it 
crowns. From there you see 
the full span of the rugged 
timber trusses carrying it 
across the creek that winds 
through the three-hundred- 
acre property. Set against dark 
woods of red pine and hem- 
lock, the building is a contex- 
tual yet muscular presence in 
the landscape, simultaneous- 
ly traditional and modern. 

“The house derives its in- 
spiration from old New En- 
gland covered bridges, which 
I reinterpreted,” says Toronto 
architect James Strasman. “I 
felt the covered bridge was a 
natural in this terrain, but we 
didn’t want to just reproduce 
the form and let it go at that. 
We were after a contempo- 
rary look and feel.” 

The plan of the house— 
which the clients, a semi- 
retired Toronto investment 
banker and his wife, use as a 
family retreat—is straight- 
forward. The main platform, 
encased in glass, is one con- 
tinuous open space, a hun- 
dred and forty feet long by 
twenty feet wide. On each 
side, decks bounded by twelve- 
foot-high trusses run the 
length of the bridge. The 
peaked interior ceiling, sup- 
ported by a series of exposed 
trusses, rises to eighteen and 
a half feet and terminates in 
a porch at the west end and 
the double-height entrance 
at the east. Set below, at the 
creek level, are the master bed- 
room, a guest bedroom, a li- 
brary/office and a garage. 

The bridge form does not 


“T designed it to interact in a very 
unforced and seamless way with 
the rich natural surroundings,” says 
architect James Strasman of a Stowe, 
Vermont, retreat. The pitched-roof 
bridge form, which holds the main 
living areas, sits on a grassy slope and, 
at right, the house’s lower section. 








draw solely on the vernacular 
model; it also stems from a 
modernist fascination with 
technical bravura. In 1934, 
when Mies van der Rohe 
sketched a house in the Swiss 
Alps that bridged a valley, he 
stated, “The mountain is my 
house.” Strasman, who has 
used the bridge construction 
in previous work, says simply 
that he likes “the drama of it.” 

The sinew of the bridge 
house’s interior is epitomized 
by the helical stairway that 
dominates the entrance. In 
one curling twist, widening 
from a three-foot base to six 
and a half feet at the top, it 
extends upward from the first 
floor to the bridge level. As it 
articulates the spacious en- 
trance, the oak-and-maple stair 
offers the first view of the creek 
running under the house. 

On the bridge level, the on- 
ly enclosure is a rounded box 
of green-stained cherry con- 
taining a powder room, stor- 
age and a cold room serving 
the adjacent kitchen. Other- 
wise the kitchen, dining and 
living areas are all one linear 
space, whose focal point is a 
commanding slate fireplace. 

“In the long main room, 
we used the furniture to give 
each area a specific charac- 
ter,” explains interior design- 
er Dee Chenier. “Without 
that, it could have had the 
feeling of a railway carriage.” 
In contrast with the spare- 
ness of the dining area, where 
a massive ash table is sur- 
rounded by delicate Wind- 
sor chairs, the living area’s 
chairs and sofas are covered 
in soft chenilles in colors de- 
rived from the exterior fo- 
liage and the mossy greens 
of the creek bank. Beyond 


“I never dictate a design style,” Stras- 
man remarks. “I do what seems 
appropriate at the time for the par- 
ticular site and the particular client.” 
Opposite: Granite boulders, re- 
claimed scrap from a local quarry, 
line the creek under the bridge. 
Pella windows and glazed doors. 


Lert: The base of the house joins 
the bridge at the east end. At right 
is the master bedroom; at left, a 
guest bedroom. The bridge makes 
an expansive entrance canopy, and 
the bedroom roofs serve as decks 
for the upper living areas. The pav- 
ing continues inside as a slate floor. 


The house’s primary furnishings are 
the work of local Vermont craftsmen. 
BELow: Animating the entrance 
gallery is the oak-and-maple spiral 
stair, which, like the side table/ 
bridge miniature, was designed and 
fabricated by Cal and Rick Schneider. 
The settle is by Charles Shackleton. 
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THE BRIDG 





TH TECHNICAL BRAVURA. 





“When you think of building in Ver- 
mont,” says Strasman, “you think of 
wood.” Lert: A low cherry cabinet 
separates the living and dining 
areas. Complementing the cedar ceil- 
ing and paneling, the Douglas fir 
trusses “maintain a sense of the 
bridge and also establish intimacy.” 


the fireplace is the enclosed 
porch, screened by match- 
stick bamboo blinds and fur- 


nished with wicker. 

Vermont is home to many 
artisans serving the cur- 
rent resurgence of interest in 
American crafts, and most of 
the furniture in the house is 
the work of regional crafts- 
men. “My husband and I took 
care to commission local peo- 
ple whenever we could,” the 
wife says. “Fortunately there 
seems to be a renaissance in 
traditional wood- and iron- 
work in this area.” Among 
those who contributed to the 
handmade look of the house 
is blacksmith-sculptor Peter 
Krusch, who fashioned the 
huge black iron chandelier 
over the entrance stair—it- 
self a creation of Cal and 
Rick Schneider’s—and the 
curved wrought iron chande- 
liers that hang in the peak of 
each bay of the main space. 
Dan Mosheim made the cher- 
ry entertainment center di- 
viding the living and dining 
areas as well as the kitchen 
cabinets and a side cabinet 
for the entrance hall. Garrett 


ABOVE: For the master bedroom, 
which opens to the creek bank and 
a waterfall, interior designer Dee 
Chenier devised a color palette, she 
says, that “reinforces the misty light 
values of the early morning country- 
side.” Robert Bortree designed the 
pencil-post bed. Karastan carpet. 


Hack, another furniture mak- 
er, provided a number of piec- 
es, and David Sawyer fabri- 
cated the Windsor chairs. 
On the house’s lower level, 
the master and guest bed- 
rooms and the office open 
onto the garden and the ver- 
dant scene under the bridge, 
with its rippling waterfalls 
and artfully placed granite 
boulders. “Everywhere we 
look, we’re part of the land- 
scape,” the wife says. “From 
the bridge we can see the 
Worcester Range to the dis- 
tant south and the forests to 
the north. Under the bridge 
the perspective is more inti- 
mate and lulling. We catch 
glimpses of white-tailed deer, 
moose, wild turkey and grouse 
—a vivid, living world we’ve 
tried to fit into without dis- 
rupting its harmonies.” C) 














Asove: “Conceptually, it’s where the 
bridge meets the original grade,” 
Strasman says of the screen porch, 
the house’s westernmost room. On 
both sides, four-foot-wide walkways 
bounded by exterior trusses and 
the glazed walls of the main living 
space run the length of the building. 
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BELow: Cedar-framed aluminum 
screens encase the porch. “They 
provide a subtle transition from the 
glass-enclosed space to the out- 
side,” notes Strasman. The cotton- 
and-linen stripe is from Osborne 

& Little. Kilim, ABC Carpet. The 
landscape design is by Walter Kehm. 


a 


“The structure is nothing more or 
less than what it had to be,” says 
Strasman. “We didn’t do anything 
to pretty it up.” RIGHT: Steel-rein- 
forced truss construction supports 
the shingled roof of the house, which 
lies in an open meadow in a for- 

est of evergreens and hardwoods. 
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Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg, AIA 
Interior Design by Fed Johnson 

Text by fudith Thurman 

Photography by Scott Frances 


“The architecture and design were 
coordinated in a totally integrated, 
collaborative way,” says Alan Wan- 
zenberg of a New York apartment 
he and Jed Johnson renovated. New 


Space I, 1954, by Franz Kline is in 
the living room. Adnet stools and 
obelisks from Reymer-Jourdan. 
Candlesticks from Yale R. Burge. 
Edelman leather on bergére. 





sELOw: An 1840s English ma- 

hogany d laybed with brass inlay 
inspired the décor—the doors con- 
cine = the wood-and-brass motif. 
Joan Mitchell’s Sunday, August 
12, 1956, hangs in the gallery, 
where the walls were given 16 coats 
of Chinese-red lacquer. The 1930s 
side tables are by Emilio Terry. 


ow many couples 

have walked into 

their new resi- 

dence, looked at 
the naked walls and uttered 
as innocently as Adam and 
Eve, “All it needs is a paint 
job and a new kitchen”? 

The couple in this case are 
native Californians but spiri- 
tual New Yorkers—philan- 
thropists, art patrons and deli 
mavens. [he apartment is on 
the thirteenth floor in a well- 
known building on the Up- 
per West Side of Manhattan. 


“We originally spent a lot of 


time looking on Park and 
Fifth avenues, telling our- 
selves that we were grown- 
ups,” says the wife. “But we 
found ourselves w andering 
back to this neighborhood 
and to this building, where 
we had lived once before.” 
The sprawling apartment 
with a park view had been 
occupied by its previous 
owners for forty-five years. 
Although husband and wife 
were charmed by its charac- 
ter, they suspected the me- 
chanicals needed upgrading, 
and they asked friends to rec- 
ommend a firm that could 
coordinate the interior de- 
sign with the structural im- 
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provements. Jed Johnson and 
Alan Wanzenberg were the 
first names on their list, and 
they looked no further. 
“When I saw their portfo- 
lio,” says the wife, “I knew 


that I could live in any of 


those pictures.” 

The late Jed Johnson is 
still such a vivid figure to the 
couple that they slip into the 
present tense when they 
speak of him. “Alan and Jed 
protect you from the traumas 
of a renovation,” says the 
wife. “Jed would wait pa- 
tiently for us to come around 


to making certain leaps of 


faith—like the cost of a rug 
or the extensive architectural 
changes to the living room. 
They are infallibly, seduc- 
tively tactful. Every time I 
clung to a piece of furniture 
that they secretly hoped to 
get rid of—our old part- 
ners desk, for example—they 
would either sketch some- 
thing ideally proportioned 
for the space or say very 
sweetly, ‘I think this would 
be wonderful in the country.’” 

The couple were open to 
direction but sure of their 
own taste. “We wanted a 
family home, not a state- 
ment,” notes the husband. 


“We wanted the rooms to be 
formal and refined but not 
stuffy or intimidating,” adds 
the wife. The team’s original 
mandate was therefore rela- 
tively modest—renovate the 
kitchen and help the clients 
select furnishings and colors. 

Wanzenberg’s first sug- 
gestion was simply to remove 
a coat closet that obstructed 
the flow. “But once I started 


staring at the walls, I realized 
that the rooms had eccentric 
proportions,” he says. “No 
two corners were symmet- 
rical. The structure needed 
rationalizing throughout to 
purge imperfections that sub- 
liminally affect your sense 
of well-being.” 

As walls came down, so 
did inhibitions. The scope of 
the project snowballed. “We 












moved the closet,” says Wan- 
zenberg. “Eureka! Then we 
moved the hall. We opened 
up the view. We shortened 
the dining room by six feet, 
which gave us a luxuriously 
proportioned entrance. We 
built out the corners of the 
living room to create the illu- 
sion of a taller ceiling. We 
raised the doors to window 
height. Then we stormed the 


kitchen. When things go 
well, they gather momen- 
tum, and you don’t want to 
stop short of perfection. In 
the end, every surface was re- 
done, in most cases treated to 
a meticulous finish of parch- 
ment, lacquer or paneling.” 
On a buying trip to Lon- 
don, the clients, who worked 
with project designers Vance 
Burke and Buzz Kelly as well 


as with Johnson, had ac- 
quired an 1840s English day- 
bed with a mahogany frame 
inlaid with a band of brass. 
The sensibility of the Neo- 
classical piece set the tone, 
literally and symbolically, for 
the design. Polished metal 
inlaid into dark wood re- 
curs thematically on floors, 
moldings, paneling and doors 
and in custom furniture. But 





“Jed liked to build a room around 

a key rug, and he was a master of 
rugs,” says Wanzenberg. A circa 
1870 Tabriz, from F. J. Hakimian, 
underpins the Regency dining 
table and chairs. Over the side- 
board, from Florian Papp, is Caio 
Fonseca’s Tenth Street Painting. 
Shade fabric, Christopher Norman. 





“The clients’ one edict was to re- 
store the kitchen’s original steel 
cabinets and counters,” says senior 
architect Timothy Joslin. “We in- 
stalled a vibrant floor to offset the 
lablike surfaces and give it a bistro 
feel.” Viking range: Warren Mc- 
Arthur chairs have Kravet fabric. 








\ 1991-92 work by Mimmo Pala- 
dino hangs in the library, where 
Johnson and project designer 
Vance Burke repeated the wood- 
and-brass detail. Drapery fabric by 
Christopher Norman. Lee Jofa sofa 
fabric. Pillow fabric by Scalaman- 
dré. Chair fabric, Clarence House. 


more essentially, the solid 
and rather traditional aes- 
thetic of the apartment has 
an inlay of modernism. 

‘That is most evident in the 
kitchen—“the heart of the 
house,” says the wife—where 
the dogs have a Warren Mc- 
\rthur bed and the family 











gathers for informal meals. 
At the clients’ request, the 
firm salvaged the original 
steel cupboards, which were 
refinished and reconfigured. 
To offset the industrial cool- 
ness of so much metal, they 
laid a boldly patterned en- 
caustic floor and a backsplash 
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of handmade crackled tile. 

An Old World pantry fit- 
ted with mahogany absorbs 
the shock of the transition 
from the sheltered core of 
the apartment to the public 
rooms, which are flooded 
with natural light. The din- 
ing room is a flawless ivory 
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shell with parchment-pan- 


} eled walls and a smooth lac- 


_ quered ceiling. 


Restrained luxury gives 


_ way to vibrant opulence in 


the living rooms. There are 
sixteen coats of Chinese-red 
lacquer on the walls of the 
gallery. “I’m a red person,” 





the wife explains simply. 
Classical reeded pilasters, 
slimmed and stylized, frame 
the entrance to the living 
room, where a bold nine- 
teenth-century Sultanabad 
carpet anchors the confident 
mix of furnishings for which 
Johnson was known. There is 


BeLow: The firm designed the 
master bedroom’s Art Déco- 
inspired bed, night table and cabi- 
net and introduced emerald and 
celadon for the upholstered silk 
walls to complement splashes of 
the wife’s signature red. Clarence 
House fabrics on wall and bed. 





“ONCE I STARTED STARING 
AT REE WAEES [REALIZED 
THAT THE ROOMS HAD 
ECCENTRIC PROPORTIONS.” 


a 1940s ebony cabinet from 
Paris, some Art Déco lamps, 
two Adnet stools upholstered 
in horsehair, contemporary 
pieces designed by the firm 
and an evolving collection of 
modern art. 

If the kitchen is the heart 
of the apartment, the library 
is its nerve center. Wanzen- 
berg and senior architect 
Timothy Joslin streamlined 
the woodwork as they did the 
pilasters and defined the re- 
cessed panels with an inlay of 
the signature brass. One of 
the panels conceals a music, 
video and computer system 
expertly programmed by the 


wife, who was a math ma- 
jor in college. Her husband 
refers to the system affec- 
tionately as their bells and 
whistles. “I love it. It says 
hello, good-bye, good night, 
good morning, walk the dogs. 
It’s particularly nice for me, 
since I was the one who used 
to get up from a warm bed to 
turn off the lights.” 

The couple adore their 
high-rise Eden. They’re not 
quite ready, though, to let 
Wanzenberg peek into the 
homely chaos of their coun- 
try house. They suspect they 
won't be able to resist the im- 
pulse to perfect it. 0 
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CONNECT 


ISLAMIC DESIGN MEETS 
WESTERN STYLE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Interior Design by fuan Pablo Molyneux 


Text by Nicholas Shrady 


Photography by Charles S. White 
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“The craft of intricate interior ar- 
chitecture is an Islamic custom,” 
says designer Juan Pablo Molyneux 
(left, in front of the pocket doors to 
the library). For a Syrian couple’s 
Laguna Beach, California, resi- 
dence, he integrated Middle East- 
ern and Neoclassical elements. 


othing would have 

been more natu- 

ral for Juan Pablo 

Molyneux than to 
have granted his clients’ re- 
quest for a thoroughly Neo- 
classical scheme for their 
Laguna Beach, California, 
residence. That is, after all, 
the New York-based design- 
er’s signature style. What 
emerged, however, was some- 
thing quite different. 

“The clients are a young — 
couple from Damascus,” says 
Molyneux. “They’ve traveled — 
widely and lived in the West, 
but they’re nonetheless chil- 
dren of the East. When I vis- 
ited them in their previous 
California house, I saw won- 
derful Syrian works of art | 
and objects, particularly sil- 
ver. It was then that I pro- 
posed a synthesis, a cou- 
pling of the Neoclassical with 
the best of Islamic design 
and craftsmanship.” 

For Molyneux, the propo- 
sition was not without its 
risks. “I’d never used overtly 
Islamic elements in this way 
before,” he admits. “I’d al- 
ways thought of the aesthetic 
as somewhat overdone. My 
challenge was to interpret 
the Middle Eastern sensibili- 
ty without allowing it to be- 
come too intense.” The key 
to the project, he realized, 
was in the mix. 

In a corner of the library, 
one finds just the equilib- 


Lert: At the main entrance, columns 
and a 19th-century Anglo-Indian 
marble bench frame an ocean view. 
Opposite: Syrian craftsmen made 
the entrance hall paneling from an 
18th-century design. The marque- 
try tub chairs are from Damascus. 
Old World Weavers seat fabric. 
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Lert: “In the living room, the gild- 
ing and fabrics are examples of 
Neoclassicism, as well as a bridge 
to Islamic taste,” says the designer. 
The four mahogany-and-gilt ber- 
geres are Empire. The Regency 
penwork box is from Florian Papp. 
Scalamandré fabric is on the sofa. 


rium Molyneux was eager 
to strike. The mahogany of 


the bookcases is typically 
English; the leather-uphol- 
stered marquetry club chair 
is inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and was made in Da- 
mascus. On the bookshelves, 
some classics of Western 
literature share space with 
an antique Syrian helmet, 
shield and dagger. “If all of 
the elements in that one 
diminutive corner were of 
Middle Eastern provenance, 
the result would be overbear- 
ing,” he contends. 

When Molyneux and his 
clients initially agreed on 
at least a partially Islamic 
tone to the house’s interior, 
the designer decided to trav- 
el to the source to see first- 
hand the world from which 
he intended to draw inspira- 
tion. The journey to Damas- 
cus proved to be nothing 
short of a revelation. 

Although Syria had been 
under European influence 
during periods of the nine- 





AsoveE: A Damascene marquetry 
club chair with ogee-shaped 
leather upholstery and an antique 
Moroccan side table rest on a par- 
quetry floor in front of bookshelves 
embellished with marble pilasters. 


BeELow: In the master bedroom, 
Molyneux combined a 19th-centu- 
ry Damascene mirror and a Baltic 
chandelier, both from Sotheby’s, 
with Swedish side chairs and paint- 
ed grotesque panels. Bench, club 
chair, bedcovering and drapery 
fabrics are from Scalamandre. 


teenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, Molyneux found much 
of the Western-style design 
there to be inferior—“It was 
mostly bad Louis XV,” he 
laments. Nor did he encoun- 
ter any mixture of the dif- 
ferent styles that surpassed 
the cliché. What did impress 
him was the richness of the 
indigenous design and the 
extraordinary level of the lo- 
cal craftsmanship. 
“Naturally, there’s much 
that has changed in re- 
cent years, but there’s also a 
great deal that has remained 
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unadulterated for centuries,” 
he notes. “I found weav- 
ers who were working on 
fourteenth-century looms and 
wood-carvers who were us- 
ing designs that their fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had also meticulous- 
ly followed. Sometimes I had 
the sensation of being trans- 
posed to an absolutely me- 
dieval setting.” 

Molyneux chose to create 
the most complete Middle 
Eastern treatment in the en- 
trance hall. “It’s in the en- 
trance that one should have 





the strongest sense of who 
people are and where they 
come from,” he maintains. 
There, the walls and ceiling 
are covered with elaborate 
polychrome wood paneling 
that Molyneux based on an 
eighteenth-century Syrian de- 
sign. It was carved by a team 
of craftsmen in Damascus 
and shipped to California. 
“We had to put the paneling 
together in situ, like a puz- 
zle,” he says, “but once it was 
installed, nothing was even 
a millimeter out of place. 

continued on page 286 











“Juan Pablo was able to blend our 
Syrian taste with the Neoclassical 
style beautifully,” says the wife. “He 
did research and shopped with us 
in Damascus.” OpposiTe: A high- 
walled terrace and a poolhouse— 
decorated with a Syrian mosaic— 
provide privacy for entertaining. 
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DOMES LIC POLIC 
FOR GEORGE 
STEPHANOPOULOS 


THE FORMER PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER IN NEW YORK 


hen ¢ reorge 
Stephano- 


poulos was 

the senior ad- 
viser for policy and strategy 
for the president of the Unit- 
ed States, his workday be- 
gan at 6:30 A.M. and ended at 
8:00 p.M. But even when he 
punched out, he wasn’t really 
off-duty. There was the ritu- 
al hour-a-day workout. There 
were Washington parties to 
attend. And then, long after 
the rest of the civilized world 
had gone to bed, there was 
Bill Clinton on the phone, re- 


visiting the events of the day 
and musing on the morrow. 

Given all that, would you 
be surprised to hear that the 
president’s closest adviser 
cannot remember entertain- 
ing at home? Or that he can 
list the usual contents of his 
refrigerator in less time than 
it took you to read this sen- 
tence? Or that his definition 
of home décor has a lot to 
do with stacks of books and 
stacks of boxes? 

“Ever since I came to 
1982 I’ve 


been moving,” Stephanopou- 


Washington in 


los explains. “I lived in three 
different group houses my 
first year; in one, I remember 
putting up a wall in the living 
room to make a bedroom. 
Even when I had my own 
place, I never stayed any- 
where for more than eigh- 
teen months. During the ’92 


“It has nice light and a great view,” 
says George Stephanopoulos 
(above) of his “first real home,” on 
Manhattan’s Riverside Drive. “I fi- 
nally have a place to hang my art.” 
Ricut: A 1996 untitled oil by 
Siglrid Spahn (“It reminds me of a 
Rothko”) is in the entrance hall. 


Architecture and Interior Design by Stephen Miller Siegel, AIA 
Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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“TOWNED MY 
APARTMENT IN 
WASHINGTON, 
BUT INEVER 
REALLY 
UNPACKED 

MY BOXES.” 


campaign I lived on planes. I 
owned my last apartment in 
Washington, but I never re- 
ally unpacked my boxes or 
hung my pictures or lived in 
it. The White House is so 
engrossing that a cycle devel- 
ops: You haven’t unpacked, 
so you don’t go home; you 
don’t go home, so you feel 
uprooted. It’s fine to live that 
way—as long as you don’t 
think about it.” 

Last winter, when Stepha- 
nopoulos decided to leave 
the White House, he finally 
had to confront one basic 
question. What to do was not 
the problem: He will teach 
at Columbia University, pon- 
tificate for ABC and polish 
off his memoirs. Nor was 
money an issue: For his book 
alone, he is being paid $2.85 
million. No, for George Ste- 
phanopoulos, the big deci- 
sion was defining, at thirty- 
six, the word home. 

“When I left Washington, 
I was determined to have a 
place that would make me 
stay at home. I knew I want- 
ed to move to New York, but 
I had no idea where. I looked 
at several different neighbor- 
hoods. Then I saw the morn- 
ing light on Riverside Drive. 
And I thought, This makes 
sense. It’s near Columbia, 
\BC and the airport, and yet 
it’s a quiet retreat.” 


Architect Stephen Miller Siegel, 
who designed the space, added the 
living room’s fireplace. “The mantel 
is a focal point and created a good 
place to display the Maroulis oil,” 
says Stephanopoulos. Sofas, drap- 
ery fabric, and navy and ikat fabrics, 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection. 
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THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 





Opposite: Gouaches from Jo- 
seph Solman’s Subway series are 
grouped on a living room wall. 
“He would sketch people while 
riding the subway from the race- 
track, where he worked as a teller, 
to his home on the Lower East 
Side,” Stephanopoulos says. 


Its also a return to the 
closest thing the adult Ste- 
phanopoulos can call a home. 
His father, one of the high- 
est-ranking married Greek 
Orthodox priests in America, 
moved his family from parish 
to parish when George was 
growing up. New York was 
always a magic city for him, 
so when he chose a college, 
he picked Columbia. “My 
first impression of New York 
is my first days at Columbia,” 
he recalls. “On one hand, it 
was a world-class university. 
But behind the walls, it was a 
small town.” 

Someone else might step 
into the apartment that Ste- 
phanopoulos bought and be 
dazzled by the views of the 
Hudson River and the George 
Washington Bridge. Stepha- 
nopoulos is not blind to the 
charm of that vista, but the 
larger attraction for him is 
its proximity to the univer- 
sity. Not that he intends to 
use it as a base to establish 
himself as a Big Man on 
Campus—if you didn’t know 
who lived there, you’d never 
guess it was the ultimate 
Washington power broker of 
his generation. Almost every 
photograph of the senior 
adviser with global celebri- 
ties has been shipped to his 
mother. For all his years in 
Washington, the only sou- 


The dining area overlooks the 
Hudson River and the George 
Washington Bridge. “It takes ad- 
vantage of the spectacular view 
and offers an intimate setting for 
entertaining a small party,” com- 
ments Siegel, who designed the 
built-in window seat. 


Stephanopoulos, who moved into 
his new residence in August, is cur- 
rently teaching a class on presiden- 
tial politics at Columbia. “I spent 
my first month here reading thirty 
years’ worth of presidential mem- 
oirs.” RiGuT: An Indian head frag- 
ment rests on a living room table. 


venirs that came north with 
Stephanopoulos were some 
cartoons and caricatures— 
“reminders,” he says, “that I 
shouldn’t take myself too 
seriously.” 

All this made him a dream 
client for New York-based 
architect-designer Stephen 
Miller Siegel. “That he had 
no furniture was fantastic— 
we could start fresh,” Siegel 
says. “And it wasn’t a handi- 
cap that he had no clear un- 
derstanding of the design 
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process. [his was an apart- 
ment based on George’s per- 
sonality.” And as his own 
spokesperson, Stephanopou- 
los didn’t equivocate. “I told 
Stephen, ‘I want a nice office. 
I want room for my paint- 
ings and books. After that it’s 
up to you.’” 

Siegel, who formerly worked 
for Peter Marino and I. M. 
Pei, didn’t equivocate either. 
“When you entered, the first 
thing you saw was a wall 
with an off-center column,” 
he says. “You were in the 


Opposite: Cartoons from his time 
as an adviser to President Clin- 
ton—“a reminder of the good old 
days”—hang in the office. He is 
now writing his memoirs. RIGHT: 
Though he visits Washington of- 
ten, Stephanopoulos tunes in to In- 
side Politics if he needs a fix. 





pee 


middle of a long T-shaped 
room with beams every- 
where, floor patterns that 
didn’t work and some an- 
gled walls. It needed focus 
—urgently—so I created a 
fireplace and a mantel as a 
focal point.” 

A news junkie might have 
wanted televisions every- 
where, but in keeping with 
the idea of starting fresh, 
Stephanopoulos directed Sie- 
gel to keep all media devices 
out of the bedroom. “There 

continued on page 286 


BELow: Milton Avery’s 1934 Riders 
in the Park hangs in the master bed- 
room. “It was the first picture I 
bought, and it led to my appreciation 
for this period of American art.” 
Drapery, bed upholstery and bench 
fabrics, barware and bed linens, 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection. 





ENGLISH FARM 
ANIMAL PORTRATTS 
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he well-bred an- 

cestors 

nineteenth-cen- 

tury British draw- 
ing room walls might be set 
off with satin waistcoats and 
gleaming jewels, but down 
the lane at the home farm the 
portraiture could be just as 
impressive. here, however, 
creamy fleece, well-propor- 
tioned snouts and ov erdevel- 
oped haunches would be the 
order of the day. 

‘Thousands of farm animal 
portraits were painted in 
Great Britain during the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries—commiussioned by 
proud owners to immortalize 
prizewinning specimens and 
to showcase breeding stock. 
\lthough patrons asked on- 
ly that the ox or porker 
be portrayed to his or her 
best advantage, the results 
are enormously appealing to 
twentieth-century eyes. With 
the innate good design of 
any purposeful object, these 
painterly 
vanished rural life are also 


evocations of a 


historically interesting and 
often a great deal of fun. As 
the duchess of Devonshire 
has observed of the bright- 


eyed, almost spherical sub- 
jects, “Their charm oozes 
through many inches of fat.” 

That otherwise uncharm- 
ing commodity was once 
central to British agricultur- 
al production. Animal fat 
was cheap nourishment—re- 
quired to fuel the muscles of 
an expanding urban labor 
population. As farm boys de- 
serted to the cities, fewer 
farmers were feeding more 
and more people, and in 1760 
a Leicestershire farmer named 
Robert Bakewell decided to 
do something to improve the 
situation. He began a series 





of scientific breeding exper- 
iments and was soon pro- 
ducing animals that could 
provide maximum amounts 
of table fat and candle tallow 
on less feed in less time. 
Scientific breeding was a 
revelation. Like children with 
a new toy, farmers began to 
compete in the production of 
superfat specimens and to 
organize a nationwide net- 
work of venues to show them 
off. By 1803 there were thir- 
ty-two local agricultural so- 
cieties in Great Britain, each 
with its annual fair and a 
myriad of prizes awarded. 
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| NINETEENTH-CENTURY PAINTINGS THAT 
REFLECT THE BREEDER’S PRIDE 





Every level of society partici- 
pated; as one journalist not- 
ed, “We are all farmers now, 
from the Duke to the ap- 


| prentice.” The founding of 
the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England in 1838 


further institutionalized an- 
imal husbandry as a nation- 
al pastime. 

Competitive breeding even 
became something of a spec- 
tator sport. Celebrity ani- 
mals, famous for their ex- 


| treme obesity, attracted huge 


crowds as they toured the 
country. In 1802 “The Dur- 
ham Ox” was carted from 
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By Ann E. Berman 





A GENTLEMAN FARMER 
WITH His FAaminy & 
PRIZE SHIRE HORSES 


ABOVE: Attributed to William Ned- 
ham of Leicester, circa 1840. Oil 
on canvas; 28" x 70". As a way to 
record their achievements, nine- 
teenth-century English farmers had 
portraits made of prize animals. 
Ruth Troiani, Avon, Connecticut. 


A PRIZE RAM IN 
A LANDSCAPE 


Lert: Circa 1840. Oil on canvas; 
20" x 24". As improved breeding 
techniques increased competition 
to produce heavier animals, owners 
often requested that artists further 
accentuate their stock’s heftiness. 
Lane Fine Art Limited, London. 


PAINTINGS WERE THE BEST 
AVAILABLE ‘TOOLS TO 
DISSEMINATE INFORMATION ON 
NEW, IMPROVED BREEDS. 





PRUDENCE CUMING ASSOCIATES 





town to town in a specially 
constructed carriage pulled 
by four horses—six when the 
terrain was particularly diffi- 
cult. Enormous pigs were ap- 
parently equally compelling. 
One contemporary observer 
wrote, “Nothing draws such 
a crowd of Yorkshire folk as a 
monster pig show.” 
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The advent of the railroad 
made transportation vastly 
more convenient for animal 
and spectator alike, and af- 
ter 1840 agricultural shows 
were thronged with visitors 
from faraway counties. Even 
when the inevitable backlash 
began and some observers 
protested the excesses of the 





THE RUTLAND 

PRIZE Ox 

Lert: W. H. Davis, 1834. Oil on 
canvas; 29" x 38". The first-prize 
ox at the Rutland Agricultural So- 
ciety Show was painted from life 
by Davis, who claimed to be “Ani- 
mal Painter to the Queen.” Alistair 
Sampson Antiques Ltd., London. 


A PRIZE GOAT 


BELow: Norah Drummond, 1880. 
Oil on canvas; 13" x 17". As well as 
showcasing a subject’s form, the 
invariable use of profile heightened 
the sense of dignity conveyed in a 
portrait, as did the use of majestic 
landscapes. Iona Antiques, London. 


show ring, the curious crowds 
kept coming. 

From the very beginnings 
of Big Agriculture, artists 
were essential to its machin- 
ery. Animal painting was 
hardly a new idea—English 
gentlemen had long been de- 
picted with favorite dogs and 
hunters—but as nationwide 


COURTESY IONA ANTIQUES 





competition among breed- 
ers heated up, the market 
for farm animal portraiture 
expanded exponentially. In 
a largely illiterate society, 
paintings were the best avail- 
able tools to disseminate in- 
formation on new, improved 
breeds or to promote promis- 
ing breeding stock. Patrons 





also commissioned portraits 
to impress visiting farm- 
ers or as permanent rec- 
ords of particularly successful 
specimens destined for sale 
or slaughter. 

Though practical issues 
dictated many commissions, 
others were generated by 
simple human vanity. Artists 


haunted agricultural shows, 
waiting until a prizewinner 
had been announced before 
approaching its proud owner 
to suggest that a portrait 
might be the perfect way to 
commemorate the occasion. 
Once the commission had 
been secured, the artist of- 
ten discovered that no mat- 


ter how large the animal be- 
fore him, he would be expect- 
ed to improve on nature. “I 
objected to put lumps of fat 
here and there where I could 
not see it,” wrote the paint- 
er Thomas Bewick (1753- 
1828). “They were to be fig- 
ured monstrously fat before 

continued on page 284 


A PRIZE BERKSHIRE 
Sow OUTSIDE A 
BRICK STyY 


Signed “Heath,” circa 1850. Oil on 
canvas; 14" x 18". A painting of an 
early Berkshire serves as an impor- 
tant document of breed coloring, as 
well as a souvenir of a fine individual 
specimen. Iona Antiques, London. 
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EFORE AND AFTER 


UPDATING 
A FAMILY 
CLASSIC 


COLOR AND TEXTURE 
ADD NEW ENERGY TO A 
CONNECTICUT RESIDENCE 
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BEFORE 





Interior Design by Richard Keith Langham 
Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ichard Keith Langham, known 

for what one client calls his 

“perfect visual pitch,” is talk- 

ing about his life as an interior 
designer. “Each time I hear the words, 
‘Why don’t you come up and see the 
house?’ my heart beats a little faster. | 
think, “This is going to be the house.’ 
There’s always a tremendous feeling of 
anticipation. This house was one of the 
best. It’s quintessentially American—a 
cottage that has grown, in odd, idiosyn- 
cratic ways, into a mansion.” 

The house that so entranced Lang- 
ham—who grew up on Alabama’s Gulf 
Coast and whose clients have included 
Pat Buckley and the late Jacqueline 
Onassis—is Chelmsford, a turn-of-the- 
century Connecticut farmhouse that, 


“We needed to update it while re- 
storing its integrity,” says Richard 
Keith Langham of Chelmsford, his 
clients’ turn-of-the-century Con- 
necticut house. ABove: The living 
room. RIGHT: “The Axminster rugs 
guided our color choices.” Brun- ~: 
schwig & Fils floral chintz. Kravet AFTER 


white sofa velvet. Baccarat lusters. 


en 
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Low: The dining room was recon- 
d. Borrom: Pilasters add archi- 
i detail. Scalamandré horse- 
hair on Christie’s Georgian-style 
chairs. Wineglasses, Tout le Monde. 
Christopher Norman sconces above 
Kentshire Galleries Regency chairs. 
Clarence House drapery fabric. 
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Asove: The library’s bookcases were 
kept. Ricut: “I like to use strong col- 
or,” says Langham, who covered the 
walls in a deep green Ultrasuede. 
Boussac striped velvet on the Yale 
R. Burge English chair by the fire- 
place. Sofa mohair, Decorators Walk. 
American hooked rug, Darius. 

















| with its ten accompanying acres, was 
| bought in 1906 by Mr. and Mrs. Elon 
Huntington Hooker, who were looking 
for a second home. A year later, decid- 
ing they needed more spacious quar- 
ters, they turned it over to McKim, 
| Mead & White. The firm added two ex- 
tensions: a master suite that elbowed 
out from the north side and a second 





wing of bedrooms. ‘The fieldstone-and- 
clapboard exterior was maintained, and 
seen from a distance, it looked as if 
the house had opened its arms to the 
stretches of lawn and the view of the 
stream that runs through the grounds. 
In each of its incarnations, Chelms- 
ford has been an embracing house. The 
Hookers, who had four daughters, sold 


it in the fifties to a family with nine girls. 
The present, and third, owners have 
brought boys to Chelmsford for the 
first time: a seven-year-old and a set of 
four-year-old triplets. 

“The clients have a tremendous 
amount of enthusiasm and energy,” says 
Langham. “The wife grew up in a 
large Queen Anne house in Virginia, 





Asove: A flagstone terrace was trans- 
formed into a billiard room. RIGHT: 
The bay of the clublike space cap- 
tures a view of the stream. Clarence 
House drapery fabric. Antimacassar 
tartan from Scalamandré. Cowtan 
& Tout damask print wallcovering. 
Leather floor tiles, Edelman. 


so she’s comfortable in a big place. And 
her husband has a sense of proportion. 
They’ve worked out a division of labor: 
She haunts the consignment shop in 
Bronxville, and he bids at Christie’s.” 
Langham carries in his mind’s eye a 
roster of houses that he loves for their 
evocative use of color. “In England 


there’s The Vyne, just southwest of 


London, which has an amazing aqua- 
marine stair hall. In the United States, 
in Washington, D.C., there’s Ex angeline 
Bruce’s big square living room [see 
Architectural Digest, September 1978}, 
painted a color I call burnt cantaloupe, 
with draperies in acid green designed 
by John Fowler. And the prettiest place 
in America is Harrison Cultra’s Geor- 
gian-style house, Teviotdale, in the Hud- 
son River valley [see Architectural Digest, 


June 1983], which has a robin’s-egg- 


blue library. If people want an all-white 
room, they don’t come to me!” 

lhe designer’s preference, at Chelms- 
ford and in all his work, is for very clear, 


dead-on color. “Rich, saturated hues af- 


fect you more positively than a palette of 


duns and grays,” he says. “ hey’re more 
stimulating to live with: in the long run 
they’re more interesting, and I think 
they’re even spiritually uplifting.” He 
likes to use English pigments, which 
often have the quality of milk paints. 
“Color is a tool that can take a room a 
long way, at no great expense.” 
Langham studied decorative arts for 


two years in England in the eighties, and 
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Top: “A green Hermes bag inspired 
the master bedroom’s hue.” ABOVE: 
“The faux-marbre mantel resembles 
one I saw in London.” Ramm, Son 
& Crocker bed hanging and drapery 
toile. Green satin, Brunschwig & 
Fils. Schumacher satin duvet cover. 
Ottoman mohair, Decorators Walk. 


his taste for frequenting London an- 
tiques shops was equaled by that of the 
wife, whose predilection for English de- 
sign stems from a belief that terrible 
weather breeds good furniture. They 
made five trips to London together in 
search of things for Chelmsford; pieces 
they bought acted as springboards in 
each room. A pair of nineteenth-century 
tufted Axminster rugs were the starting 
point for the living room. In the dining 
room, wood carvings of the four seasons 
were applied to the pilasters and now 

continued on page 286 
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WHITE HOUSE AGENDA 


LIGHT TONES AND NEOCLASSICAL ACCENTS INFORM 
A SERENE RETREAT NEAR WASHINGTON, D.C. 





“By refining the architectural de- 
tails and using a neutral palette, I 
tried to create an interior of calm 
sophistication,” says Thomas Pheas- 
ant of a residence he designed for 
Chuck and Cynthia Steele Vance. 
The Georgian-style house overlooks 
the Potomac in McLean, Virginia. 





Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant 
Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by Bruce Katz 








Asove: “The large frame in the en- 
trance hall is reminiscent of the 
house’s Palladian windows.” Two 
Plums is by Luis Montoya. Robert 
Allen wallcovering; Houles trim. 
Rosecore carpet. OpposiTE: An oil 
by Charles-Philippe-Auguste de 
Lariviere is above a living room sofa. 
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he ornamental 

screen has a re- 

spected place in 

interior design— 

for example, as a space di- 
vider, a hider of awkward 
corners or a colorful wall 
decoration. But Washing- 
ton, D.C., designer Thomas 
Pheasant has produced a 
variation on this long-estab- 
lished theme that’s none of 
the above. Designed to span 
one living room wall in the 
McLean, Virginia, residence 
re | | PEP Be. of his clients Chuck and 
(i " .t | as Cynthia Steele Vance, Pheas- 
& : 3 ant’s screen, which consists 
of two pieces, has eight pan- 

els, is eight feet high and is 

made of clear glass. The bare 

a4 wall remains clearly visible 

: | | Petit i a behind it, but Pheasant ar- 
Sens | merit : gues, “The screen does cover 

the wall in its way. There’s 








) iy | 4 4 2 : : 

poe y' Saag something going on, yet at 

<i to : a4 the same time it’s not heavy.” 
ms) ri tit aad Such touches of whimsy 


re rite , i a mii | Aas soften the occasional severity 

yu ® | ae 4 = | of this uncluttered, elegant 

' | awe showcase for fine art and fur- 

<a a | | i? e PAW niture. In the entrance hall, 

“|e = | Pheasant created a dramatic 

effect by hanging two an- 

tique gilt frames on a mirror, 

one frame inside the other. 

The larger surround is an 

eighteenth-century keyhole 

. i frame from Scotland; within 

it is a carved wood tabernacle 

ee oS | frame with spiral columns 

pos meme = from the fifteenth century. 

Reflected images of the main 

staircase fill the mirror, and 

light bounces in all direc- 
tions from its surface. 

The Vances purchased the 





four-story Georgian-style 

house in 1995, intending to 

e ; move in right away. But 

\ |: \ ‘ ie then they consulted Pheas- 


Flanking the Georgian-style man- 
telpiece elsewhere in the living 
room is a two-piece glass-paneled 
screen by Pheasant, who also de- 
signed the sofa and tufted ottoman. 
A mercury sphere rests on a bracket 
from Bernd Goeckler Antiques. 
Drapery fabric, J. Robert Scott. 
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The music room, which is adjacent 
to the living room, “offers a more 
intimate space for entertaining,” 
says Pheasant. Aretium, a 1995 
landscape by Wade Hoefer, hangs 
near a 19th-century Swedish chi- 
noiserie clock from David Duncan 
Antiques. Stark carpet. 


gh ES 


ant: “They had seen and 
liked a library that I had de- 
signed and wanted sugges- 
tions on how to freshen up 
their new acquisition before 
settling in.” When he first 
visited the residence, it had 
bright floral wallcoverings, 
chintz draperies and stained- 
wood flooring, giving it a 
cozy country feeling to 
match its woodland setting 


of tall pines and birches on 
high ground overlooking the 
Potomac. Pheasant, however, 
doesn’t do cozy country; and 
eighteen months later the 
Vances moved into a house 
transformed. 

“All my interiors have a 
calm, tranquil feeling,” Pheas- 
ant says. The Vance house 
is no exception. Through the 
imaginative use of space and 


light and what he describes 
as a neutral palette—and, 
incidentally, without many 
structural changes—the de- 
signer created a sophisticated 
and at the same time serene 
retreat for an active couple: 
Until the recent birth of 
their daughter, Merritt, Cyn- 
thia Steele Vance was a tele- 
vision news anchor in Wash- 
ington, and Chuck Vance 














Ricut: “Though it’s formal, the 
simple walls and sisal relax the 
space,” he says of the dining room. 
Klismos-style chairs surround the 
Louis XVI-style brass-trimmed 
mahogany table. Above the lime- 
stone-topped commode is a circa 
1830 American convex mirror. 


runs a security company. The 
flowers disappeared from the 
wallcoverings and are now 
generously deployed around 
the house in vases; the chintz- 
es were replaced by simple 
draperies and Roman shades. 
The colors throughout are 
various beiges strategically 
merged with Pheasant’s fa- 
vorite tones—stone, celadon, 
tobacco, taupe—and orches- 
trated around accents of gold 
and strong moldings. 

The muted background 
was a natural setting for the 
striking antiques, top-quali- 
ty reproductions and paint- 
ings acquired by the Vances 
on shopping expeditions to 
New es Pe eriented by 
furniture designed for the 
house by Pheasant. “We had 
to start all over because the 
furniture we had didn’t fit 
the house,” explains Cynthia 
Steele Vance. “I gave some of 
mine to my parents. My hus- 
band’s favorite pieces we put 
in the new recreation area in 
the basement.” 

Regency-style ebonized and 
gilded armchairs and the 
clean lines of Pheasant’s 
deep, comfortable beige so- 
fas reflect the Neoclassical 
simplicity of the living room, 
as does the large canvas 
by the nineteenth-century 
French painter Charles-Phi- 
lippe-Auguste de Lariviere. 
The space flows through a 
colonnaded opening into the 


Ricut: “The beams were added 

to pull the study’s ceiling down,” 
notes Pheasant, who designed the 
mantel and mirror. Photographs of 
Italian ruins line the Bergamo-fab- 
ric-covered walls. Floor lamps, 
Christopher Norman. Niermann 
Weeks lantern. Stark sisal carpet. 
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THE COLORS PHROUGHOUT 
ARE VARIOUS BEIGES 
MERGED WITH PHEASANT?’S 
FAVORITE TONES— 
STONE, CELADON, TAUPE. 


music room, where the pre- 
dominant colors are black 
and beige. A tall, narrow chest 
with fourteen thin drawers is 
Pheasant’s witty take on the 
traditional sheet music cabi- 
net: Instead of being perpen- 
dicular, its sides slope gently 
inward from the base. 

Like the rest of the house, 
says Pheasant, the main liv- 
ing areas “reflect the direc- 
tion in which the Vances 
wanted me to lead them.” 
Cynthia Steele Vance con- 
curs—more or less. She de- 
scribes the experience of 
working with the decorator 
as alternately exhilarating and 
nerve-racking. “Tom took a 
lot of the anxiety out of the 
project because he found 
common ground for us, and I 
love the result,” she says. 
“Still, there were times when 
I thought, ’'m having to 
make yet another decision, 
is this ever going to end? 
For example, Tom brought a 
black-lacquered screen for 
the living room. I thought it 
looked great. Then it disap- 
peared, and some time later 
he arrived with the glass one. 
It was a wonderful idea.” 

Pheasant’s distinctive com- 
bination of contemporary 
innovation and classical ref- 
erences is also visible in the 
dining room. The table is 
Louis XVI style, the chairs 
klismos style, the crystal 
chandelier nineteenth-cen- 


Lert: Pheasant used muted colors 
to create a soft—but not overly 
feminine—master bedroom. The 
photographs are by Colby Cald- 
well. The mantel, bed, chairs and 
ottoman were designed by Pheas- 
ant. Rosecore carpet. 


tury-Italian style, the land- 
scape painting eighteenth- 
century Flemish. A pair of 
circa 1830 American convex 
mirrors flank a contempo- 
rary painting by John Gib- 
son. Two marble-topped gilt 
cabinets were crafted by a 
California cabinetmaker, and 
the floor is covered with sisal. 

The study is the one first- 
floor room not painted a 
shade of beige. Its walls are 
covered with a facsimile of 
taupe automobile upholstery 
cloth from the 1940s. Two 
tall mahogany columns on 
either side of the door can 
be spun around to reveal 
bookshelves. 

For the master bedroom, 
Pheasant designed a pair of 
graceful lyre-shaped night 
tables. At the base of each, a 
round lens surveys the scene 
at floor level, like some ro- 
botic eye. Pheasant says he 
has no idea why he used 
the lens, but the effect is to 
transform a merely graceful 
design into an intriguing one. 

Cynthia Steele Vance isn’t 
quite sure what to make of 
the lens, but she likes it any- 
way. What the Vances appre- 
ciate is the early morning 
sunlight streaming into their 
mellow master bedroom 
from the surrounding garden, 
which brightens up the late- 
Biedermeier-style commode 
—and the colors of Tom 
Pheasant’s neutral palette. O 


FOLLOWING Pace: “I incorporated 
strong architectural elements into 
the far wall to extend the house 
outward and to anchor the seating 
area,” Pheasant says of the terrace 
off the study. The furniture is from 
Michael Taylor Designs. 
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MANHATTAN MODULATIONS 





continued from page 195 

of the ceiling. A pair of Directoire iron 
athéniennes, in which incense was tradi- 
tionally burned, hold dried hydrangeas. 
In the formal living room just beyond, 
the details are bold. Mammoth arch- 
topped doors with a Greek-key design 
stand open. All the hardware is Art 
Déco and was made in France, by 
the firm that made Ruhlmann’s in 
the 1930s. It was Ruhlmann, surely, 
who inspired the benches designed by 
Mallea and Maloney, and arranged in 
fortunate groupings with Jean-Michel 
Frank-inspired side tables. The subtle 
gradations of color in the room, and 
indeed throughout the house, were de- 
veloped with the matchless color con- 
sultant Donald Kaufman. Everything is 
an earth color: The settees are “mi- 

” the silk taffeta draperies “gasoline,” 
and some of the fabrics “wet cement” 
and “anthracite,” to use the indus- 
trial-sounding commercial names giv- 
en these elusive beiges and grays by 
their suppliers. 

The dining room, directly across the 
rolling hall from the living room, is 
less upholstered, crisper and more 
restrained. As for art, where the liv- 
ing room boasts Picasso, Henry Moore 
and Neil Welliver, the dining room 
proffers April Gornik, Philip Smith and 
Fernando Botero, the latter represent- 
ed by a 1964 charcoal still life. “My 
wife loves Botero, but I’m not partic- 
ularly fond of his very heavy peo- 
ple,” the owner confesses. “So this fat 
fruit of his that I found is the per- 
fect compromise.” 

Just behind the dining room, a spiral 
stair eight and a half feet in diameter, 
contained within a vast atrium-like glass 
enclosure, connects the house to the 
three-story extension. A unique assem- 
blage of vigorous, converging curves, it 
can be counted as much sculpture as 
construction. Made of slatted metal 
treads that resemble subway grating 
(though painted a French blue) and that 
let light and air through, this staircase 
is dazzlingly unexpected an interior 
space with the feel of an exterior space. 
The wooden catwalks that link the two 
buildings (at the second, third and 
fourth floors of the house) were the 
owner’s idea—he woke up at two one 
morning with “bridges in space” trian- 
gulating his brain. Not having taken a 
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couple of courses at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design for nothing, he 
began furiously sketching plans on yel- 
low pads, unable to get-back to sleep un- 
til he had conferred with Mallea. 

The light-filled family room is 
reached by padding across the cat- 
walk at the second-floor level. The 
two very western-looking club chairs 
that lounge there hail, as it happens, 
from the lobby of the Adolphus Hotel 
in downtown Dallas. The room takes 
its coloration from the taupes and reds 
of the rug. In the guest bedroom di- 
rectly above, the palette, olive and 
clay, also derives from a carpet—an 
antique Tabriz. 

In the third-floor nursery, the most 
fanciful element of the mise-en-scéne 
was suggested by the ow 
procession of Aladdin’s Arabian nights 
and days unfurling along the frieze. For 
the walls, Maloney opted for “parch- 
ment and not a childish yellow.” The 
room’s magic lamp, a blue Fortuny, 
throws light on a pair of Biedermeier 
children’s chairs, not to mention an 
Empire sofa upholstered in white can- 
vas, then painted with roses and mono- 
grammed with the baby girl’s initials. 
Maloney found a handy new use for 





The house was 
a monument to 
rectilinear disorder, 
having been structured 
into offices more 
than a quarter of a 
century before. 


a nineteenth-century French console, 
converting it into a changing table. 
The double-height library, on the 
fourth floor, offers monumental pro- 
portion tempered by tranquil line. Mal- 
lea and Maloney resisted the mandatory 
mahogany; they chose instead bird’s- 
eye maple and had it burnished to its 
very grain, then finished in a good, rich 
honey that gives an almost Scandina- 
vian feeling to the wood. “You gain 
complete control over the color by hav- 


ing everything French-polished,” Ma- 


loney explains. “The stain is applied in 
tiny amounts, square foot by square 


foot. Then the wall is shellacked, var- 


nished and waxed, all by hand.” The li- | 
brary, with its Directoire and Swedish | 
Neoclassical intimations, is more de- | 
tailed even than other rooms in the 


house. The designers clearly didn’t buy } 


the theory that books alone do furnish 


a room—the décor here has a particu- _ 
larly wide embrace. An eighteenth-cen- — 
tury delft-tile map of the world hangs — 
above a Napoleon III mantel, while a | 
pair of Art Déco leather club chairs, a — 
pair of nineteenth-century Chinese low — 
tables and a late-eighteenth-century © 


English reading table all conspire to 
enhance the capacity for reading and re- 


flection. And then one can always drift © 


out onto a terrace blanketed in arborvi- 


tae and surmounted by a fifteen-foot- | 


high fireplace. 


“It’s a party scene,” says Maloney, 


gesturing at the floor of the master 


bedroom, where an antique Persian © 


rug weaves a racy narrative: A European 


gentleman sporting a handlebar mus- 
tache, a pasha with a hookah, and sev- © 


eral undulating harem girls all look as if 


they are about to break free of the con- 
fines of the carpet. A Biedermeier cabi- 
net, a pair of eighteenth-century Italian | 


side tables, an Art Déco sofa and chairs, 


and a Louis X VI mantel and bureau plat 


make for an atmosphere quintessential- 


ly cosmopolitan. 


Two floors above, a roof garden | 


was recently completed—a surprise for 


the owner on his birthday. The surprise — 


for the visitor lies in how loose a garden 





it is, at least by the standards of this | 


house; it promises to be totally over- 
grown with ivy and climbing roses one 


of these years. “We’re young and we see > 
ourselves in this house for the rest of © 
our lives,” says the owner. And why not? — 


Literally and figuratively, it works on all 
levels—for him and his wife, their chil- 


dren, their staff and their houseguests— | 


while managing to feel quite effortless. 


Hermes Mallea and Carey Maloney : 
knew they had a hit on their hands | 


when they overheard a conversation at 


the housewarming—two high-profile | 


billionaires, whose own houses were 
the talk and envy of the town, saying 
to each other, “How come we don’t 


live like this?” 0 
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continued from page 220 

“In the beginning,” he explains, “I 
thought I could handle the decorating 
by myself. That was like trying to get 
dressed for your senior prom while 
you're locked in the closet with the 
lights off. It was all wrong, faux colo- 
nial, with big fans—and I’m not Sydney 
Greenstreet. So I called in a couple of 
decorators. By then some of the walls 
were right. We'd copied the ocher stuc- 
co from the Sistine Chapel for the stair 
hall, and I loved the color: It was bright, 
warm and dramatic. Then I went off on 
a film, and when I came back everything 
had been painted photographer’s white 
or gunmetal gray and draped in cheese- 
cloth. ‘But it’s very tasteful,’ the decora- 
tors told me. ‘It’s not tasteful,’ I said. 
‘It’s cold and noncommittal.’” 

That was draft one of the design 
shooting script. “Draft two,” says Stal- 
lone, was “influenced by my late friend 
Versace. I fell in with his baroque fan- 
tasies, and we threw fabric and color at 
the house. There were animal prints on 
the ceiling and blue leopard skins on the 
floor. But I still hadn’t completely got- 
ten rid of the furniture from draft one, 
so the house looked like a fish with 
feathers. You could call draft two The 
Doge of Venice Meets Gustav Stickley. 
I'd sit in the living room laughing, howl- 
ing—in total spasms at how inept I was.” 

In the end, Stallone had a “decorating 
epiphany” at the Ritz in Paris, where he 
had checked into the Russian Suite. “It 
wasn’t really Russian. It was a cross be- 
tween French, czarist and Italian impe- 
rial styles. A little Napoleon I, a little 
Nicholas the Last, with some Borgia 
mixed in. So I found the man who did 
it—an Italian, naturally—Massimo Pa- 
piri, and I hired him. He had a feel for 
what I wanted: warmth, boldness, pag- 
eantry and over-the-top myth. ‘Go for 
it,’ I told him. ‘Rococo me to the max.’” 

There are three levels to the house, 
one underground. The reception rooms 
on the first floor are skirted by a terrace 
and by a fretwork of lawns and paths 
that flow into the waterfront prome- 
nade. The rooms are formal, with im- 
mense chandeliers of crystal and gold 
and operatic double swags of velvet and 
tapestry at the windows. 

The most intimate of these salons, 
the living room, has a leather bar 
crowded with photographs of Stallone 
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in jodhpurs or tuxedos; of his actor son, 
Sage; of his famous friends; of Flavin 
and their baby daughter, Sophia Rose; 
and of several smiling Republican for- 
mer presidents. The atrium next door 
has the atmosphere of a castle keep or 
maybe a giant’s den, with a stained-glass 
skylight and a frescoed gallery. The dé- 
cor, Stallone says, was inspired by the 
Danieli in Venice. On the chunky stone 
walls are canvases by Bouguereau and 
Francis Bacon. The couple curl up here 
on their overscale velvet-covered sofas 
to watch television, which is housed in a 
massive baroque mantelpiece from an 
Italian palace. Its mantel is held aloft by 
two carved mahogany strongmen. 

From the atrium one passes through a 
limestone arch into a ballroom with a 
twenty-six-foot frescoed ceiling. There 
are stenciled friezes on the walls, and 
ornately carved and gilded columns 
support a mezzanine, under which are a 
grand piano and a harp. But Stallone 
isn’t happy yet with his ballroom. “At 
one point we had trompe l’oeil lions 
staring down at us. Then I got tired of 
them, and we went for these painfully 
expensive paintings of cherubs and 
clouds. But it’s still too empty, or too 
cold, and no one dances anymore.” 

The actor is both a painter and a pas- 
sionate collector with eclectic taste. 


“Massimo had a feel for 


what I wanted: warmth, 
boldness, pageantry 
and over-the-top 
myth,” says Stallone. 


Two long galleries run the length of the 
main floor, one hung in Louis blue, 
where Andy Warhol’s portrait of Stal- 
lone and LeRoy Neiman’s portrait of 
Rocky share the walls with dark and 
moody abstract canvases by the actor. 
The other gallery is a broad corridor 
punctuated by niches and illuminated 
by a Venetian chandelier dripping with 
amber and amethyst crystal fruits. In 
the niches are nymphs, angels and Ma- 
donnas, and on the walls, some fine 
Renaissance saints and Second Empire 
mythical scenes. There is stylized flesh 








































everywhere, inside and out—heroi 
bronzes, classical torsos, a discus throy 
er, sea monsters and even a couple @ 
life-size stone lions. 

The carpets throughout the hous 
are as plush as the nudes on the wall 
modern Chinese Aubussons in juicy 
fruit colors with a pile two inches thie 
Shock absorption seems to be a decor 
tive theme, because excepting the stai 
hall, which is still Sistine Chapel avan 
cione, and the baths, which are clad 
marble or limestone, every inch of we 
has been thickly padded and then up 
holstered in a silk stripe, medallion 
brocade. The decorations are just as op 
ulent: There are ewers of silver and me 
cury gold, cobalt vases, ivory scabbard: 
vermeil candelabra and precious clock: 

The actor has a penchant for ormoh 
and he fought with his curator to re 
store a number of tables, bureaux pla 
and consoles, which meant strippin 
them of their patina. “The purists find 
irritating,” he says with a shrug. “ly 
heard all the arguments about overt 
restoration: You’re supposedly destroy 
ing the character of the piece and com 
promising its pedigree. But I want t 
see my paintings, sculptures and object 
as they were made. As a collector, I fe 
I have an obligation to do justice t 
the creator’s concept, not to the histori 
an’s nostalgia.” 

Stallone has other private sanctum 
each one splendidly outfitted for its pa 
ticular form of recreation. There at 
two glass-walled gyms, one for aerobic 
and one for weights. There is also a vel 
vety underground screening room and 
wine cellar with vaulted ceilings, smok 
mirrors, dripping candles and oak t 
bles—“a Gothic extravaganza out 
Poe”—where the actor and his gues 
spend New Year’s Eve wearing coats an 
tasting exquisite vintages. 

For homelier repasts, Stallone and h 
family use the breakfast room. Wh 
they entertain, they move to the dini 
room, which has had, he says, “at lea 
six face-lifts and so many coats of pail 
that the walls are a foot thicker tha 
they started out.” Those walls are no 
upholstered in a vibrant striped si 
and hung with still lifes that glow in th 
Lucullan gloom. The table comfortablyg 
seats sixteen. The sideboards groan 

continued on page 28 
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continued from page 280 

with silver and Venetian glass, and the 
adjective baronial isn’t quite adequate to 
describe the Venetian Baroque-style 
armchairs. Are they a little decadent? 
“No,” says Stallone, “very decadent.” 

A discourse between decadence and 
decorum takes place in the second-floor 
master suite. A recamier flocked with 
silk rosebuds sits before the arched win- 
dows. There are frescoed clouds on the 
ceiling and old-master drawings on the 
blue silk walls. The bed is a nineteenth- 
century mahogany four-poster with or- 
nate spiral columns and—why not? 
mirrored headboard and canopy. Stal- 
lone loves his sybarite’s bath—“a living 
room with faucets”—which contains a 





Japanese soaking tub, a Jacuzzi, a groin- 


vaulted ceiling, columns of malachite, 
gold-plated hardware and a Greek Venus. 

“Now tell me,” Stallone asks disarm- 
ingly. “Do you think this place is pre- 
tentious? Because I’ve always hated 
those Palm Beach piles with a forty-foot 
dome over an Olympic swimming pool 
lived in by some four-foot bald guy.” 

Miami may be famous for its Art 
Déco architecture, and these days for 
the drop-dead minimalism of certain 
renovated South Beach hotels, but at 
heart it’s always been a Second Empire 
town. Like the Paris of Napoleon III, 
it’s fancy and flush on the surface and 
seething underneath—and it’s never 
been shy about ostentation. Balzac 
would probably have loved Miami. One 
can imagine him in a custom-made gua- 
yabera, chomping on a black-market 
Cuban cigar, drinking one espresso af- 
ter another and pounding out a human 
comedy on his laptop by the pool. 

So no, Stallone’s bay-front villa is not 
pretentious. There’s no pretense to it. 
It’s candor incarnate. And the visceral, 
very smart, self-made guy who lives 
there is only exercising his prerogative 
to savor every drop of his palazzo’s glo- 
rious swagger. 

“T’ll never find another house with 
this kind of drama,” Stallone says wist- 
fully. “I feel embraced here by so much 
luxury and beauty. But with Sophia 
starting to walk, there’s just too much 
property, too much exposure, too many 
levels. But I’m not sure where or even if 
we'll go,” he adds. “Sometimes I wish I 
could hitch the whole place to a trailer 
and tow it to Seattle for the summer.” 0 
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continued from page 211 

“We seldom buy anything new,” says 
Ursula Helman. “It gives us joy to own al 
little piece of history.” 

The adjacent dining room encom- 
passes Lichtenstein’s Aloha and Warhol’ 
Four Marilyns, both from 1962. The lat 
ter is positioned above the seventeenth- 
century Ming altar table. Lichtenstein’ s 
Baseball Manager, 1963, an archetypal 
representation of the American male, 
resides in the nearby entrance hall. 

Layering, 1975, a powerful painting o 
two horses by Susan Rothenberg, domi 
nates the master bedroom, along wi 
one of a pair of Art Nouveau oak chairs 
by Catalan architect Antoni Gaudi. Ral- 
ston Crawford’s famous Precisionist 
painting Steel Foundry Coatesville, 1937, 
is over the bed. 

The guest bedroom pays homage t 
modern design with an early-twentieth 
century pierced-metal vase and bent- 
wood chair, with its original fabric, b 
Josef Hoffmann and a bronze-and-iro 
lamp by contemporary New York sculp 
tor Bryan Hunt. Above the beds, Robe 
Moskowitz’s pastels depicting blue an 
red windmills infuse the space with 
meditative calm. In the study, a black 
lacquered Breuer desk from the lat | 
twenties and a chrome-and-black-/' 
lacquer lamp and table by Art Déco de>, 

Theapartment — 
has the grand vistas | 


of a large gallery. 


signer Jacques Adnet extend the apa 
ment’s modernist aesthetic. 

But it is the extraordinary collection 
of art that best reflects Joseph Helman’ 
stature as one of the preeminent deal 
ers of contemporary art in the Unite 
States. The secret 'to his success ha 
been his ability to identify artists an 
seminal works that go on to become, 
icons of their time. 

“Once you're around for a while, the) 
next generation of artists comes to yo 
and you begin to form new friendships | 
and new ways of looking at art,” says| 
Helman. “Our collection is a summa-= 
tion of the relationships, ideas and per- 
ceptions that iis shared with many 


great people.” 0 
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continued from page 280 

with silver and Venetian glass, and the 
adjective baronial isn’t quite adequate to 
describe the Venetian Baroque-style 
armchairs. Are they a little decadent? 
“No,” says Stallone, “very decadent.” 

A discourse between decadence and 
decorum takes place in the second-floor 
master suite. A recamier flocked with 
silk rosebuds sits before the arched win- 
dows. There are frescoed clouds on the 
ceiling and old-master drawings on the 
blue silk walls. The bed is a nineteenth- 
century mahogany four-poster with or- 
nate spiral columns and—why not?—a 
mirrored headboard and canopy. Stal- 
lone loves his sybarite’s bath—“a living 
room with faucets”—which contains a 
Japanese soaking tub, a Jacuzzi, a groin- 
vaulted ceiling, columns of malachite, 
gold-plated hardware and a Greek Venus. 

“Now tell me,” Stallone asks disarm- 
ingly. “Do you think this place is pre- 
tentious? Because I’ve always hated 
those Palm Beach piles with a forty-foot 
dome over an Olympic swimming pool 
lived in by some four-foot bald guy.” 

Miami may be famous for its Art 
Déco architecture, and these days for 
the drop-dead minimalism of certain 
renovated South Beach hotels, but at 
heart it’s always been a Second Empire 
town. Like the Paris of Napoleon III, 
it’s fancy and flush on the surface and 
seething underneath—and it’s never 
been shy about ostentation. Balzac 
would probably have loved Miami. One 
can imagine him in a custom-made gua- 
yabera, chomping on a black-market 
Cuban cigar, drinking one espresso af- 
ter another and pounding out a human 
comedy on his laptop by the pool. 

So no, Stallone’s bay-front villa is not 
pretentious. There’s no pretense to it. 
It’s candor incarnate. And the visceral, 
very smart, self-made guy who lives 
there is only exercising his prerogative 
to savor every drop of his palazzo’s glo- 
rious swagger. 

“ll never find another house with 
this kind of drama,” Stallone says wist- 
fully. “I feel embraced here by so much 
luxury and beauty. But with Sophia 
starting to walk, there’s just too much 
property, too much exposure, too many 
levels. But I’m not sure where or even if 
we'll go,” he adds. “Sometimes I wish I 
could hitch the whole place to a trailer 
and tow it to Seattle for the summer.” 0 
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“We seldom buy anything new,” says 
Ursula Helman. “It gives us joy to owna 
little piece of history.” 

The adjacent dining room encom- 
passes Lichtenstein’s Aloha and Warhol’ 
Four Marilyns, both from 1962. The lat- 
ter is positioned above the seventeenth- 
century Ming altar table. Lichtenstein’s 
Baseball Manager, 1963, an archetypal 
representation of the American male, 
resides in the nearby entrance hall. 

Layering, 1975, a powerful painting of 
two horses by Susan Rothenberg, domi- 
nates the master bedroom, along with 
one of a pair of Art Nouveau oak chairs 
by Catalan architect Antoni Gaudi. Ral- 
ston Crawford’s famous Precisionist 
painting Steel Foundry Coatesville, 1937, 
is over the bed. 

The guest bedroom pays homage to 
modern design with an early-twentieth- 
century pierced-metal vase and bent 
wood chair, with its original fabric, by 
Josef Hoffmann and a bronze-and-iron 
lamp by contemporary New York sculp- 
tor Bryan Hunt. Above the beds, Robert 
Moskowitz’s pastels depicting blue and 
red windmills infuse the space with a 
meditative calm. In the study, a black- 
lacquered Breuer desk from the late 
twenties and a chrome-and-black- 
lacquer lamp and table by Art Déco de- 


The apartment 
has the grand vistas 
of a large gallery. 


signer Jacques Adnet extend the apart- 
ment’s modernist aesthetic. 

But it is the extraordinary collection 
of art that best reflects Joseph Helman’s 
stature as one of the preeminent deal- 
ers of contemporary art in the United 
States. The secret to his success has 
been his ability to identify artists and 
seminal works that go on to become 
icons of their time. 

“Once you’re around for a while, the 
next generation of artists comes to you, 
and you begin to form new friendships 
and new ways of looking at art,” says 
Helman. “Our collection is a summa- 
tion of the relationships, ideas and per- 
ceptions that I’ve shared with many 
great people.” O 
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continued from page 227 

overscale mirror recessed into a library 
wall, thereby bringing the garden, 
where Blue wanders ruminatively 
through a profusion of fuchsias, petu- 
nias and roses, directly into the house. 
Whenever Campbell wants to rear- 
range the room for a dinner party, she 
simply replaces the low table—an oil 
painting on wood of early New York 
mounted on baluster legs—with a large 
circular dining table. 

One thing her guests never fail to 
notice is the range and variety of the 
pictures on the wall. Over the years 
Campbell has grown increasingly fasci- 
nated by antiquarian prints—so much 
so that fifteen years ago she began to 
deal in them. “What I enjoyed most was 
learning about all the aspects of a six- 
teenth- or seventeenth-century print, 
where it came from, how it was made, 
what it meant,” she says. “I became 
wildly enthusiastic about the whole 
matter, to such an extent that a friend 
once said to me, ‘I just hope you don’t go 
religious.’ But I love the learning pro- 
cess—and as a dealer I learn every day.” 

Every surface bears witness to Lucy 
Campbell’s passion, with many of the 
prints coming from venerable illustrat- 


“Td never really 
thought of living in 
Eaton Square—it 
seemed ostentatious. 
But when I saw 
the rooms here, I 
couldn’t resist.” 


ed books with damaged bindings, 
known somewhat heartlessly as “break- 
ers” in the profession. They are juxta- 
posed with bibelots and family souvenirs, 
and their presence, she insists, is usually 
temporary. “As soon as I tire of them, 
they go. I think that if one is passionate 
about things, then that passion burns 
out and has to be replaced. So I have 
changing walls about me—except for a 
Chinese ancestor portrait and a very 
early Italian Madonna painting. Those 
are the fixed poles of my existence, and 
[ hope to keep them always.” 0 
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continued from page 261 
the owners of them could be pleased.” 

Such exaggeration produced the 
charmingly overbalanced look of farm 
animal portraits, which tend to accentu- 
ate meat-producing areas at the expense 
of limbs and head. Otherwise, composi- 
tion was largely determined by what 
else the patron hoped to achieve. A sim- 
ple standing profile was a good sales 
tool. An elaborate landscape showing 
the patron alongside his prize beasts, 
with perhaps his imposing manor rising 
above all, was a clear statement of pride 
usually created for a gentleman’s pri- 
vate enjoyment. 

Animal type also influenced the final 
product. For pig breeders, shape, color 
and fatness were as important as meat 
production, so paintings of porkers 
tend to be especially varied and idiosyn- 
cratic. Canvases of horses such as 
Clydesdales and Shires, bred to pull a 
plow and haul heavy wagons through 
urban traffic, are straightforward, digni- 
fied and generally later—painted be- 
tween 1870 and 1910, when demand 
from America for such equine muscle 
was at its peak. 

Although farm animal painting re- 
mained largely outside the fashionable 
artistic mainstream, the genre itself 
produced considerable variation. Moon- 
lighting carpenters and house painters 
were often hired by small farmers and 
cottagers, resulting in completely un- 
self-conscious works. Such paintings are 
seldom signed, but some artists anno- 
tated their work with the beast’s rele- 
vant statistics—weight, breed, prize 
awarded and so forth. 

At the other end of the spectrum, a 
sizable group of professional artists— 
including many of Royal Academy cal- 
iber—made a comfortable living paint- 
ing farm animals belonging to the 
gentry. Many worked for just a handful 
of titled patrons and were summoned 
back each year as new animals reached 
their prime. Some made their reputa- 
tions locally, while others traveled to all 
the principal fairs. These works indicate 
that their creators were aware of con- 
temporary trends in landscape and ani- 
mal painting, but the subject is always 
the clear raison d’étre of the enterprise 
and is positioned accordingly. 

Shropshire artist Thomas Weaver 
(1774-1843) was an early favorite among 


this professional group. A provincial 
who exhibited at the Royal Academy, he 
made his name painting gentlemen 
breeders accompanied by curiously 
elongated sheep and cattle with tiny 
heads. William Henry Davis (circa 1786— 
1865) began his professional life as a 
sporting artist but soon found it more 
lucrative to paint prizewinning cattle 
against a particular kind of vague back- 
ground that makes the creatures seem 
to jump out at the viewer. Not unex- 
pectedly, Cotswolds-based artist Rich- 
ard Whitford (circa 1821-1890) did 
particularly well by sheep and painted 
tirelessly for the prosperous small farm- 
ers of the area. Whitford also traveled 
the country, attending fairs in search of 
commissions, as did artist John Vine 
(circa 1808-1867), who, born with vesti- 
gial arms and legs, had once been a 
show curiosity himself. 

The era of the British farm ani- 
mal portrait lasted more than a cen- 
tury. Well into the 1880s it was still 
more common for farmers to have their 
important animals painted than pho-_ 
tographed. A hazy black-and-white pho- 
tograph could not do justice to an 
animal’s coloration nor to the memo- 
rable shine of his coat, and should any- 
thing not be exactly as one would wish, 
the artist would be kinder than the lens. 
But as the nineteenth century ended, 
photographic techniques—including 
retouching—greatly improved, and the 
reign of the British farm portrait came 
to a gradual close. There followed a sad 
interim during which such portraits 
were relegated to the servants’ quarters 
or back corridors of grand houses or, 
even worse, were used to prop up win- 
dows or put on bonfires. 

Happily, the United States’ rediscov- 
ery of its own naive art in the 1960s 
sparked a similar revival in Britain, 
where a group of pioneering dealers 
soon found a wide audience for these 
forgotten animal portraits. Their strong, 
decorative qualities and quirky, overfed 
subjects add interest to kitchens and 
country dining rooms. No longer seri- 
ous business, they make no claim to 
the title of serious art. They are simply 
amusing, often endearing portraits in 
which worthy animals turn their heads 
to face us, a permanent glint in their 
painted eye. 0 
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CULTURES 





continued from page 248 
The craftsmen’s work was impeccable.” 
The entrance hall’s Syrian rosso-, si- 
enna- and white-marble floor was also 
crafted in Damascus, but there Moly- 
neux took more liberty with the design, 
drawing his inspiration from antique 
floors, ceramics and manuscripts. In or- 
der to keep the pattern from becoming 
too dizzying, he confined most of the 
detail to the borders. “A grand marble 
floor in Damascus would be entirely 


The polychrome wood 
paneling was 
carved by a team of 
craftsmen in 
Damascus and shipped 
to California. 


patterned,” he explains, “but again, I 
saw fit to pare down the effect in a 
Western setting.” 

Although every room in the Laguna 
Beach house possesses a certain air or 
element of the owners’ native country, 
Molyneux followed a more uniform 
Neoclassical theme in the living and 
dining rooms. While the dining table is 
set with Syrian silver, the table itself 
is nineteenth-century French and the 
chairs are Baltic klismoses. In the living 
room, only the handwoven silk-and- 
gold draperies come from Damascus. 
The room’s other elements—such as 
the set of four Empire mahogany- 
and-gilt chairs, the eighteenth-century 
mantel, after a Thomas Leverton de- 
sign, and even objects like the Egyptian 
Revival candlesticks—are entirely in 
keeping with Molyneux’s perennial 
Neoclassical style. 

“To have followed a strictly Middle 
Eastern design throughout the house 
would have been a tremendous mis- 
take, but so too would have been a plan 
that ignored the owners’ origins,” Juan 
Pablo Molyneux insists. “I feel as if I’ve 
created a synthesis that’s ideal for these 
people in this place overlooking the Pa- 
cific, But just as important has been my 
education. Never again will I perceive 
Islamic design in the same manner. I’ve 
discovered a world far from my usual 
tastes, and I’m the richer for it.” 0 
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STEPHANOPOULOS 


continued from page 257 

will be only one television set,” he an- 
nounced, “and it will go in my office.” 
Siegel couldn’t believe it. “You don’t go 
to bed watching the news?” he asked. 
“No,” Stephanopoulos said. “For me, 
TV is work.” (Nevertheless, Siegel 
slipped a cable outlet into the bedroom, 
just in case Stephanopoulos weakens in 
his resolve.) 

There are only two phone lines in the 
office, one for a fax. The television is 
hardly fit for a Sunday afternoon spent 
watching professional football. “Mod- 
ern technology makes our addictions 
too easy,” Stephanopoulos says. “This is 
an experiment, a change from people. 
It’s wonderful to be alone.” 

Siegel’s biggest innovation was to 
line one wall of the office with cork so 
Stephanopoulos could pin memos, pic- 
tures and newspaper clippings there. 
And he camouflaged that utilitarian 
feature with gray flannel. “I wanted 
a simple, masculine palette,” he says. 
“IT mainly worked with camels, navy 
blues and grays.” 

One room presented the architect 
with almost no challenges. “In New 
York City, kitchens and baths are what 
require the most work,” he notes, “but 
the kitchen here had been redone in 
the 1980s. I only had to paint the 


For all his years 
in Washington, the 
only souvenirs that 
came north with 
Stephanopoulos were 
some cartoons. 


ceiling. And George will, I suspect, be 
ordering in.” 

Not so, Stephanopoulos insists. “It is 
true that I have no residual domestic 
tendencies,” he protests, “and it is true 
that my friends say they’ll believe I can 
cook when they see it. But surely I will 
entertain.” It’s possible to read a bit of 
ambivalence into those remarks. What 
would he do if, for example, President 
and Mrs. Clinton invited themselves 
over? “For that,” George Stephanopou- 
los says unequivocally, “I'll cook.” O 












































A FAMILY CLASSIC 


continued from page 267 
serve as wall sconces. “We built room 
around things we loved,” says Langham 
“It keeps the place from looking preten 
tious. The goal was to have pleasantly 
friendly furniture next to something re 
ally fine. The effect is whimsical with 
out being silly.” 

During the current renovations, 2 
men’s-club-size billiard room was con 
structed in place of a rarely used flag- 
stone terrace. Guests pass from the living 
room’s cheerful glow into its shadows. 
“The idea was a nice masculine moodi 
ness,” explains Langham. “I wanted it to 
be dark and gloomy, in contrast with the 
bright room next door. But I think they 
thought I was a little crazy when I said, 
‘Let’s paint the ceiling black.’ It was a 
way to create darkness in a room with so 
many windows.” 

So the dining room could accommo 
date entertaining on a larger scale, Lang: 
ham decided to dig two feet down, whi 
raised the height of the ceiling to nine and 
a half feet, and to extend the room eight 
feet into the garden by adding a bow fron 
to the room’s far end. The walls were 
painted alizarin crimson, to re-create the 
red walls of a dining room the clients had 
liked in their previous house in Bronx- 
ville. The Georgian-style chairs, found at 
auction in a lot from St. James’s Palace, 
were upholstered in a red-striped fabric 
woven from horsehair. “People say, “You 
mean stuffed with horsehair,’ and I say, 
‘No, woven.’ But they don’t believe it!” 

If the rooms on the first floor of 
Chelmsford have a certain epic feel, the 
upstairs rooms have a lyric quality. In the 
master bedroom, where a cream piqué 
covers the bed and a pair of club chairs 
are upholstered in white cashmere, the 
walls were painted the color of an apple- 
green Hermés Kelly bag unearthed in a 
Palm Beach thrift shop. It’s a step from 
the bedroom to the sunroom, an entire- 
ly new space over the billiard room. 

“Every house is different,” says Richard 
Keith Langham. “Not long into a project 
you get a tangible feeling of who is going 
to be living there. A designer gets to 
know where the clients have their coffee 
and if they draw the draperies at six in 
the evening. But real houses, like this one, 
should always be growing and changing 
and being renewed. You put down the 
rugs and boom! It’s transformed, it’s 
Cinderella. But it’s never finished.” 0 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL/CRUISES 





1. Atlantic Canada Tourism Partnership. Call 
(800) 565-2627 to receive your FREE full-color Adventure 
Guide/Touring Planner and Map, jam-packed with super 


vacation ideas, exhilarating adventures, superb accommo- 


dations, great packages, activities and excitement! 


2. Celebrity Cruise Lines. Exceeding expectations 
with a Celebrity Cruise to Alaska, Bermuda, Caribbean 
and Trans-canal. Call (800)-CELEBRITY, ext 457 


3. Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
service and the ultimate in worldwide cruising aboard 
the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony 
For a complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663 


4.The Lido Resorts. Unique in the Caribbean 
Luxurious accommodations, gourmet dining, 24-hour 
room service, premium liquors, unlimited water sports 
tennis, everything's included. No tipping. Free brochure 


Free weddings! 


5. New Zealand Tourism Board. Simply remarkable 
settings, highly individualistic operations and pristine 


natural environments combine to create New Zealand's 
luxury lodges. Free brochures, phone (800) 388-KIWI 

6. Sandals Resorts. The Caribbean's #1 ultra all-inclu 
sive luxury resorts for couples only. Ten award-winning 
resorts to choose from in Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigua and 
the Bahamas. For a free brochure. call (800) SANDALS 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 





7. The Alisal Guest Ranch and Resort. Western 
ambiance with the amenities of a world-class resort 
Horseback riding, golf, tennis, private lake 
corporate groups. (800) 425-4725 


Families 


8.The Cloister. Mobil 5-Star resort along the Atlantic. Golf 
tennis, spa, 5 miles of private beach, horseback riding, danc 
ing, shooting school, swimming. Call (800) Sea-ISLAnd 


9. El Conquistador Resort & Country Club, Las 
Croabas, Puerto Rico. A self-contained, world-class 
resort with breathtaking Atlantic and Caribbean views 
A 100-acre private island. Casino, watersports, champi 
onship golf. A member of Leading Hotels of the World 


10. Island of Lana’i. This secluded island offers two 


spectacular resorts: The Lodge at Koele and The Manele 


Bay Hotel—and a host of leisure pursuits, including the 
new Lana'i Pine Sporting Clays. Call (800) 32 
e-mail @Lanai-Resorts.com 


1-4666 or 


11. Las Casitas Village at El Conquistador Resort & 
Country Club, Las Croabas, Puerto Rico. Th: 
Caribbean's only 5-Diamond resort with direct flights 
from the U.S. Exclusive 1- to 3-bed: 15. 24-hour 
butler service. 100-acre private islar 
sports, championship golf 


water 


12. Orlando/Orange County CVB. P| 
Orlando? Get your free Orlando Magica 
for over $1,000 worth of discounts on are 
dining, shopping and more! 


rip to 
1 


13. San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bure 
“Preferred Travel to San Francisco with Visa” and r 
special collection of exclusive value added offer 
toll-free 888-STAY-N-SF to make citywide hotel r 
tions and get the complete San Francisco exper 
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To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the card and return 
it to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Enclose a check or 
money order for any priced item, plus $1.50 (total) to help cover handling charges for any 
order. Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 





ART & ANTIQUES 


14. Alexander's Antiques Inc. An exceptional collec- 
tion of 18th & 19th century European decorative arts 
including Meissen Porcelain, Colored Glass, Oriental Rugs, 
Paintings, Islamic Art; Furniture, Bronze Decorative Arts, 
Lorestan Bronze, Seals, Cylinder Seals, Antique Textile, 
Kashmir Shawls 


15. Antique Rug Studio. Large selections of fine 
Antique & European carpets. We have one of the best 
repair and restoration departments. Located next to the 


D&D Building. Call (212) 753-9490 for free catalog 


16. Bernd Goeckler Antiques. We provide 
photographs of our inventory of 18th & 19th century 
furniture, accessories, sconces & chandeliers 


17. CFM Gallery. Experts in artwork of Leonor Fini & 
Salvador Dali. Also Lalique, Perfume Factice, objets d’art 
Call (212) 966-3864 


18. Claremont Rug Company. The Claremont collec- 
tion contains an elite portion of carpets 75-200 years 
old which possess significant artistic individuality and 
in astounding visual presence. Catalog, $10 


19. Damoka USA Inc. One of the largest and finest 
selections of Oriental and European decorative and 
antique Carpets and period Tapestries from early 19th 
through early 20th century. Specializing in over-sized 


and unusual carpets. Call (212) 213-1500 


20. Eleganza Ltd. 128-page art-book color catalogue 
420 items; quality reproductions of sculp 
tural masterpieces of Western Civilizations, also ancient 
Greek vase reproductions. Made from bonded marble, 
bronze, terra-cotta 


for $6, pictures 


21. Fibula. Daniel Gibbings Jewelry combines skilled 
Craftsmanship with Etruscan design. Each piece is 
individual, yet a distinctive style characterizes his 
work as a whole 


22. Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd. Highly regarded 
worldwide for the finest in Japanese arts of the 18th 
& 19th centuries—Studio Porcelains, Imari, Satsuma, 
cloisonné, Samurai swords and fittings. (a) $17.50 

(b) $20.50 overseas shipping 


23. Frederick P. Victoria & Son, Inc. Established 1933. 
Second generation owner; currently National Antique & 
Art Dealers Association President. Western European 
antiques, 1680-1830, from Italy to Sweden. See exam- 
ples: http://www.dir-dd.com/victoria 


24. The Gentlemen Antiquarians. Santa Barbara's 
largest resource for fine antiques. 8,000 square feet of 
fine furniture, upholstered pieces, art, antique carpets, 
lighting and accessories. (805) 565-1271. 


25. Great Gatsby’s. Our legendary raconteur has 
returned with the finest collection of 18th & 19th 
century furniture, paintings, chandeliers, indoor & 
outdoor statuary, pub bars, saloon decor, fountains, 
collector cars & more. 


26. Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. Internationally renowned 


gallery entrating on 19th & 20th century European, 
British an nerican paintings, watercolors and sculp- 
ture. 100-page color catalog, $15 


27. Hadassa Antiques, Inc. Incomparable collection 
of life-size marble statuary of the 19th century and 
European decorative works of art including Islamic Art, 
ilver, porcelains, paintings, Oriental rugs, objets d'art and 
rniture. 
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28. Jackson Square Art & Antiques Dealers 
Association. Brochure lists the name, address and 
business description of over 20 antique dealers located 
in historic Jackson Square, San Francisco. 


29. Jan's & Company French Antiques, Inc. Importers 
of 19th century and “Belle Epoque” French and European 
furnishings and decorations. L.A. showroom features 
Baccarat chandeliers, gildwood furniture in the Louis XIV, 
XV and XVI manner, and much more. Call (213) 735-6455 
or visit http://www jansantiques.com 


30. Jerry Whitworth/Portraits in Oil. Rated one 

of America's top portrait artists by American Express, 
Whitworth creates compelling realistic images of 
children and adults. Capture your family in oil for 
generations to come. (212) 925-8568. 


31. Kim 3. 18th and 19th century Chinese antiques, 16th — 
and 17th century Tibetan antiques, fantastic selection of 
Indonesian furniture and accessories. Over 6,000 square 
feet. Direct Importers. (310) 859-3844. 


32. Laura Fisher Antiques & Americana. NYC's largest 
and most exciting selection of Americana—handmade 
historic artifacts include antique quilts, hooked rugs, 
paisley shawls, coverlets, Beacon/Pendleton blankets, 
Marseilles spreads and American Folk Art. 


33. Lee Calicchio, Ltd. Classical elegance and unique- 
ness best define this gallery—featuring a distinctive col- — 
lection of Continental furniture and objets d’art from the 
late 18th and 19th century. 134 East 70th Street, New 
York, NY 10021. (212) 717-4417, Fax (212) 717-5517; 
http://www.dir-dd.com/calicchio.htm| 


34. Lee Jofa. Christopher Moore travels the world to 
unearth Toiles de Jouy designs from historic estates, 
private collections and antique reconditioning efforts. 
Lee Jofa is proud to be the exclusive distributor of these 
rare and decidedly original prints. Brochure, $1. 


35. Liza Hyde Antique Japanese Screens. An 
internationally renowned dealer in Japanese screens 

of all periods, subjects and price points, Liza will be delight- 
ed to show you her large inventory of beautiful screens 

or send you photographs. Telephone: (212) 752-3581. 

Fax (212) 751-6319. 


36. Manhattan Art & Antiques Center. The nation’s 
largest and finest Antiques Center with over 100 
galleries offering period furniture, jewelry, silver, 
Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other objets d’art. 
Collections in private galleries on three floors. Free 
brochure, (212) 335-4400. 

37. Mark Murray Fine Paintings. European and 
American paintings from the 19th and 20th centuries: 
landscapes, still-lifes, interiors, Orientalists, sporting and 
marine subjects. Complimentary catalog. 980 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 10021. (212) 585-2380. 


38. Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer's paradise of English 

and French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art. Free brochure. Call (203) 263-3446, 
fax (203) 266-4326. 


39. Nevska Gallery. Specializes in exclusive and fine 
contemporary Russian art from impressionism to the 
avant-garde. The owner, Irina Nevska, graduated from 
the Academy of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg. 


40. Niermann Weeks Company, Inc. 1997 catalog 
includes our full collection of lighting, furniture and acces- 
sories. Sold through designer showrooms in the United 
States, Canada and England. Call (410) 923-0123. $50. 
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Places to Go; designs. to see, 
from Architectural Digest advertisers... 





VIVA La Cucina! 


: 

a) Join Architectural Digest and Snaidero at the Pacific Design 
~ Center to celebrate the U.S. launch of VIVA, a design collab- 
oe oration of Snaidero, Europe’s leading kitchen manufacturer, 
Lx.) and Pininfarina Extra. Ferrari stylist Paola Pininfarina, Dott. 
=o Dario Snaidero and Italian Trade Commissioner Fortunato 
a Celi Zullo will host a special presentation, “The Evolution of 
an, Pininfarina Design: Past, Present, and Future,” followed by 
= a cocktail reception. 

= 


Snaidero Studio at Pacific Design Center 
Los Angeles, CA 
Friday, October 24—5:00 PM 


For reservations, call (800) 926-8499 


Designs on the Season 


Revillon and Architectural Digest present an exclusive exhibit 
from top interior designer Juan Pablo Molyneux, together 
with a special preview of Revillon’s Fall/Winter 1997-98 
collection of furs, accessories and prét-a-porter. 


Revillon 
717 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
Exhibit open to the public October 29-November 3 


For details, call Jennifer Levine at (212) 529-3400 
Collection preview also in Palm Beach, Chicago, 
Beverly Hills and Saks Jandel in Chevy Chase, MD 


All Set For The Fest 


Herend and Architectural Digest invite you to Budapest Fest— 
in-store events with painting demonstrations and signings 
by acclaimed Herend porcelain artist Szilvia Balta. 
Festivities include Hungarian food, music and contests; 
nominate an animal to be Herend’s next figurine and win a 
trip to Hungary to see it produced! 


Saturday, Nov. 1—Neiman Marcus, Boston, MA 
Monday, Nov. 3—Neiman Marcus, Short Hills, NJ 
Thursday, Nov. 6—None Such, Columbia, SC 
Saturday, Nov. 8—Maier & Berkele, Atlanta, GA 
Monday, Nov. 10—Babcock’s, Memphis, TN 
Wednesday, Nov. 12—Byron Cade, St. Louis, MO 
Thursday, Nov. 13—Neiman Marcus, Dallas, TX 
Saturday, Nov. 15—Geary’s, Beverly Hills, CA 
Monday, Nov. 17—League Shop, Grosse Pt. Farms, MI 
Wednesday, Nov. 19—Schwarzchild Jewelers, Richmond, VA 


Please call stores directly for details. 


41. Olivier Fleury, Inc. Authentic 18th & 19th century 
French Provincial Antiques selected with care for the 
discriminating buyer. Antiques are purchased in 
France and displayed in Chester County, PA. Call (610) 
692-0445 or visit our website at www.fleury.com 


42.Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles from four continents and three centuries. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture, interior/exterior statuary. Free cata- 
log. (404) 252-3770. 


43. Renaissance. Introducing an exciting new line 
of quality Italian hand inlaid musical jewelry boxes. 

Excellent personal, client and corporate gifts. Dealer 
inquires welcome. (805) 688-6222. 


44. Solar Antique Tiles. A unique place to find 
remarkable tiles from European palaces. A large selec- 
tion of 16th to early 20th century individual tiles and 
tile murals. Visit our web page www.solaranti- 
quetiles.com or call (212) 755-2403. $2. 


45. Solvang Antique Center. California's premiere 
Antique Collective, featuring 65 extraordinary dealers 
from around the world. Fine furniture, decorative acces- 
sories, quality clocks and music boxes. (805) 688-6222. 


46. Somerville Manning Gallery. Featuring fine 20th 
century paintings and sculpture including works by 
Peter Sculthorpe, Greg Mort, J.Clayton Bright. 
Specializing in Brandywine School illustrators N.C. Wyeth 
and Frank Schoonover. (302) 652-0271. 


47. Ultimate Rugs By Cy. Offers an impressive 
collection of 18th & 19th century Oriental & European 
rugs and tapestries to the discerning buyer. 
Specializing in oversized carpets and special requests. 


48. Wendy Antiques Shows. Wendy Management, 
producers of 16 antiques shows in New York, New 
Jersey, White Plains & Chicago, will send you free 
reminder cards of each of these shows. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


49. Audi of America. The dashing and daring all 
new Audi A6 answers questions other luxury cars 
haven't dared ask. For more information, visit us at 
www.audiusa.com 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


50. American Slate Company. The most compre- 
hensive range of QUARRY-DIRECT slates & quartzites 
in the USA for flooring, roofing and architectural appli- 
cations. Size from 12'x12' to 36x36’; slabs in many 
unusual and exciting colors. Call (800) 553-5611. 


51. Bausman & Co., Inc. We offer to the trade a com- 
plete catalogue containing a price list, black & white 
tear sheets, color sample boards and a color brochure. 
The extensive 60-page color brochure (available sepa- 
rately) shows over 200 items. (a) Complete catalogue, 
$50. (b) Color brochures, free to trade. 


52. Chadworth’s 1.800.Columns. Unique 44-page 
color IDEA BOOK featuring an exciting collection of 
columns projects from classic to contemporary for 
interiors and exteriors. Includes Columns Product 
Portfolio, (a) $13. Columns Product Portfolio sepa- 
rately (b) $5. 


53. Dupont Tyvek®. HomeWrap™ keeps your 
home tighter, drier, more energy efficient and 
comfortable. Tyvek® helps reduce energy costs 

for heating and cooling. For more information, call, 
(800) 44-TYVEK (448-9835). 


54. Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Finest quality of recon- 
structed limestone English interior, architectural and gar- 
den ornaments. Offering architects and designers the 
opportunity to create decorative features in conventional 
or original ways. 132-page color catalog collection, $10 


55. James M. Chadwick Associates. Chadwick on 
Individualized Landscaping, by James M. Chadwick, 
helps the property owner understand the process of 
having their external “personal space” truly reflect their 
spiritual feelings by the blending of materials, colors, 
textures and aromas. $5.50. 
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56. Jeld-Wen. Since 1965, International Wood Products 
has earned a solid reputation for creating the world’s 
finest door designs, systems and finishes. We offer our 
valued customers the assurance that only an experi- 
enced company can provide. For a free catalog and 
dealer location, call (800) 877-9482, ext. 2. 


57. Old World Stoneworks. An elegant line of cast 
stone fireplace mantels. Styles are Old World but 
work well in contemporary settings. Cast stone is 

a centuries-old process. Prices are factory direct and 
we sell nationwide. 


Pozzi Wood Windows® (Jeld-Wen, Inc). Hand-crafted in Bend, 
OR by local artisans renowned in their industry. For information 
on how Pozzi Windows can bring beauty and style to your 
home, call (800) 257-9663 for a free copy of our"Bigger Picture 
Book’ or visit us at wwww.pozzicom 


FABRICS /WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


58. Architectural Paneling. Video and catalog avail- 
able. $10. 


59. Duralee Fabrics Ltd. New color brochure detailing 
the scope of product and service offered by Duralee 
Fabrics. A company in the forefront of design for resi- 
dential, commercial and hospitality settings. 


60. Edward Ferrell, Ltd. Distinctive collection of 
upholstery to the design trade with classic custom 
hand-crafted tailoring. Available in design centers 
throughout the country. $40. 


61. Great City Traders. A comprehensive collection 
of traditional and transitional decorative accessories, 
accent lighting and gifts for the home. Visit us at 
http//homefurnish.comGCT. (a) catalog $7.50; (b) free 
brochure. 


62. Helene Wainwright. A lovely collection of import- 
ed fabrics and a few special wallpaper designs. Please 
contact the company for a list of representatives. 

- 


63.Houlés. Houlés debuts Nicodecor, a collection of 
fabrics, tassels, curtain rods, table linens, and ornaments 


(to the trade only). Bright colors, informal designs, afford- 


able prices. Aimed at young adults. $10. 


64. J. Robert Scott. The finest in textiles, furniture and 
lighting designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. Showrooms in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Washington, DC 
Inquiries: (310) 659-4910. 


65. Kravet. Travel the world with Kravet's newest trim- 
ming collection. Feel the ambiance of the Lost City 
with a natural collection of trimmings and tassels made 
of cotton raffia and jute. Experience the sun-drenched 
colors of Provence with the Travels to Provence collec- 
tion. Two brochures, $2. 


66. Larson-Juhl. Custom frames add artistry to art 
and warmth to living. To learn how custom frames 
can beautify your home, visit a custom framer or call 
(800) 886-6126. 


67.Leron Linens, Inc. Renowned collection of 
custom-designed linens for bed, bath and table. 
Offering a broad selection of fabrics & designs to 
suit homes, yachts and planes. Free brochure, please 
call (800) 9-LINEN-9. 


68. S. Harris. A highly decorative fabric line for the 
residential and hospitality customer. Located in over 40 
showrooms throughout the U.S., Mexico, Canada, and 
Australia. Call (800) 999-5600 for showroom locations. 


¥ 
» 69.Scalamandré. For nearly 70 years, providing the 


design trade with extraordinary selections of fine silk 
wovens and printed textiles, passementerie, wallcover- 
ings and carpets. Steeped in the traditions of the past, 
but geared toward the needs of today’s interior 
designers/architects. Brochures available. 


70.Window Modes, Ltd. One of the design industry's 
leading window treatment sources offers you a FREE 
brochure featuring the new Island Collection, natural 
material shades made from the islands themselves. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


71. GT Global Mutual Funds. A world of opportunity 


for investors. Talk to your financial advisor or call for our 
brochure and prospectus. Read the prospectus careful- 
ly before investing. (800) 824-1580. 


72. Merrill Lynch. Call (800)-MERRILL, ext. 1700. 


73.The Montgomery Funds. Free information on a 
variety of no-load mutual fund investments from the 
Montgomery Funds. (800) 572-FUND or visit us at 
www.montgomeryfunds.com 


74. The Principal Financial Group. For over a centu- 
ry...your edge in retirement, insurance and investment 
products. Company and product information brochures 
available. (800) 986-EDGE. www.principal.com 


75. Smith Barney. Without proper estate planning, most 
of what you own could be left to Uncle Sam. Find out 
how to preserve your wealth in Smith Barney's free report 
“Practical Estate Planning.” Call 800- EARNS-IT, ext. 563. 


76. Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construction 
and remodeling finance professionals, offering single 
application/single close loans covering land, construction 
and permanent financing. Loans based on future value 
including 90% to 100% of costs to $3 million. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


77. ABC Carpet & Home/Oriental Rugs. The world’s 
largest selection of decorative Oriental rugs can be 
found oni the 6th floor of ABC Carpet and Home, 888 
Broadway in New York City. Eight-page color brochure. 


78. Ancient Venetian Floors. Hand-crafted floor cen- 
ter designs and tabletops recreating ancient works of 
art of the Cosmati tradition created with small pieces of 
rare and unusual colors of marble and semi-precious 
stones and our distinguished antique textured finish. 


79. Casa Dos Tapetes De Arraioles, Inc. Internationally 
known for landmark Portuguese needlepoint rugs of 

exclusive designs in petit, gros or combination of stitches 
available from stock or custom designed. (212) 688-9330. 


80. Darius Corp. A unique collection of decorative late 
19th & early 20th century Oriental and European rugs 
and antique tapestries featuring one-of-a-kind designs 
and oversized pieces. (212) 644-6600. 


81. Doris Leslie Blau, Ltd. Exhibiting an eclectic array 
of decorative carpets in both Oriental and European 
weaves. Late 19th and early 20th century. Color palette 
and unique design are of foremost consideration. 


82. Edward Fields, Inc. The custom carpet world of 
Edward Fields offers 60+ years of contemporary and tra- 
ditional designs and textures suitable for every interior. 


83.F.J. Hakimian—Antique Rugs. The finest selection 
of European and Oriental carpets and tapestries, includ- 
ing significant pieces from early 18th century through 
Art Deco periods. Specializing in the unique and over- 
sized and in-house restoration. 


84. Hokanson, Inc. We are designers and manufactur- 
ers of hand and machine made custom rugs and 
carpets, which are made at our own factory in North 
America. 


85.J.H. Minassian & Co (Est. 1905). The oldest and 
most reputable source for new and antique carpets. 
Persian, European, Indian, Chinese, Turkish and Tibetan 
carpets in unusual and custom-made sizes. Telephone 
(310) 657-7000, Fax (310) 657-6519. 


86. Karastan. Fashion is fleeting. Unless it’s Karastan. 
Our rugs and carpets lend distinctive presence to any 
decor. Color brochure, $3. 


87.McAdoo Rugs. For over 25 years, we have hand- 
hooked wool rugs of original and antique designs, made 
to order, in North Bennington, Vermont. (802) 442-3563. 
http://www.sover.net/~mcadoo/index.htm $2. 


88. Nourison. The world’s largest importer of fine 
hand-made area rugs. Styles from ancient traditionals 
to classical European motifs to the cutting edge of 
contemporary. Call (800) 223-1110. Trade only. 


89. Odegard, Inc. Carpets from Odegard, Inc. are the 
benchmark for quality in design and materials for 
hand-knotted carpets from Nepal. Send for our brochure. 
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Original bronze sculptures by Kay Worden. 


Each one is limited to no more than 


six casts worldwide. 





TOP: ‘“Jumprope”, 15” high 
MIDDLE: “Zunch on the Wing”, 17.5” high 
BOTTOM: “Figure Skaters’, 27” long and 14” high 


SEND $5 To: 
Kay Worden, 24 Fort Wetherill Road, 


Jamestown, RI 02835, 


for a catalog showing some of her other 
sculptures. Or call (401), 425-1758. 
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<a) Experience the newly renovated Bulgari Fifth Avenue store 
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and an exhibition of jewelry designs from the current and 
future Bulgari collections at an evening co-hosted by 
Architectural Digest. 


Bulgari 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
Thursday, November 20 
6:00-8:00 PM 


For information, call (212) 315-9000 


The Comforts of Home 


Visit the Ralph Lauren retailer near you to view two spirited 
new collections: New Zealand, a rustic luxe collection blend- 
ing weave, texture and a strong sense of the outdoors; 
and Rock-n-Roll Thoroughbred, an irreverent expression of the 
thoroughbred tradition, with a new depth of luxury edging 
toward decadence. 


Shop On The Wild Side 


Meet environmental artist and tabletop designer Lynn Chase 
at a special appearance at Gump’s, where she will sign all 
purchases of her famous nature-inspired designs. We look 
forward to seeing you at: 


Gump’s 
San Francisco, CA 
Saturday, November 22 
12:00-2:00 PM 


For details, call (415) 984-9250 


90. Rosecore Carpet Co. The Wilton Collection fea- | 
tures over 150 broadloom carpets and coordinating 
borders. The Aubosson and Needlepoint Collection 
features Rosecore's extensive collection of area rugs. 
Brochures, $3 or visit www.rosecore.com 


91. Shelly Tile. Wall and floor ceramic tile and stone 4 
for residential and commercial use. Designs include 
traditional, contemporary, rustic, country. Varieties of 
natural-stone, marble, granite, slate and limestone. 1 


92. Soraya Rugs. For 25 years, the Bay Area's largest and ! 
most trusted source, providing its international clientele j 
with the finest in antique, semi-antique and new hand- 
woven rugs and tapestries from around the world. 4 


93. Stark Carpet Corp. Catalog containing many of 
the company’s designs and colorways is available to 
designers and architects at (a) $15. “An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets’ limited edition, hard- 
cover book set featuring Stark's extensive antique 
collection, (b) $150. 


94. Studio Steel Inc. Wrought iron chandeliers, 
sconces, and lanterns created on-site in Washington, | 
Connecticut. Truly exceptional handwrought 
metalwork using Old World techniques and classic 
or custom designs. $2. 


FURNITURE 


95. Ambience. Since 1975, Ambience has produced 
furniture from their own line or to designer specifica- 
tions with unsurpassed quality and efficiency. $5. 


96. Apropos. A highly eclectic showroom specializ- 
ing in custom home furnishings. Unique lighting, 
antiques and objets d’art create a most exciting mix. 


97. Arthur Brett & Sons. Arthur Brett has been mak- 
ing the finest English furniture for over 125 years, Our 
full-color catalog shows the more than 200 models 
available. $35. 


98. Berkeley Mills. East West Furniture Design— 
color product sheets highlight our unique fusion 

of Arts & Crafts philosophy with Asian aesthetics. 
Product line includes tables, beds, tansus, dining suites, 
living room suites. 


99. Bernhardt Furniture Company. Furniture 
makers since 1889—presenting the Kingston Lane 
Collection...capturing the romance and charm of a 
spirited lifestyle in the living room, dining room and 
bedroom. Catalog, $12. 


100. Century Designer Showrooms, Inc. Set 

your sights in a new direction with Century's Citation 
Collection. Casual contemporary furniture that calls 
upon the elements of classical design. (a) tearsheet- 
free; (b) catalog $10. 


101. Century Furniture Industries. Manufacturers of 
fine quality wood and upholstered furniture in tradition- 
al, contemporary and Oriental styles. Hand craftsman- 
ship and technology complement quality and value. 


102. Country Swedish. “Light Color and Charm” 
Swedish imported reproduction furniture, textiles and 
wool rugs. 979 Third Avenue, Suite 1409, NYC 10022; 
(212) 838-1976. Color catalog, $10. 


103. Dennis Miller Associates Inc. The best in con- 
temporary furniture and 20th century classics by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Wendell Castle, Kagan and Wegner. 306 
East 61st Street, New York, NY 10021 (212) 355-4550; 
fax (212) 355-4495. $5. 


104. Design 18,Inc. 18th & 19th century Louis XV & XVI 
style antique furniture & accessories. We also carry a full 
line of very fine reproduction chandeliers and sconces. 


105. Drexel Heritage Furnishings. Our styles are 
exciting and the finishes unique; our legacy of quality 
and craftsmanship uncompromising since 1903. Make 
yourself at home with furniture that includes more 
variety in style and price than you can imagine. 

(704) 433-3200 for a free brochure. 


106. Evanson. A hot new resource in the D&D 
Building for high-end contemporary/transitional furni- 
ture. This exciting showroom of fresh designs also 
includes novelty leather, lighting and accessories. 
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We cordially invite you 
to visit our new 
Las Vegas Showroom and 


p QO /\\ Pp F | experience beautifully 
i crafted, artisan quality 


FURNITURE ! furniture accessories. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES & FACTORY 255 NW 25TH STREET, MIAMI FLORIDA 33127 (305) 576-3600 © (800) 263-5769 © FAX (305) 576-2339 
LAS VEGAS OFFICE & SHOWROOM 4310 SOUTH CAMERON STREET, SUITE 14, LAS VEGAS NEVADA 89103 (702) 873-4533 FAX (702) 873-4450 
HIGH POINT SHOWROOM 326 N. HAMILTON AVENUE, HIGH POINT, NC 27262 (910) 886-8600 « FAX (910) 886-7968 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE e-mail: pompeii@worldnet.att.net 
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DAVID by Michelangelo 


"What a piece of work is man." 
Shakespeare expressed it in words, 
Michelangelo in marble. Reproduced in 
ee Carrara marble. Imported from 
Italy. 
64" (pictured); a vectcnrnet $5962 FOB Seattle 
with 19" drum base...... aie FOB Seattle 
$3206 FOB Seattle 
$4469 FOB Seattle 
.$1234 ppd 

eeu ppd 


with 13" drum base..... 
37" onalabaster base... 
25/2" onmarble base.... 
19" on marble base.. 247 ppd 
12" on marble base....... f 34 ppd 
Payable by VISA, MC or check. Un- 
qualified guarantee. 128 page 
artbook color catalogue $6. 


Cegomya Le 


Importers of Fine 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W Smith #5511 
Seattle, WA 98199 « 206/283-0609 
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107. Fil Caravan. 57th Street & 2nd Avenue; 
212) 421-5972. See our ad in the “Art & Antiques 
Showcase’ section in this issue: Book: Russian 
SAMOVARS (a) $25. (b) Color brochure $6. 


108. Giati Designs Inc. A manufacturer of award-winning, 
indoor/outdoor solid teak furniture market umbrellas and 
imported French indoor/outdoor textiles. Free catalog. 


109. GieMme USA, Inc. Pamphlet showing photos 
of select items from our catalog intluding bedroom, 
dining rooms, occasionals and desks. $6. 


110. Glabman’s Furniture and Interior Design. 

12-page brochure describes Glabman's complete Interior 
Design Service, photos of room settings, lists “Best of Kind” 
furniture manufacturers represented, comprehensive 
services offered and low price guarantees. 


111. Goralnick*Buchanan A&D, Inc. Bronze or iron 
lighting, original designs and reproduction furniture in 
wood, stone, goatskin. Specify: Goaralnick Buchanan, 
Minton Spidell, Cartouche, Springer, Carotto, Mueller Turner, 
Lindy Smallwood, or Todd Granzow collections. $35 


112. Henredon Furniture. Cachet, a collection of 
charming individual designs from the grand European 
crafted of richly patinaed grafted walnut, 
figured pin knotty walnut, pine, Carpathian elm burl, 
‘leather’ walnut. Variety of custom finishes. $7 


tradition 


113. Interior Crafts, Inc. Catalog consists of 
f ections: French, Russian, Art 
ary, Oriental and Upholstery. $50 


5 fF it 
ive furniture 





114. The Kreiss Collection. The unmistakable look 


of Kreiss—a unique blending of classic inspiration and 

3lifornia comfort. Each piece is designed, manufac- 
tured and sold by Kreiss, maintaining a tradition of 

ver five decades 
115. L. & J.G. Stickley. In addition to its legendary 
Mission Collection, Stickley hand-crafts 1 8th century 
pieces in solid cherry and mahogany. For a catalog, 
specify “Mission” or “Traditional.” $10 
116. Lane Venture. WeatherMaster by Lane Venture 
»mium, all-natural wicker furniture for indoor/out 


lor brochure illustrating the complete 


117. Lewis Mittman, Inc. A high-end furniture 
manufacturer to-the-trade for almost 50 years. A 
moplet r catalog of over 200 reproductions 


for $40. Trade only 

> contemporary furniture 
versatile pieces 
Experience the 

5. 1998 Catalog, 


beautifully ifted in France. We offer 
jted by top European designer: 
ymplete line of innovative new classic 
" 


10. (800)-BY ROSET 


119. Lincoln-Gerard USA, Inc. 
Jepicting several 
tions which embody t 


Full-color brochure 
tings of mahogany replica 
and nearer 


room set 


he most intricate 


Jesigns of the 18th century. Maker of fine hand-crafted 

furniture, not a manufacturer of thousands 

120. Lowell/Edwards. We design, supply and install 
tom built, beautifully hand-crafted cabinetry and 

state-of-the-art electronics systems. Home theater and 


house music systems are our specialty 


121.M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original in 


the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations 


featured in the portfolio. $15 

122. Mason-Art Custom Upholstery. Brochure detail- 
ing a wide range of custom upholstered furniture 

fa sleepers, chairs, ottomans, head- 
ectionals in custom sizes and variations. 
212) 371-6868, brochure $15 credited 


Offering sofas, s« 


boards and 


123.McGuire. 100-page book, 145 color photographs 
featuring our classic collection of the premier rattan 
Also shown are designs from the 
special Collections, including bamboo tables 
ind solid teak. $15 


furniture desiqns 


McGuire 5 


124. Michael Taylor Designs, Inc. New full-color 
brochure featuring the legendary collection of home 


furnishings hand-crafted in stone, wood and metal. $5. 


125. Mirak, Inc. Full-color tearsheets with product 
information and photos. (a) $20 soft bound looseleaf; 
b) $40 hard bound binder. 


126. Montis Furniture Paradigms. America’s only show- 
room dedicated to contemporary Dutch design, introduc- 
ing a comprehensive display of Montis seating-tables and 
case-goods by Arco and Pastoe, lighting by Droog Design. 


127. National Upholstering Co. Redefining and per- 
fecting the practice of building value into furniture 
since 1918.We use the finest materials available and our 
products routinely become family heirlooms. $6. 


128. Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. A magnificent 
collection of European and domestic lines of furniture, 
lighting and accessories, emphasizing a traditional/tran- 
sitional design mix. 


129. O. Henry House, Ltd. A high-end custom 
upholstery manufacturer known for beauty, comfort, 
style and superior quality. 6- to 8-week turnaround 
after fabric arrival. C.O.M; to the trade only. $50 
Catalogue—rebatable with first purchase. 


130. Phyllis Morris Originals. Designing and manu- 
facturing quality custom furniture for residential and 
commercial clients for over 35 years. Renowned for 
detailed hand-carved furniture and musem quality 
finishes. Portfolio, $25. (213) 655-6238. 


131. Provasi. Designers and manufacturers of fine 18th 
century English and French furniture reproductions. 


132. Reed Bros. Hand-carved redwood furniture 

for outside and hand-carved pine furniture for interior 
use. Custom woodcarving and furniture design is 

our specialty. (a) $15 (b) $20 Canada/Mexico 

(c) ced $25. 


133. Simon Bigart. Discover our magnificent line of 
French 16th & 17th century hand-crafted furniture at 
our Pacific Design Center Showroom. Or for a free 
brochure, phone (800) 659-8751. 


134. Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fab- 
rics and wallcoverings made to last from generation to 
generation. Timeless yet fresh, the designs are created 
by Rela Gleason. Catalog, $55. 


135. Summit Furniture. Summit furnishes the world’s 
most carefully designed interiors, gardens and yachts, 
using reforested plantation teak. Designs that are time- 
less, dignified, bold, versatile. Lifetime guarantee. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


136. AGA Cooker. Old World craftsmanship with 

new world technology is the custom assembled AGA 
Cooker, Available in a variety of enamel colors, it broils, 
roasts, bakes, simmers, fries, steams, stews, toasts, boils, 
keeps food warm for hours—and even cleans itselfl 
Details and $3 brochure, call (800) 633-9200. 


137. American Standard. We Want You To Love Your 
Bathroom—a guidebook overflowing with facts, ideas 
and inspiration. This 32-page brochure offers interesting 
facts and information for planning your bathroom. $2. 


138. Becker Zeyko. The finest in custom-built cabi- 

netry using the highest quality and environmentally 

friendly materials. We offer over 200 door styles, each 
hand-crafted in the Black Forest of Germany. $10. 


. 139. Christians. Hand-made in England, this famous 


manufacturer offers five classic styles which carry 
through their range of luxury kitchens, bedrooms, 
bathrooms and study. The Christians book of furniture 
has received international acclaim. $15. 


140. Christopher Peacock Bespoke English 
Cabinetry. Hand-made in the United States, offering 
the best in fitted furniture for the home. Unlike mass- 
produced cabinet ranges of today, each piece is made 
individually to fit your home. Brochure, $10. 


141. Dupont Corian®. Easy to clean. Over 50 fabulous 
colors. 10-year warranty. Find out why 98% of people who 
have Corian® say they'd buy it again. Call (800) 4-CORIAN. 
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FABRICS * WALLCOVERINGS + TRIMMINGS 











US CORPORATE OFFICE (908) 464-1177 


ATLANTA BOSTON CANADA CHICAGO CINGINNATI DALLAS DANIA DENVER 
Jerty Pair RO Telio & Cie Designers Choice De Gioccio Walter Lee Culp Jerry Pair — Kneedler-Fauchere 


1s (0) 83 O)a LOS ANGELES NEWYORK SANDIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SCOTTSDALE TROY WASHINGTON DC 
Walters Gulp = Kneedler-Fauchere Hines Kneedler-Fauchere Kneedler-Fauchere — Dean-Warren — Beacon-Hill Hines 
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THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 














_NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordi 
antique resource in the world. 


1 Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY. 10022 (2 12) 758-1970 
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AVAILABLE AT THESE 
FINE JEWELERS: 


DON ROBERTO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA & TEXAS 


HANNOUSH JEWELERS 


CONNECTICUT & MASSACHUSETTS 


FELDMAR JEWELERS 


LOS ANGELES 


TOURNEAU 


NEW YORK & TEXAS 


ROGER'S JEWELERS 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


FORTUNOFF 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


TOM COOK JEWELERS 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


SASLOWS JEWELERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


MILAN FINE JEWELERS 


OCOEE, FLORIDA 
HUDSON'S 
SIMMONS & CLARK 


DETROIT 


KOMARA JEWELERS 


CANFIELD, OHIO 
DAPEL JEWELERS 
MONROEVILLE, PA 


IN CANADA 


PEOPLES JEWELLERS 


Fine Jewelry....of Course 


MONTEGO™ 
Water-resistant to 100 feet. 


Sapphire crystal. Double-spring 
deployment buckle. Bark-etched dial 
and bracelet. Finished in 23k gold. 


DIAMOND MONTEGO 
With 36 sparkling diamonds. 


... ladies’ styles also available. 


pe 


WITTNAUER 


Ss. W [se Ss ig, . Pe <, 


0 


FOR OTHER AUTHORIZED WITTNAUER JEWELERS NEAREST YOU, 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-888-FOR-WITT, EXT. 123 


WITTNAUER INTERNATIONAL INC. 145 HUGUENOT STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NY 10802 
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The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los ANGELES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA. Telephone 310-652-9999 
LONDON 56 South Audley Street W1Y 5FA United Kingdom Telephone 0171-499-5602 
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Model: Verona 





















BECKER 


Atlanta (770) 449-7000, Chicago (847) 491-1300, Boston (617) 227-0250, Dania (Florida) (954) 929-2537, Honolulu (808) 536-7739 
Manhattan (New York) (212) 777-4272, Long Island (New York) (516) 773-3694, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills) (310) 652-3472, Philadelphia (215) 977-8899, 
Pittsburgh (412) 369-2900, San Diego (619) 483-1605, San Francisco (415) 255-5996, Studio-City (Los Angeles) (818) 508-5362, 
Vancouver (Canada) (604) 684-6824, Washington D.C. (301) 657-8616, Westchester (New York) (914) 683-5396 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501, Phone: (510) 865-1616, Fax: (510) 865-1148 
Available Through Architects and Interior Designers. 








Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
manufactured with the highest 
environmentally conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to the 
recyclable packaging materials. 
BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. We 
offer over 200 door styles; each 
handcrafted in the Black Forest of 


Germany. 
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REPRESENTING: NIERMANN WEEKS COMPANY, INC. 


DESSIN FOURNIR 
O. HENRY HOUSE, LTD. 


ROSE CUMMING 
IRONWARE INTERNATIONAL 


THE CHEST COLLECTION 


Peer iN ROSSELLI! 


FURNITURE ¢ LIGHTING * UPHOLSTERY * DECORATIONS ¢ FABRICS 
Pawel 7SRD STREET, NEW YORK NY 10021 
979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sink, Prestige Plus™ PRX 660 with Triflow’ filtration faucet, TFC 300. Mermaid from a private collection. 


Only through kitchen designers 
Kitchen Systems Division 
212 Church Road 

North Wales, PA 19454 


catalog available 





http://www.franke.com 


@ Technology 











No Ordinary Sink 


@ BB From the depths of our | 
imagination, Prestige Plus. 

Now very deep and with a | 
patented ledge sculpted into the 
side to suspend a grid at best. 
working height. For rinsing, 


draining . . . or whatever. 


What would | do without my \ 
Franke? | 


Kitchen Sinks 

Faucets 

Water Dispensing Systems 
Disposers 

Custom Accessories 
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America’s leading resource for the finest English Antiques. 


37 Hast 12th Street, New York, NY 10003 @ 212.673.6644 @ Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 















































A REPRODUCTION JUST Won’T Do... 


DILLINGHAM & COMPANY 


Rare English William & Mary period faux tortoise shell 
and gold chinoiserie chest of drawers, dating circa 1690. 


700 Sansome Street San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415)989-8777 FAX 415) 989-5145 


MARSHALL 
EDWARD 
FUNG COLORS 


Regency rosewood stools, circa 1820. 


44] Jackson Street San Francisco, CA 94111 
415 399 0980 © Fax 415 3991290 


Pierre Joseph Redoute’ 
A Bouquet of Red, Pink and White Peonies 


Ve Graham-Arider Il 


435 Jackson Street San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 788-5515 Fax (415) 788-5125 


In San Francisco’s Historic Jackson Square 
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Alcantara” Master and Alcantara” Relax, the latest 
generation high-performance upholstery fabrics from 
Europe’s premier suede cloth manufacturer, are now 
available from these fine distributors. Please contact 
them for samples and information. 


Robert Allen 
800-333-3776 
Kirsch Fabrics 
800-228-9760 


Andrew Foltyn 
800-521-9642 


Westgate 
800-527-2517 


Justin David 
800-366-9800 


Duralee 
800-275-3872 


Wolf Gordon, Inc. 
800-347-0550 
Mayer Contract 

Fabrics 
800-428-4415 


Stark Carpet 


Old World Weavers 


International Textiles Kravet 
800-752-9000 


800-334-7399 800-645-9068 
Lord Jay Lee Jofa 
800-432-5969 800-453-3563 


EDWARD FERRELL ITD. 
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Garden Flower & Garden 


Harlequin Vine & Harlequin Vine 


A renowned collection of rare designs and available in finished area rugs. Truly, a 
colors for every interior. All are 100% collection to be admired. 

wool and available in 13 foot widths with 
coordinating borders. Selected patterns are 


"E decorwool. 


‘OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


Available through these design resources: 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, Westwood Carpets, (310) 273-6400 * South Bay, Supreme Flooring, 
(310) 791-5524 CONNECTICUT: Westport, RediCut Carpet, (203) 256-0414 * FLORIDA: Miami, Carpet 
Creations, (305) 576-5900 * North Florida, Dixie Contract Carpet, Inc., (800) 640-8771 * North Palm Beach, 
Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring, (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago & Winnetka, Village Carpets, (773) 935-8500 
; & (847) 446-3800 * Chicago, Carpets By Design (Trade Only), (312) 321-0090 MASSACHUSETTS: Salem, 
. Landry & Arcari Oriental Rugs & Carpeting, (800) 649-5909 » Hanover, Colony Rug Company, (800) 458-4445 
Dalton, Georgia 800-452-4474 MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Etc., (410) 484-4123 NEW JERSEY Summit, Cove Discount Carpet, (908) » 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 273-0220 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug, (516) 822-5855 hs Ng 











Kentshire 


at 


BERGDORE 
GC@DDMAN 


5th Ave. & 58th St. 
CAVE SOB 7) 


Antique, period, estate jewelry and accessories. 





NEW BEVERLY HILLS Architectural Condo, 6,000 Square Feet 
Four Unit Building, One Unit per Floor, Third Floor Available, 
Private Elevator - $2,695,000 


—_— 


BARBARA TENENBAUM Estates Director 
Fred Sands Estates Directors Office - Beverly Hills 
310.278.4100 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE KITCHEN COLLECTION 
241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 
310-540-4090 


THE RuTT COLLECTION 
382 First Street 

Los Altos 

415-948-7200 


RUTT OF LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Ave 
G-774 

310-652-9046 


CONNECTICUT 


CERAMIC DesIGN, LTD. 
26 Bruce Park Ave. 
Greenwich 
203-869-8800 


J.J. Fuscavpo, INc. 
56 Post Road West 
Westport 
203-222-9122 


MOHAWK KITCHENS, INC. 
48 Union Street 

Stamford 

203-324-7358 


FLORIDA 


ARCHITECTURAL ARTWORKS, 
INC. 

163 E. Morse Blvd. 

Winter Park 

407-644-1410 


BLue Art DESIGNS, INC. 
1524 E. 7th Avenue 
Tampa 

813-241-6700 


EUROTECH CABINETRY, INC. 
1609 DeSoto Road 

Sarasota 

941-351-6557 


KITCHEN CENTER, INC. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 
305+871+4147 


GEORGIA 


Rutt OF ATLANTA 
ADAC Suite 413 
351 Peachtree Hills 
404-264-9698 


Hawall 


Rutt OF HAWAII 

Kitchen Concepts Plus, Inc. 
Gentry Pacific Design Center 
560 North Nimitz Highway, 
Suite 202 

Honolulu 

808-524-6656 


ILLINOIS 


THE CABINETRY GALLERY, INC. 


St. James Crossing 
800-B Ogden Avenue 
Westmont 
630-789-3800 


Rutt OF CHICAGO 
The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 
312-670-7888 


RUTT. 


Authorized Dealers 


KITCHEN & BATH DESIGN 
CONCEPTS 

1519 E. Main Street 

St. Charles 

630-377-4007 


MARYLAND 


BARRON’S ENTERPRISES 
23 W. Diamond Ave. 
Gaithersburg 
301-948-6600 


NANCY THORNETT ASSOCIATES 
6707 Democracy Boulevard 
Suite 925 

Bethesda 

301-564-4434 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KITCHEN CONCEPTS 
451 Winthrop Street 
Taunton 
508-823-5101 


KITCHEN INTERIORS, INC. 
255 Worcester Road, Rt. 9 
Natick 

508+655+4138 


METROPOLITAN CABINET 
DIsTRIBUTOR CorpP. 

345 University Avenue 
Westwood 
617-326-8900 


NEW JERSEY 


Custom Woop 
400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 
609-758-8288 


Direct CABINET SALES, INC. 
265 Central Avenue 

Clark 

908-382-8080 


FEINCRAFT DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 

201-285-5588 


Rutt OF BERGEN COUNTY 
THE HAMMER & NAIL, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue 
Wyckoff 

201-891-5252 


THE KITCHEN DESIGN CENTER 
46 Fairfield Street 

Montclair 

201-744-0088 


KITCHEN EXPRESSIONS WEST 
517 Cedar Lane 

Teaneck 

201-907-0270 


Remy’s KITCHEN & BATH 
STUDIO 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 

201-942-4422 

In New Jersey Only 
1-800-835-4824 


New YORK 


Rutt oF New York CITY 
A & D Building 

150 East 58th Street 
212+752+7888 


Rutt KITCHENS By BILOTTA 
564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 

914-381-7734 

and 

525 North State Road 
Briarcliff Manor 
914-762-3432 





HUNTINGTON KITCHEN & 
BaTH INC. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 
516-673-0908 


KITCHEN SOLUTIONS, INC. 
1086 E. Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

718-547-6100 


HERBERT P. BISULK KITCHENS 
Kitchens of Distinction 

by Monte® 

295 Nassau Boulvard, South 
Garden City 

516-483-0377 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MADSEN CusTOM KITCHENS 
AND BATHROOMS 

2901 Springfield Road 
Broomall 

610-356-4800 


TEXAS 


ARROWWOOD CABINETRY, INC. 
15443 Capital Port Drive 

San Antonio 

210-493-3663 


URBAN KITCHENS & BATHS 
3601 W. Alabama 

Houston 

713-961-5488 


VIRGINIA 


Harvey’s KITCHENS & BATHS 
22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

703 444-0871 
































Make no mistake. 





Getting your heart's desire can't be 


assured by spending a small fortune. Or by the 
promises of a “custom” cabinetmaker. 
The gratification you seek is found only in 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 


See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. 

There you can see the latest Rutt folio — 
100 pages of design ideas from homes 
all over the country. Or send $15 to 
Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, 

PO. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. 

To order with VISA, MasterCard, or 
Discover send your name, address, 
phone number, card number, and 
expiration date. Or call 800-420-7888. 
To fax your order, use 717-445-3708 or 
visit our website at www.ruttl.com. 


We'll send your folio within 5 working 


days. 
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WHAT'S YOUR MOOD ... DEVIL OR ANGEL? 


1947 “LLM 1997 


50 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 


PINDLER & PINDLER INC. 

SHOWROOMS: ATLANTA TON, CHICAGO, ORANGE COUNTY, DALLAS, FLORIDA, 
DENVER, HAWAII, HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, PHOENIX, PHILADELPHIA, 
PORTLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, D.C., USA. 
CALGARY, MEXICO CITY, QUEBEC AND TORONTO. 

CORPORATE OFFICE: 11910 POINDEXTER AVENUE, MOORPARK, CA 93021 
(805) 531-9090 (805) 532-2020 FAX ORDER DESK: (800) 669-6002 
TO THE TRADE ONLY. PRODUCT FEATURED: NICHOLAS, OLGA, GORKY, VASILI. 





142. Franke. Innovative international manufacturer 
of highest quality stainless steel, granite, titanium sink 
systems, faucets, custom accessories, water filters and 
dispensing units. Free color 36-page catalog. 


143. Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. View high-end 
custom cabinetry in this beautiful, full color 50-page 
brochure. Featured rooms include kitchens, baths and 
libraries in traditional, contemporary and Old World 
styles. $12. 


144. Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. Presenting the 1997 
International Designer Collection of whirlpool baths, 
faucetry and The J-Dream™ Family of shower systems. 
(800) 678-6889. (www.jacuzzi.com). Free catalog. 


145. Kallista, Inc. Attractive 71-page full color catalog 
showing our elegant designs with enduring value for 
the bath and kitchen. (888) 4KALLISTA. $4. 


146. Meyer Corporation—Anolon Professional. The 
first word in gourmet cookware. Appealing design, amaz- 
ing performance. Hand-anodized surface combined with 
Dupont's finest nonstick coating, Autograph®, guarantees 
food won't stick and clean-up is easy. Call (800) 388-3872 
or visit our web site at http://www.meyer.com 


147. Delia Associates. The New Hearth showroom fea- 
tures Abbaka, Asko, Dacor, Vent-A-Hood, Venmar, U-Line 
and Viking products. Our proto-site area lets you design 
your kitchen in full-scale. Call (212) 753-5345 for an 
appointment. 


148. Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. Our catalog— 
with planning guide—takes you through a wide range 
of exciting and beautiful ideas for kitchens, baths and 
furniture for any room. Available east of the Mississippi 
only. $10. 


149. Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers a large 
variety of front styles, in wood, lacquer and laminates, 
“anging from traditional design to avant-garde. Literature 
package, $15. Call (800) 987-0553. 


450. Purcell-Murray. La Cornue is a professional range 

available in 15 porcelainized enamel colors and 6 choic- 
es of trim. Incorporating the best of everything in cook- 
ing including gas burners, traditional “French hot plate,” 

electric burners, BBQ, 2 natural convected ovens: gas and 
electric. (800) 892-4040 for literature. $5. 


151. Quality Custom Cabinetry, Inc. Fine cabinet 
maker of timeless designs in French, English, Shaker, 
traditional and contemporary. For information or a 
quality affiliated designer near you, call (800) 909-6006. 
32-page color brochure, $5. 


152. Robern, Inc. Fine mirrored cabinetry, lighting 

and accessories enhance your storage and beautify 

your bath. Color brochures showcases Robern’s modular 
cabinetry, color cabinetry, lights and sink modules. 


153. Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Rutt's new 100-page 
Design Folio will inspire your creativity. Filled with 
classic styles and design concepts for virtually every 
room in your home. The only American cabinet 
maker who will design, cut, fit, and finish to your 
specifications. $15. 


154. Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become 
the brand of choice for so many discriminating cooking 
enthusiasts. Our catalog offers you a wide range of 
Options to meet your specific kitchen requirements. 
(800) 656-9226, ext. 18. 


155.TOTO USA. “A Toilet Should Do More Than 
Flush”...is the thinking behind TOTO USA's performance- 
‘driven toilets, seats and accessories. Unequaled water- 
saving power flush toilet plus other high-tech innova- 
tions in two new color brochures. 


156. Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home, Viking 
Range outfits the ultimate kitchen with a full line of 
products, including cooking, ventilation, cleanup and 
now refrigeration. 


157.Waterworks. Beautifully engineered bath and sink 
fittings, tiles, pressed and glazed by hand, stone and 
mosaics and cast-iron soaking tubs—just some of the 
extraordinary range of Waterworks bathroom and 
kitchen products available to create an environment of 
elegance and style. 65-page color catalog, $10. 


JEWELRY 


158. Baume & Mercier. Since 1830, creators of quality 
Swiss timepieces. Free catalog featuring our complete 
watch collection and jewelry locations. 


159. Borsheims. From the breathtaking to the 
sublime, Borsheims offers an unparalleled collection 
of brilliant gemstones, shimmering pearls, exquisite 
timepieces and elegant gifts. Call (800) 642-GIFT for 
a complimentary catalog. 


160. Breitling USA. Free Breitling catalog. 


161. Carrera Y Carrera. Masters of 18 kt gold jewelry. 
Create extraordinary collections which bear their presti- 
gious trademark of intricate detail and elegant matte finish. 


162. DeBeers. For a portfolio of diamond solitaire 
designs entitled “Diamonds: For You, For Now, Forever,” 
call (800)-FOREVER and visit our web site at 
www.adiamondisforever.com 


163. Ebel USA Inc. Thin, versatile, elegant, water resis- 
tant...intelligently priced. Five-year international limited 
warranty. Please call (212) 888-3235 for an authorized 
Ebel jeweler nearest you. 


164. Gucci Timepieces. Distinctively designed, Swiss 
crafted timepieces in gleaming 14K gold and dazzling 
diamonds. Available exclusively at Gucci Timepiece 
G300 jewelers. 


165. Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the 
creative works of wear art. Award-winning jewelry 
designer Scott Gauthier's workmanship is unprecedent- 
ed and his imagination is limitless. Explore the beauty 
and elegance. 


166. Klenner Schwartz. Large selection of fine estate 
jewelry from Victorian to contemporary. New jewelry 
from the finest manufacturers. Purchasers of fine jewelry, 
watches and clocks. (310) 273-1512. 


167. Patek Philippe. Discover the heritage of the world’s 
finest watchmaker in the 1997-1998 Patek Philippe catalog. 


168. Platinum Guild International, USA. Platinum, a 
reflection of you. Discover the most noble of all precious 
metals. Enjoy the purity, strength and rarity of precious 
platinum. For a local retailer or free brochure, call (800) 
990-PLAT or locate us at www.PreciousPlatinum.com 


169. Rolex Watch USA. For more information on our 
fine selection of Rolex timepieces, send for our brochure. 


170. Suna Bros. Inc. A major player in the world of 
couture jewelry design for over 60 years. Award-winning 
designs in platinum and 18K. Made in the USA. 
Designers of the Parquet® Collection. 


LIGHTING 


171. Arte De Mexico. A collection of authentic 
hand-crafted Moroccan lighting. Made in Morocco by 
Nomadic tribesmen in the traditional manner; intricate 
detail and brightly colored glass make each piece a truly 
unique work of art. Call (818) 508-0993. 


172. Frederick Cooper. Color brochure featuring our 
hand-crafted lamps. A collection spanning hand-paint- 
ed porcelain to full lead crystal and glass to metal, with 
emphasis on collections by Mario Buatta, Fitz and Floyd 
and Raymond Waites. $3. 


173. James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier, Inc. Catalog 
of Strass® crystal chandeliers, crystal hall baskets, crystal 
vanity lights, crystal wall lights and custom crystal chan- 
deliers. $10 (refundable upon purchase). 


174. Lutron Electronics, Co. Inc. HomeWorks Central 
Home Lighting Control System offers whole-house light- 
ing control with the touch of a button. For a free 
brochure, call (800) 523-9466. 


175.Sirmos. A complete line of lighting, furniture, acces- 
sories. Highly regarded by designers for classic design, 
quality, faux finishes and custom fabrication capability. 
Call (718) 786-5920 (a) free brochure (b) catalog $50. 


176.Wendelighting. Literature includes a full-color 
brochure showing some of the very special lighting 
effects possible with Wendelighting’s products. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


177. American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
“Knowledge and Solutions’ kit, call (800) 610-ASID. 
Free interior design referral service; call (800) 775-ASID 
(residential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). Website: 
http://www.interiors.org 


178. Bertolli. Bertolli Recipe Book! To get your Bertolli 
Olive Oil recipe book containing 25 delicious recipes and 
money-saving coupons, send $2 check or money order, 
for postage and handling to: Bertolli Nutrition Center, PO 
Box 2001 AD, Grand Rapids, MN 55745-2001. 


179. Brother International Corporation. Brother is the 
maker of the P-Touch, the world’s best labeling system. 


180. Calyx & Corolla. The freshest flowers and plants 
available, as well as beautiful preserved designs. To 
receive a catalog, please call (800) 800-7788. 


181. Cuddledown of Maine. Extraordinary selection 
of down comforters and pillows. Exclusive bedding 
ensembles in cotton, linen and silk; sleepwear, hand- 
carved beds, tables, custom-sewn bedding ensembles. 
Discount coupon with catalog. (800) 323-6793. AW11. 


182. Estates Of Santa Barbara. Specializing in estate 
properties in Santa Barbara, Montecito and Hope Ranch. 
Over 20 years’ experience, exceptional service, strictly 
confidential. Steve Slavin, (805) 565-8828. 


183. Hunter Douglas Window Fashions. The 96-page, 
full-color hardcover book Hunter Douglas Guide To 
Window Decorating is the first sourcebook on integrating 
window treatments into the art of interior design. 

A $14.95 value for only $5.95. 


184. Jack Chandler & Associates. Brochure features 
elegant designs created for luxury homes by California- 
based landscape architect Jack Chandler, whose award- 
winning work has been in Architectural Digest, Sunset 
and Home magazine. Send $15 for a literature package. 


185. Mandel & Company. A wide variety of custom 
crafted, meticulously styled furnishings and accessories 
in a collection for residential and contract applications. 


186. Olive Oil From Greece. For more than 4,000 years, 
Greece has continued to provide the world with the 
very finest olive oils. For recipes, visit our website at 
www.greekoliveoil.com 


187. Raymond Enkeboll Designs. Exquisite architec- 
tural solid woodcarvings. 104-page color product cata- 
log shows capitals, moldings, onlays, panels etc., stocked 
in maple and red oak. $20. 


188. Royal Pedic. Royal Pedic Mattress stands alone as 
the choice of interior designers and the world’s most 
influential people. When an exceptional bedroom is 
being created, it demands the finest mattress available. 


189. Scully & Scully Inc. For over 60 years, offering a 
unique collection of the finest gifts and home furnish- 
ings. Whether you visit their Park Avenue store or shop 
through their catalog, you will be delighted with their 
superior service. $4. 


TABLETOP 


190. Herend Porcelain. Exquisite hand-painted 
porcelain from Hungary. Elegant dinnerware, figurines 
and fancies. 24-karat gold trim and accents. 1 70-year 
tradition with contemporary appeal. Free brochure, 
call (800) 643-7363. 


191. Joan Marie Galleries. 52 wildlife designs 
captured in hand-engraved, by copperwheel, crystal. 
Specializing in trophies, corporate gifts, stemware, 
barware and decorative accessories. Wholesale 
accounts welcome. (800) 985-7579. $2. 


192. Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glass- 
makers and designers of Steuben have been crafting 
the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. 
(a) Seasonal catalog, $2. (b) Full-color annual catalog, $8. 
Call (800) 424-4240. 














MADE IN 
THE Sia ADE 


oing to Ruth Vitow for a 

lampshade is like having a 
couture dress made,” says San- 
dra Nunnerley (right, with Vi- 
tow, left). “She’s the only person 
I know outside of Europe who 
makes lampshades the old way. 
She’s a living legend.” Indeed, 
the Manhattan-based Vitow has 
worked for top decorators over 
the past five decades—from 
Dorothy Draper and Billy 
Baldwin to Robert Metzger. 
“Billy Baldwin was very tradi- 
tional,” says Vitow. “What was 
good S0 years ago is good today. 
For Carleton Varney, | filled 
tubes of glass with flowers and 
built a shade on top of each 


tube for the Greenbrier Hotel. 
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ORIGINAL FINIALS 


f ’m doing modern work, I 

need a touch of drama, and 

these finials are just right,” 
says Maureen Crilly, who has 
used M/K Collection’s drapery 


finials in her residential designs 


296 


and has ordered examples from 
the new Optics line. The finials 
are used in a variety of settings 
by such designers as Victoria 
Hagan, Celeste Cooper and 
Barbara Scavullo. “We were 





collecting thrift-shop Venetian 


glass, and my partner did a one- 
off of a finial for a client who 
was frustrated because he 
couldn’t find anything other 
than the traditional brass or 
wood and the ultramodern,” 
says Stephen Mondor, who 





Right now I’m making a set of 
12 contemporary chandeliers 
for an architect. They’re going 
to be lampshades that go direct- 
ly on the ceiling. Every once in 
a while I like to do something 
challenging.” Vitow started out 
as a hat designer and changed 
careers when she couldn’t find 
the right lampshades for her 
own house. Although she re- 
cently moved her business and 
staff to a new workroom, she 
has brought the past with her— 
including a large collection of 
bare lamp bases as well as fab- 
rics and trimmings purchased 
over the years. “I have to have 
the lamp in front of me to de- 
sign a shade,” she says. “It’s like * 


dressing a person.” Ruth Vitow, 
155 E. 56th St., New York, NY 
10022; 212/355-6616. q 





hatched the M/K Collection in 
a Los Angeles garage five years 
ago with James Kwan. Their 
first line (above) was full of 
bursts of color—red, speckled 
blues, oranges and golds. At 
showrooms nationwide. M/K 
Collection, 213/464-0203. 
continued on page 298 
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COURTESY J. D. LAUREN CARPETS 





hen Mario Buatta 

and Thomas Britt 

look at rugs at such 
mainstream showrooms as Pat- 
terson, Flynn, Martin & Manges 
or Stark Carpet, they may be 
seeing Tibetan silk rugs created 
by J. D. Lauren Carpets. 
Owner Phillip Costikyan inher- 
ited an interest in a business 
started by his grandfather 
decades ago and began import- 
ing needlepoint rugs from Chi- 


ILLUSIONS OF 
GRANDEUR 


rnamenta, the English 

maker of trompe l’oeil 
wall decorations, has introduced 
new designs, which are available 
at the company’s Chelsea Har- 
bour showroom and through 
Scalamandré in New York. 
Lysander is an Adamesque col- 
lection of cutout garlands, 
cherubs, festoons and friezes 
that can be combined to make 
trompe l’oeil borders and rib- 
bons; Beaufort (right) is a de- 
sign of twisted rope and tassels 
that can be applied in a number 
of combinations; and Gothick 
is a cutout pattern of arches, 
rosettes and a frieze. The firm 
also produces wallpapers devel- 
oped by company owner Jane 
Gordon-Clark, a painter who 
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na. Costikyan and co-owner 
Len Braunstein then branched 


out into importing traditional 
Oriental-style rugs from India 
and, most recently, rugs made 
on the Indian side of the Hi- 
malayas by Tibetan weavers us- 
ing traditional Tibetan patterns 
and yarn (above). The rugs 
come in 30 different patterns in 
set sizes. J. D. Lauren Carpets, 
969 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/751-3111. 


| SROUNORROUN WISH) edt) td 


Waal) 


couldn’t find trompe l’oeil wall- 
paper borders years ago and de- 
cided to paint them herself. 
Gordon-Clark hand-prints her 
wallpapers, such as Wood 
Grain, Ashlar Block (printed to 
look like stone) and Clouds 


CREATIVE DISTRESS 


ee we're not doing 
one-of-a-kind lighting, we 
go to Charles Fradin’s line,” 
says Frank K. Pennino. “Char- 
lie fills an important niche for 
creative contemporary lamps,” 
adds the designer, who has also 
ordered mirrors from the Los 
Angeles—based Fradin. His col- 
lection of mirrors for Baker, 
Knapp & Tubbs (below) have 
names like Corinthian, Wet- 


(made so that the pattern does 
not repeat). English designers 
Fiona Campbell, Monika Ap- 
ponyi of MM Design and Mary 
Fox Linton have used the wall- 
papers and cutouts, which have 
also shown up on the walls of 


























more and Daisy Fellowes 
—references to Fradin’s child- 
hood in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. His designs have an an- 
tique look: “T like distressed and 
old things with lots of layers 

of patina,” he says. At Baker, 
Knapp & Tubbs showrooms 
nationwide, and Charles Fradin 
Luminaire, 1143 S. Robertson 
Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90035; 
310/271-6230. 


| 
| 
| 
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London flats and grand country 
houses. Ornamenta Studio, 3/12 
The Design Centre, Chelsea 
Harbour, London SW10 OXE, 
44-171-352-1824; Scalamandré, 
942 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022, 212/980-3888. 

continued on page 300 
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Style #B102 Queen size sofabed with matching chair and ottoman, also shown #1006 chair 
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HEAD-BED 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


8 ClassicCloth 

Neil Abrahamson, a longtime 
administrator at J. Robert Scott, 
has branched out in partnership 
with Chuck Comeau, the 
founder of the Dessin Fournir 
furniture company, to create a 
fabric line called ClassicCloth. 
Chessy Rayner and Mica 
Ertegun of MAC II and Mari- 
ette Himes Gomez have ex- 
pressed interest in ClassicCloth, 
and California designer Craig 
Wright has already jumped in 
with an order. “With their rich 
surfaces and soft colors, these 
fabrics have the appearance 
of being handcrafted,” says 
Gomez. Available in a full 
palette of sumptuous tones, the 
silks, linens, wools and mohairs 
are used for everything from 
velvet to chenille to hopsacking. 
Torelli is a woven two-dimen- 
sional silken velvet grid that 
looks like a scored velvet pile; 
it comes in colors such as 
cayenne, curry, cumin and noix, 
a walnut or tan hue. l4//arta is 
made of spun chenille thread, 
creating a flatter, more subtle 





William Switzer’s 


Art Déco-style table 
with brass sabots 
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COURTESY CLASSICCLOTH 


surface. The colors include rus- 


tico, a rich brown; leche, a milk 
color; pepito, a reddish brown; 
and oro verde, a brownish 
green. At John Rosselli in 

New York (212/593-2060); 
Holly Hunt in Chicago 
(312/644-1728); and Kneedler- 
Fauchére in Los Angeles 
(310/855-1313). 


William Switzer 

William Switzer, the Vancou- 
ver-based craftsman who makes 
reproduction furniture found at 
Kneedler-Fauchére on the West 
Coast and Decorators Walk in 
New York (212/688-4300), is 
showing several pieces along- 
side the original antiques that 
inspired them. Among them are 
an Art Déco-style side table 
with an olive veneer and brass 
sabots, or shoes, on the feet; an 
Art Déco-style pedestal table in 
the manner of Ruhlmann with a 
burl walnut veneer; and a pair of 
Russian Biedermeier-style side 
chairs in poplar with gilt 
mounts on the legs. 

The Pompeii collec- 

tion of silk jacquards 


at Rodolph 


Torelli, a gridded 
silken velvet at 
ClassicCloth 


Rodolph 
Rodolph, the fabric company 
represented by Kneedler- 
Fauchére and in New York by 
Pollack & Associates (212/421- 
8755), has two new fabrics. 7a/- 
isman is an arabesque print on 
cotton velvet in blue and green 
or deep red and gold. Pompeii is 
a silk jacquard available in del- 
phinium, wintermint and char- 
donnay, among other colors. 


COURTESY RODOLPH 





A George III-style 
tilt-top table at 
Lewis Mittman 


Lewis Mittman 
Among the reproduction pieces 
at Lewis Mittman in New York 
(212/888-5580) is a Louis X VI- 
style console table gilded on 
three sides and boasting a top 
inset with sienna marble. A 
tilt-top George III-style table 
is done in mahogany with an 
ebony swirl design. Juan Mon- 
toya and Bennett Weinstock 
are longtime clients. 0 






























































SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
Cabinet Concepts by Judi Davis 
(602) 391-3457 


PHOENIX, AZ 
Designer Cabinetry (602) 840-0988 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 
Kitchen Design Studio (310) 854-6322 


LONG & REDONDO BEACH, CA 
Kitchen Studio (562) 433-6393 


SAN DIEGO, CA 
European Kitchen Design (619) 452-7724 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
The Kitchen Source (415) 552-5700 


SAN JOSE, CA 
Brand Kitchen & Design (408) 252-1545 


DENVER & ASPEN CO 
Thurston’s Inc. (303) 399-4564 


DURANGO, CO 
Kitchens by Design (970) 382-8990 


HONOLULU, HI 
The Cabinetree (808) 523-9688 


CHICAGO, IL 
Merchandise Mart (312) 464-0808 


Barrington, IL 
Newport Design (847) 381-4004 


CHICAGO (Lincolnwood), IL 
Airoom Inc. (847) 763-1100 


WEST DUNDEE, IL 
E. Dahlin & Associates (847) 428-2500 


ELMWOOD PARK, IL 
Abruzzo Kitchen & Bath Studio 
(708) 453-1000 


VERNON HILLS, IL 
Cabinet Werks (847) 816-7773 


CHICAGO (Suburbs), IL 

In the following prestigious developments 
Painters Lake (847) 433-0024 

Park Place (847) 559-1546 

Bristol Estates (847) 940-1800 


KANSAS CITY, KS 
Kitchens by Kleweno (816) 531-3968 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
Brooksberry & Associates, Ltd. 
(314) 872-7720 


LAS VEGAS, NV 
Ultimate Kitchens (702) 248-7117 


PORTLAND, OR 
Kitchens of Distinction (503) 292-2677 


HOUSTON, TX 
Kitchen and Bath Concepts (713) 528-5575 


MILWAUKEE, WI 
Design Group Three (414) 962-5560 


NEFF, Toronto 

Phone: (800) 268-45 
(905) 791-77 

Fax: (905) 791-77 


btip://Aeww.neffweb.com 
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A special advertising section for the California reader 



































Shown at left: 

An antique 

Lavar Kerman, 6.5°x 247; 
over 100 years old, in 
excellent condition, this 
magnificent and rare 
large carpet features 
stylized writings by some 
of the great Persian poets, 
about life and living, 
beautifully woven into 
the border design. 

A breathtaking piece. 


For more than 24 
years, offering one 

of the San Francisco 
Bay Area's best 
selections of new, 

old and antique 
genuine Persian 
carpets, Adib’s also 
buys and trades 
high-quality Persian 
and fine hand-woven 
rugs from allover * 
the world. 


Inside Adib’s antique rug 
gallery you will find rare 
older masterpieces of 

the weaver’s art. 
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Persian Rug C°? 


1406 North Broadway, 
Walnut Creek, CA. 94596 


Phone: (510) 937-3338 
or 1-800-421-4260 


Hours: Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Sundays 12 noon to 6 p.m. Fax inquiries: (510) 937-8253 






































A vacation at the ALISAL Guest RANCH AND Resort is a journey 
back to the Old West. Tucked away amidst 10,000 acres of 
picturesque countryside, the Alisal is California’s only full-service 
guest ranch. Here the rustic charm of an historic cattle ranch 
comes together with first-class accommodations, fine conference 
facilities, horseback riding, golf, tennis, boating and fishing, to 
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jewelry boxes in exotic woods, 
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offer a one-of-a-kind getaway and meeting destination. 

* 73 cottages with fireplaces * Supervised activities for children 

* Modified American Plan * 6,000 square feet of meeting space 
*2 championship golf courses * Theme parties and Western BBQs 

* 100-acre private lake * Group rodeos; team building events 


1054 Alisal Road + Solvang, CA 93463 
INFORMATION: (805) 688-6411 * RESERVATIONS: (800) 4-ALISAL 
. E-MAIL: sales@alisal.com * INTERNET: www.alisal.com 


artisans in Sorrento, Italy. 


RENAISSANCE 
486 First STREET, SOLVANG * 805-688-6222 


Dealer inquiries welcome 
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SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA Secluded and private 
in prestigious Montecito, this classic 1920's Mediterranean 
estate on over three acres echoes the grace of a bygone era. 
The estate features 4+ bedrooms, 5 baths, a spacious guest 
house and lavish landscaping with exotic trees, romantic 
reflecting ponds and rose gardens. $3,995,000. 


STEVE SLAVIN ESTATES DIRECTOR 


The Prudential/Jon Douglas Company ¢ Santa Barbara/Montecito 


(805) 565-8828 


ASIAN ART ANTIQUES 


8923 BEVERLY BLVD., WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 
TEL 310-859-3844 FAX 310-859-3957 
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Timeless Beauty of 
Natural Slate: 


AMERICAN 
SLATE 
COMPANY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 
Seattle 206/938-3718 














Original, limited-edition, hand-painted porcelain. By one artist. Each 


piece fired minimum of 7 limes. Highlighted in 24 kt gold. Due to 
hand-painting, each piece will be one-ol-a-kind _ though pattern and 
colors will match pictured item. More than 26” tall. 


Price $2,700 


Sharron Beigel * P.O. Box 746 ° Longview, Washington 98632 + (360) 578-1713 
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Antique AmritzarAgra 
9.8"x| 2.0" 
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JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 
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[ROPE ee BA ONNAD 210.457.7000 FAX 310-657-6519 

















THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUIDES 


The most comprehensive and user-friendly 
gardening series ever published 














°% Everything you need to know to design, Each includes a plant selector (with more than 
plant and cultivate a garden anywhere in 200 varieties) and in-depth instructions on plantation, 
North America. cultivation, propagation and display. 

~* The product of an unprecedented collabora- Beautifully produced, printed in full-color 

tion by 30 of North America’s finest botanic throughout—a pleasure to study and a joy to own! 
gardens and arboreta. “First-rate.”—Michael Pollan, Vogue 


INDOOR GARDENING + WATER GARDENING * ROSE GARDENING 
SHRUBS AND VINES »+ VEGETABLE GARDENING »* ORIENTAL GARDENING 
TROPICAL GARDENING + TREES * ANNUAL GARDENING + DRY CLIMATE GARDENING 





At bookstores everywhere, or call toll-free 1-800-793-BOOK 


ii PANTHEON 


http:/www.randomhouse.com/ 









































Taste “38 Difference With Steam 


Treat four family and friends with restaurant quality dinners prepared in the comfort of your own 









« and savor seafood that is moist and flavorful . . . breads, baked to 
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scious golden brown ... even a meal that maintains its flavor 
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when a guest runs late . . . all from the first 







d steam bake’ system 
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exclusively for the home. 
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ation L ation or the name of a showroom near you, 


larketing at 800-856-8246 or 714-525-1511. 












ARCHITECTURAL COLUMNS 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
FOUNTAINS & URNS 
STATUARY 

SCULPTURE 

PEDESTALS 

FIREPLACES 

CusTOM DESIGNS 


For Nature’ Best 
At Rock Bottom Prices! 


MARBLE ART 
313 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
WEST HOLLYWooD, CA 90048 
TEL: 310.246.1565 
FAX: 310.246.1217 
j www.marbleart-bh.com 
tf Email: sales @ marbleart-bh 
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“A Spring Rhyme” 
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ZJIAWINSKA 


“Touch Of An Angel” 


Serigraph on canvas. Framed size: 46” x 46” Serigraph on canvas. Framed size: - 


HOLLAND 


“Magic!” 


Serigraph om canvas. Framed size: 40” 


McCANN 


“Menton, The French Riviera” 
Serigraph on canvas. Framed size: 43” x 49 





SAUSAEITO, ca 
800-700-1842 


Call individual galleries for ay 
Vanderveen, Wilkinson, 


LAGUNA BEACH, CA SIDING. WEY IN 
Toll Free: 888-222-6270 800-279-1615 


ub ability of the following artists: Peter Max, Holland, Me Knight, 


ne Neiman, Marcus, Rembrandt, Ch: igall, and others. 


SO0-525-7456 
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Production Lead 
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Not so much for the views, but for the reminder 


utiful window has an obligation to withstand extremes of climate. 
) our windows have such sturdy sashes, virtually eliminating 


Ne 


g ass, sealed wr Oregon's high desert for ideal 


snergy efficiency. None of which would amount to 


$ like Becky and Dennis, and our assembl 


craftsmanship Why, to make windows 


mR 


<p> IN BEND, OREGON.” 


Deschutes to its bend, or surf the web to www.pozzi.com. For a free catalog, 


call 1-800-257-9663 ext. AD. 









As 1 See Ir, #37 in a series 

Doug Henry, Painter 

Charles Purvis, Photographer fe 
‘A New Direction” 
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THE BOLD LOOK 


O' KOHLER. 


| 
| 
The rebirth of the kitchen sink. Fanciful. Functional. Perfectly KOHLER. Artist Edition sinks. The look of 
fired-in mosaics with solid lasting workmanship and delightful detail. Redesign, redefine your kitchen. 
KOHLER points the way. Shown here, Life in the Country™ sink with Antique™ faucet. See the Yellow Pages 


for a KOHLER® Registered Showroom, or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext.LAZ to order product literature. 


www.kohlerco.com 


©1997 by Kohler ( 
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THE MONTGOMERY FUNDS 


Invest wisely.” 


















If you have vision to see it. 








A 


$45,000 





Had the financial gods been a shade kinder, you'd have the gift of 20/20 foresight. Sadly they weren't, 


you don't, and a reasonable person might conclude that’s that. But, happily, the wise investor can find the 





next best thing. A team of mutual fund managers whose track record demonstrates both an intricate 
understanding of market mechanics as well as exceptional skill in spotting the odd diamond lurking in 
the rough. Sound interesting? Allow us to offer you a phone 800-S572-FUND 


number. And, perhaps, a few potentially attractive insights. www.montgomeryfunds.com 





or complete information, including charges and expenses, call for a prospectus to read carefully before investing. Funds Distributor, Inc. (9.97) 








Cover: The dining 
room of fashion 
designer Carolyne 
Roehm’s Manhattan 
apartment. Interior 
design by Mica Er- 
tegun and Chessy 
Rayner of MAC II. 


Photography by Jaime 


Ardiles-Arce. See page 


106. ABoveE RIGHT: 
Artist Jennifer 
Bartlett’s New York 
residence. Photogra- 
phy by Durston Say- 
lor. See page 172 
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106 CAROLYNE ROEHM IN MANHATTAN 


Interior Design by Mica Ertegun and 
Chessy Rayner of MAC II 
lext by Aileen Mehle 


Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 
114 New SENSIBILITY FOR LONDON 


Contemporary Spin 

\rchitecture by Sauerbruch Hutton 
Interior Design by David Linley Furniture 
lext by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Durston Saylor 





| 122 AN ALABAMA TALE 

Forrest Gump Author Winston Groom in 
P int Clear 
[ext by Winston Groom 


Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


30) SAVORING \ VINTAGE BORDEAUX 


ices Renowned Chateau Rauzan-Ségla Restored 


\rchitectural and Interior Design by 
ter Marino, AIA 
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lext by Susan Cheever 


Photography by John M. Hall 


The Fashion Designer's Rooms on Sutton Place 


Giving a Nineteenth-Century Terrace House a 
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162 ARCHITECTURE: MODERNISM ON THE BEACH 
A Concrete Cube That Opens onto the Malibu Coast 


DECEMBER 1997 





ARCHITECTURE: SEASIDE SYMMETRIES 
One of Aldo Rossi's Last Projects Was a Paean to 
Small-Town Life in Florida 

Architecture by Aldo Rossi Studio di Architettura 
‘Text by Paul Goldberger 

Photography by Steven Brooke 


A SAN FRANCISCO STATE OF MIND 

Bold Forms in Stone, Wood and Metal Define a 
Residence on Russian Hill 

Interior Design by Ron Mann 

‘Text by Pilar Viladas 

Photography by Charles S. White 


ON Top OF THE WoRLD IN NEW YORK 
Traditional Graces for a Skyscraper Apartment 
Overlooking the City 

Interior Design by Luis A. Rey and 

Dale Montgomery of McMillen Inc. 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


Architecture by Kanner Architects 


Text by Michael Webb 


Photography by Toshi Yoshimi 


continued on page 6 























Pasha® Chronograph 
38mm. Solid steel. 
Mechanical movement. 
Water-resistant to 30 meters. 





carl qreve 


731 S.W. MORRISON 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97205 
1-800-284-2044 503/223-7121 
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ANTIQUES: SILKWORK PICTURES 
Vivid Tableaux Created with Needle and Thread 
By Christopher Finch 


AN ArTIST’s Oasis 

Jennifer Bartlett's Home and Studio in 
Greenwich Village 

Landscape Design by Madison Cox 
Text by Avis Berman 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


YACHT: SEAGOING STYLE 

Understated Luxury Tailored for Life on the Water 
Interior Design by S. Marc Thee 

Text by Beth Dunlop 

Photography by Kim Sargent 


SEASONS AT VIGNANELLO 


Claudia Ruspoli Revives Her Family’s Castle in Italy 


Text by Elizabeth Helman Minchilli 
Photography by Robert Reck 
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Thad Hayes’ Favorite York Sources 
‘Text by Michael 
Photography by George Obremski 
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The new Getty 
Museum in Los An- 
geles. See page 64. 





DersIGN NOTEBOOK: THE GETTY CENTER 
DECORATIVE ARTS GALLERIES 

Thierry W. Despont’s Classical Spaces in 

Los Angeles’ Modernist Museum 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp 

Photography by Alex Vertikoff 


AD TRAVELS: 

EXPLORING AFRICA BY TRAIN 

Rovos Rail’s Unique Style of Luxury Safaris 
Text by Dana Micucci 

Photography by Alain Proust 


ARCHITECTURE: CHARLES AND Ray EAMES’ 
NEUTRA APARTMENT 

Living with Twin Legacies of California Design 
‘Text by Michael Webb 


Photography by Tom Bonner 


AD ELECTRONICA: 

*TIs THE SEASON FOR MMX 

A Microchip Adds New Dimensions to Our 
Electronic Toys 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 

AD Estates: EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 
ON THE MARKET 

Miami, Scotland, Cape Cod, Florence, Bel-Air... 
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Design World Sources 


AD DrrecTrory 


A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 


Galleries Featured in This Issue 
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“I GUESS ONE PERSON’S NIGHTMARE 
IS ANOTHER’S PARADISE!” 


I am writing you from Lebanon. I have 
been an enthusiastic reader of Architec- 
tural Digest since the 1980s. During that 
period my country endured a hardcivil 
war, and Architectural Digest—which was 
difficult to receive due to mail interrup- 
tions—was one of my rare passages to 
peace. Years after peace was restored in 
Lebanon, I realize that your magazine 
made me feel that a world of beauty 
could be built. I believe that Architectur- 
al Digest has tried to make the world a 
better place to live in. I salute the work of 
the magazine’s team for what it is com- 
municating to readers around the globe. 
Nasit ABU-DARGHAM 

BreiRUT, LEBANON 


[ am a fourth-year architecture student. 
Your March, April and August 1997 
issues were really great. You showed 
many beautiful modern buildings, which 
gave me a lot of ideas. Thanks. 

Epwin Uy 


QUEZON Crry, PHILIPPINES 


I realize that times, customs and tastes 
are changing, but your August issue 
seemed to feature those who gladly 
spend their millions on funky, with-it 
modernism. But then I guess one per- 
son’s nightmare is another’s paradise! 
The Pratt house (“An American Clas- 
sic”) was an exception. 

ELLEN C, WILKIE 


POMPERAUG Woops, CONNECTICUT 


Thank you for Deborah Solomon’s in- 
sightful piece on Edward Hopper and 
his Cape Cod summer house (Historic 
Houses, August). In contrast with Hop- 
per’s austere images, Solomon painted 
a detailed portrait of the artist and his 
enigmatic life. How fascinating to see 
the parallels between Hopper’s work and 
his house on Cape Cod. It seems fitting 
that the loneliness Hopper felt, and ulti- 
mately exiled himself to, was reflected so 
perfectly in his home as well as in his art. 
MICHAEL TREMBA 

PirTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


LETTERS 











Whenever you showcase antiques col 
lectors and design sources in your mag- 
azine, you persistently include with the 
articles annoying staged pictures. In the 
August AD Shopping feature, one snap 
shot of designer Geoffrey Beene would 
have been plenty, but virtually eve 
photo includes his faux-spontaneous 
voguing. On a positive note, I enjoyed 
the article on Edward Hopper’s Cape Cod 
house. Deborah Solomon’s text provid- 
ed a fresh and fascinating perspective on 
the relationship between the artist and 
his subject: their shared loneliness. 
Mark Davis 

Srupio Crry, CALIFORNIA 


The flag shown on page 134 of “Teri 
Garr’s Homecoming” (August) is not 
“backwards,” for the field of blue stars is 
facing either north or east. That is the 
correct way to display our flag on a wall, 
according to the bible of nautical laws 
and customs, Chapman’s Nautical Guide 
Teri Garr may have remembered which 
direction the flag faced as it hung on her. 
grandmother’s wall and hung it “back- 4 
wards” on purpose. After all, the Garr ¥ 
clan “needn’t draw inside the lines.” 
STEPHEN WHITNEY , 
Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


| 
| 
While reading “San Francisco Skyline” 4 
(August), I found it disappointing that J 
you neglected to mention the architect | 
who was obviously a big influence on | 
Jim Jennings: Louis Kahn. Jennings’s 4 
concrete cylinder in the middle of the 

house looks like a pretty close knock-off 

of Kahn’s stairwell-enclosing cylinder 

in the Yale Center for British art at Yale 

University. Somehow, I feel “Kahned.” J 
Max CassILeTH rm | 
Menta, PENNSYLVANIA | 


It is high time to congratulate the best 

interior photographer in the world: 

Jaime Ardiles-Arce. I would like to see 

much more of his work. 
PIERRE BALTENSPERGER 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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renowned architect’s lyrical compound in Sri Lanka and a maharana’s glittering retreat 
in India. A contemporary pavilion on Anguilla and a rambling stone house on Sardinia. 
A collector’s trove in Thailand and a bedouin tent in the Arabian desert. Each of our 
January stories is a fantasy, to be sure, but each is also quite real. Our photographers 
and writers have gone to the ends of the earth to document these incomparable houses for 
our readers. After all, a true fantasy is only complete when it’s shared. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


Avis BERMAN wrote Rebels on Eighth Street: 
Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum of 


American Art. She is working on The Poetry of 


Sight, a book about Whistler and the literary 
world, for Clarkson Potter. 


STEVEN BROOKE is an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing 
photographer whose books 
include Views of Rome, Seaside 
and Deco Delights, as well as 





the forthcoming Views of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 
Gardens of Florida and The 
Houses of Philip Fobnson. 


SusAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of Home 
Before Dark, a book about her father, John 
Cheever, and Treetops: A Family Memoir, as 
well as five novels. Her memoir Note Found 
im a Bottle will be published next year by 
Simon & Schuster. 
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Shut your eyes and imagine yourself. . . someplace else. A crisp white 
house on a Caribbean island, perhaps? Or a thatch-roofed bungalow 
deep in the Guatemalan rain forest? Next month Architectural Di- 
gest takes readers to some of the world’s most exotic private houses, 
in landscapes that are the stuff dreams are made of. There’s a 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is complet- 
ing a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 
published next year by Knopf. 


BetH DuNLop, an architecture critic and 
essayist living in Miami, wrote Building a 
Dream: The Art of Disney Architecture and 
Miami Trends and Traditions. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH’s recent books in- 
clude 19th-Century Watercolours and The 
Art of Walt Disney. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and the 
Los Angeles Times. 


PAUL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning architecture critic. 


WINSTON GROOM’s books include Better 
Times Than These, As Summers Die and Forrest 


Gump. He is currently at work on two novels. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 
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AILEEN MEHBLE is an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing 
writer and the author of the 
“Suzy” column for W and 
Women’s Wear Daily. 


« 


Dana Micucct is a New York-based writer. 
who specializes in the arts. 


ELIzABETH HELMAN MINCHILLI wrote 
Private Rome and Deruta: A Tradition of Ital- 
ian Ceramics, both of which will be pub- 
lished next year. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, won a Pulitzer Prize for her 
book Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


Piiar Vitapas, design editor of The New York 
Times Magazine, wrote California Beach Houses. 
NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


MacHaEL WEBB wrote Architects House 
Themselves: Breaking New Ground and Architec- 
ture + Design LA. 
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For someone with the holiday spirit. Saint Louis “Bubbles” hand-cut | 
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someone who lights up a room. NM exclusive smoking jacket from Steven Brescia in Men’s Furnishings. 
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For someone with an eye for detail. Gianni Versace for Rosenthal in The Galleries at selected stores. 
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F. J. HAKIMIAN 
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lexandre Biaggi’s new 

Paris shop has become 

a sort of calling card for 
a longtime client, interior de- 
signer Jean-Louis Riccardi 
(above), who created the space. 


Riccardi recently brought in an 


Christ 
reprodu 

| 
colonial tab! 


Thomas Hope c 


\merican couple to look at fur- 
niture, and they asked him to 
reproduce the shop’s simple at- 
mosphere in their New York 
apartment. Riccardi credits 
Biaggi with putting together 


original vignettes, such as one 











featuring a 50s Italian secretary; 
an Ernest Boiceau chair; an An- 
dré Arbus sofa in chocolate- 
toned leather and satin; Jacques 
\dnet lamps; and Jean-Michel 
Frank pink suede draperies 


(above). “He mixes light, fragile 


furniture with comfortable 
pieces,” says Riccardi. “I like the 
essence, the idea, of the 19th 
century and. its great sense of 
comfort.” Alexandre Biaggi, 

14 rue de Seine, 75006 Paris; 
33-1-44-07-34-73. 


FORM IS THE THING 


\ ' Je’re being more adven- 
turous and doing slightly 


more wacky things,” says Lon- 
? oOo” ? 


don antiques dealer Christopher 


Howe. After years of replicat- 
ing furnishings for his firm, 
Christopher Howe, he has 
finally assembled a catalogue 
featuring a selection of repro- 
ductions traditional and con- 
temporary. There are 46 pieces 
in all, including a Thomas 
Hope side chair, a colonial table 
with cabriole legs, a Lutyens 
ladderback armchair and brass 
tripod tables with brightly col- 
ored goatskin tops. “I shed my 
knowledge of periods and styles 


and started concentrating on 
form and design,” Howe ex- 
plains. “I work with great 
pieces. I change them a bit and 
emphasize the materials.” 
David Mlinaric ordered 
Howe’s reproduction of an Irish 
paw-foot bench for the Nation- 
al Gallery nearly a decade ago, 
and the firm of Johnson/ 
Wanzenberg recently pur- 
chased two oak-framed chairs 
with woven leather seats and 
backs that were inspired by the 
discovery of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb in 1922. Howe’s Designs, 
93 Pimlico Rd., London 
SW1W 8PH; 44-171-730-7987. 


continued on page 22 
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’TWAS THE NIGHT. Bracelet of paillonné enamel and eighteen karat gold designed by Jean Schlumberger, $16,500. 





























TIFFANY & CoO. 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649. 




















pl uch a thing? “It appears - 
4, or SUV 





” we imagine him think- 
” he'd wonder, scratching his head, “how do you 


explain fats far smoother ride? The tighter, more responsive 


teed 


~ feeling? The surefootedness? The advanced safety. feat| 


- Certainly, upon dissection,-Mr. Darwin would discover 


clues: the four-wheel independent double wishbon¢ 


pension, the rack-and-pinion steering, the driver-ada 
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optional equipment, certificate of compliance or noncompliance fees, and fit 

AIR BAG CAN CAUSE SERIOUS OR FATAL INJURY TO A CHILD UNDER AGE 13. Ab i 
APPROPRIATE, PROPERLY INSTALLED CHILD SEAT, OR CORRECTLY WEARING A SEAT 
©1997 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc,, Montvale, N.J., Member of the Daimlér-Ben 





LARGE FOR A CHILD SEAT 
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optional M1 package, inetallic paint and sunroof, Prices may vary by dealer. WARNING; THE FORCES OF A DEP! 


MSRP of $33,950 for a 1998 ML 320 excludes $595 transportation charge, all taxes, title/documentary fees, registration, tags, dealer prep charges, ins 
82).shown at MSRP of $38,470 include 

#3 SHOULD NOT USE THE FRONT SEAT OF THIS VEHICLE, THE SAFEST SEATING POSITION FOR YOUR CHILD IS IN THE REAR SEAT, BELTED IN 
SEE OWNER’S MANUAL FOR ADDITIONAL WARNINGS AND INFORMATION ON AIR BAGS, SEAT BELTS AND CHILD 





' onically controlled five-speed automatic transmission, been a Missing Link somewhere. Ms. Macpherson and | must 
' |l-time- four-wheel drive, the front and sidecalr bags, and * -conduct.more tests” To learn more, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, 
i Still, how to explain such a giant evolution? “Bah!” he'd . “ or see your authorized Mercedes-Benz Light Truck Dealer for 
© arowing up his hands in resignation, “There must have “atest drive. The M-Class starts at $33,950 WW ted 


| utionary leap between a tadpole and Elle Macpherson, _ 











remember the first time I 

bought an important an- 

tique—a Directoire buffet 
from Charles Pollock. It was 
chic in 1987, and it still is,” says 
designer Donna Livingston, 
who has used the Los Angeles 
dealer’s antiques and reproduc- 
tions in houses from the West 
Coast to Chicago. “Charles 
has antiques that could fit into 
either a contemporary setting 
or something more baroque. 
His prices are reasonable, and 
he always has new pieces.” On a 
recent visit Livingston took 
note of a Louis XIV chest of 
drawers, a ca. 1820 Swedish 
daybed, a late-18th-century 
lady’s writing desk and an 18th- 
century Danish tall case clock. 
She also looks for reproduc- 
tions, such as his Scandinavian 
Baroque and Louis XIII Os de 
Mouton chairs. Charles Pollock, 
8478 Melrose Pl., Los Angeles, 
CA 90069; 213/651-5852. 


sian art dealer Michael 

Goedhuis, who has had 
interior designers Peter Mari- 
no, Samuel Botero, Paul Vin- 
cent Wiseman, Chester Jones 
and Sally Metcalfe as clients, is 
doing something new. In his 
London gallery and at New 
York’s Winter Antiques Show 

















CHINESE ABSTRACTIONS 








\t Michael Goedhuis, 
Gu Gan’s 1990 Deer 
Crying, left, and Qiu 


Deshu’s Fissuring- 
Genesis-Stirring 
Beauty, 1993, above 


~~ 


¥ a 


2 





Donna Livingston, * 
seated on a Louis XIV 
oak chest of drawers 
flanked by reproduc- 
tion Baroque and Os 
de Mouton chairs at 
Charles Pollock 


(Jan. 16-25) and the Palm Beach 
International Art and Antique 
Fair (Jan. 29—Feb. 3), he will 
show contemporary Chinese 
paintings that draw on calli- 
graphic traditions as well as the 
art of Jackson Pollock and Sam 
Francis. There are flower paint- 
ings on rice paper by Yang Yan- 
ping; abstract drawings and 
collages by Qiu Deshu, who 
started a politically subversive 
art movement called the Grass 
Grass group; semiabstract 
drawings by Gu Gan; and tradi- 
tionalist nature studies by Ding 
Fuzhi. Michael Goedhuis, 116 
Mount St., London W1Y 5HD, 
44-171-629-2228; Winter An- 
tiques Show at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 67th St., New York; Palm 
Beach International Art and 
Antique Fair, Palm Beach Inter- 
national Pavilion, Intracoastal 
Waterway and Clematis St. 
continued on page 24 
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“| chose the diamond because it represents 
the greatest value in the smallest volume.” 


Coco Chanel 





PRECIOUS JEWELRY 


PLATINUM RING WITH DIAMONDS 


EXCLUSIVELY AT CHANEL FINE JEWELRY BOUTIQUES 


NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, PALM BEACH, BAL HARBOUR, CHICAGO, ASPEN, HONOLULU 


FOR INFORMATION ON CHANEL FINE JEWELRY, PLEASE CALL 800-550-0005 
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AMERICAN EMPIRE RISES 


hen Jonathan Hallam 

worked at Barry Fried- 
man Ltd., he advised clients on 
modernist design. Now Hallam 
has joined up with Tom Swope, 
former director of the antiqui- 
ties gallery Daedalus. In upstate 
New York the pair operate Hal- 
lam & Swope Antiques, which 





sells “classically inspired deco- 
rative arts, European decorative 
objects, early photographs and 
ancient Roman sculpture.” Hal- 
lam says they’re particularly in- 
terested in American Empire 
furniture made after 1815. “Amer- 
icans wanted something differ- 
ent from English colonial 
pieces, and émigré artisans and 
craftsmen put French mounts 
on American pieces. The com- 
bination of French sophistica- 
tion and American strength ap- 
peals to people today.” Hallam 
and Swope recently showed 
pieces made in New York after 
1815: a large cheval glass, a pier 
table by Joseph Meeks and a 

ca. 1830 console table. By ap- 
pointment. Hallam & Swope 
Antiques, Poole House, 383 
Poole’s Hill Rd., Ancram, New 
York 12502; 518/329-2271. 






























PILLOW TALK 


aomi Leff, David 

Easton and Richard 

Keith Langham all 
report the revival of a favorite 
source for pillows made from 
rare and antique fabrics and 
tapestries, Morton & Compa- 
ny. Designer Jill Braufman has 
reopened the firm at its original 
Manhattan location with an ex- 
panded inventory. “Morton’s is 
an oasis,” says Leff (left). “I can 
always find that extraordinary 
accessory—anything from an- 
tique needlework pillows to del- 
icate Flemish tapestries.” Brauf- 
man’s stock includes pillows 
covered in Aubusson tapestries, 
18th- and 19th-century Beau- 
vais silk tapestries and Flemish 
tapestries as well as examples 
done in Victorian beadwork and 
Art Nouveau bargello. And she 
is beginning to show a line of 
contemporary linens. Morton & 
Company, 146 E. 84th St., New 
York, NY 10028; 212/472-1446. 


pasWauaO 398039 


A ca. 1830 gondole 
chair attributed to 
Duncan Phyfe, above, 
and a ca. 1830 table 
from New York, left, 
at Hallam & Swope 


continued on page 26 








THE WORLD’S BEST IN NECKLACES 


A SINUOUS STRAND WITH MATCHING EARRINGS IN DIAMONDS AND SOUTH SEA PEARLS SET IN PLATINUM. 





INN LLM CYAN DON TPN 


FINE JEWELS SINCE 1883 


155 Post Street - (Next to Gumps) 
San Francisco, CA. 94108 (415) 391-9995 
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IN BRACELETS AND RINGS... 





THE WORLD’S BEST 





IN 18K WHITE AND YELLOW GOLD WITH RUBIES, 


AMIR H. MOZAFFARIAN 


FINE JEWELS SINCE 1883 


155 Post Street - (Next to Gumps) 
San Francisco, CA. 94108 (415) 391-9995 
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THE WORLD’S BEST IN PEARLS RARE SOUTH SEA 


AND TAHITIAN PEARLS SET WITH DIAMONDS IN PLATINUM. 


treet - (Next to Gumps) 
San Francisco, CA. 94108 (415) 391-9995 


AUTHORIZED BY THE TAHITIAN PEARLS ASSOCIATION AND THe cenit: era mreann, 
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©1997 Soho Editions and Viktor Shekel 
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Image size: 39" x 55" 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
P&C FINE ART 


THE GALLERY 


: | 
ART LEADERS 


J.B. FINE ART 


HANSON GALLERY 






Lake Forest, CA (714)768-8421 


Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 


Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 
JANE ANTHONY GALLERY 
Newtown, PA (215)860-1227 
Carmel, CA (408)625-6142 


WALNUT STREET GALLERY 
Ft.Collins, CO (970)221-2383 


HANSON GALLERY 
Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 


MAGNI FRAME 
Toronto, Canada (416)296-1211 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (425)454-0222 


ANN JACKSON GALLERY 
Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 


O.J. GALLERY 
New York, NY (212)754-0123 


KINGSLEY ART GALLERY 
Red Bank, NJ (732)530-3383 


DANVILLE FINE ART 
Danville, CA (510)855-1677 


OCEAN GALLERY 
Stone Harbor, NJ (609)967-4462 


RENJEAU GALLERY 
Natick, MA (508)655-5121 


Erie Drike” 


| The Drake”, is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on Canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over one hundred hand 

} drawn color plates, each piece has extensive hand-painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available are 

Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper and Folio black paper. “The Drake” is available at select Fine Art Galleries 
throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions. 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)266-0772 


REMBRANDT FINE ART 
Portland, OR (503)248-0424 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 


GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. 
Lake Geneva, WI (414) 248-9264 


GALLERY MICHAEL 
Los Altos, CA (415)949-1880 


ADDISON GALLERY 
Boca Raton, FL (561)338-9007 


DoroG GALLERY 
Beverly Hills, CA (310) 275-0248 


VAIL FINE ART 
Vail, CO (970)476-2900 


HERMITAGE GALLERY 
Rochester,MI (248)656-8559 
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here’s a certain pecu- 

liarity to doing busi- 

ness in the heart of the 
country,” says Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, antiques dealer Linda 
Pearce. “Everyone thinks it’s 


cheaper, but it’s not. I do a lot of 


my business with people from 
the East and West coasts.” 
Pearce usually finds herself 
supplying designers such as 
Thomas Britt, Melvin Dwork 
and Michael Smith as well as 
antiques dealers from out of 
town. “She has wonderful, off- 
beat things, large in scale— 
that’s what I like,” says Britt, a 
Kansas City native who’s been 
lying from Pearce since she 
ypened her shop (right) in 1980. 
On a recent visit he admired a 
grotto-style silver-painted 
bench believed to be from a 


carousel (left); a pair of Vene- 


SINGAPORE STYLE 


ohn Erdos landed in Singa- 

pore six years ago to open 
the corporate buying office for 
J. Crew. Soon he was buying an- 
tiques all over Southeast Asia 
and, when his apartment was 
full, selling them. He met Apple 
Computer representative Byron 
Jeong along the way, and the 
pair opened stores in Singa- 
pore, New York and, recently, 
Miami’s South Beach—all called 
Jamson Whyte, after a turn-of- 
the-century English trader in 


Miami stores were designed by 
Clodagh, and they include such 
pieces as a primitive Indonesian 
garden bench, a birdcage from 
India with a copper roof and a 
teak armchair from Indonesia 
(left) and traditional ja/i frames 
from central India (above right). 
“The light suits the tropical na- 


ture of the pieces,” Erdos says of 


DANIEL AUBRY 


Singapore. The New York and 


tian tole lights on sturdy wood 
posts bearing the banner of the 
Lion of St. Mark, possibly from 
a dock on one of the canals; 
mid-19th-century pine library 
steps thought to be from north- 





the South Beach shop. “We re- 
spected the Art Déco feeling, 
but we also brought in Indone- 
sia with bamboo rugs and walls 
the color of faded bamboo,” 
Clodagh notes. Jamson Whyte, 
832 Collins Ave., Miami Beach, 
FL 33139, 305/535-2224; 47 
Wooster St., New York, NY 
10013, 212/965-9405. 





ern England (above left) and a 
pair of matching obelisks stand- 
ing on a mirror-topped Art 
Déco table. Linda Pearce, 1214 
W. 47th St., Kansas City, MO 
64112; 816/531-6255. O 




















OYSTER PERPETUAL 
LADY DATEJUST 


The Oyster: 


The pearl. 


Safe inside the Oyster case of a Rolex Lady the mainspring at a constant optimum 


Datejust resides a more than 200-component tension, is so efficient that, even after 


movement of breathtaking complexity and the timepiece is taken off, it will run for 





precision. It includes a Perpetual Rotor more than a full day. It’s just one reason 


which transforms the slightest movement into why the more closely one studies this Lady 


a reserve of power. This rotor, which keeps Datejust, the more beautiful it becomes. 


W 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in 18kt gold with matching Oyster bracelet. For the name and location of an Official 
Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Lady Datejust and Oyster are trademarks. R O LE xX 
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Susan Sheehan (above) 
is a journalist and the 
author of A Welfare 
Mother, Kate Quin- 
ton’s Days and the 
Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning Is There No Place 
on Earth for Me? 


HIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO 

we moved from the 

Hotel Continental in 
Saigon to Klingle Street in 
Washington, D.C. The change 
of venue was chosen for us by 
my husband’s employer, The 
New York Times; neither Neil 
nor I had ever spent more 
than a few days in the nation’s 
capital. Fellow journalists in 
Vietnam, who were familiar 
with the city, told us to go di- 
rectly to Cleveland Park, a 
section fashionable in the 
Kennedy-Johnson years, but 
the real estate lady had noth- 
ing to show us there except 
stucco Victorians with porch- 
de. Neil 


~ 411 
hh 1 ] 
na y ii 

hadi i ied 


es that dark ins 


brick hous Vi 
setts. Fi 

One 
in a section call 
Heights, in the no: 
ernmost corner of th 
trict, that met Neil’s 


30) 


RiGcut: “Life takes us 
by surprise,” says Shee- 
han. “After a year and a 
half in hotels in South- 
east Asia, we’ve spent 
the rest of our mar- 
ried years in a house 
on Klingle Street.” 





ic standards and my simplis- 
tic ones (I had grown up in 
an apartment on East Sev- 
enty-ninth Street in Man- 
hattan). It was a 1932 Feder- 
al-style brick house facing 
south—light danced through 
the diamond-shaped leaded- 
glass panes of the living 
room and dining room bay 
windows—and it seemed to 
have approximately the right 
number of rooms in what ap- 
peared to be the right places. 
There were four bedrooms 
and two baths on the second 
floor, a bedroom and half a 
bath on the third floor, a 
kitchen behind the dining 
room, a den behind the liv- 
ing room, a center hall and 
1 powder room (real estate 
language that was new to 
ne) and a shabby basement. 
One bedroom became Neil’s 
‘study” (the words home office 
were years away from be- 
ing coined, or even 


imag- 





ined); the den became mine. 
When we settled on 4505 
Klingle, in November 1966, I 
was seven months pregnant 
with our first child, had found 
the two-month trip home by 
way of eight countries ardu- 
ous and stayed awake nights 
worrying about how, on Neil’s 
$240-a-week salary, we were 
going to meet the $225 
monthly mortgage payments 
on our 6 percent, $35,000 
twenty-five-year mortgage. 
Neither of us had brought 
much furniture to the mar- 
riage, so we improvised. Neil 
hadn’t been able to afford a 
desk when he was briefly in 
New York between his first 
and second tours in Vietnam; 
he had bought a $100 teak 
table instead. It seated ten. 
Neil’s mother gave us mon- 
ey to buy fourteen teak din- 
ing room chairs—the extras 
were for the table-for-four- 
teen I dreamed of. My par- 





ents furnished the nursery. 
Some pieces of art we had 
been fortunate to find while 
living in Southeast Asia—a 
Burmese Buddha, a large In- 
dian canvas puppet-theater 
backdrop, a small set of In- 
donesian temple doors—di- |} 
verted the eye from the one 
black living room sofa and 
single easy chair. | 
Back in the sixties, most of 
the sixteen houses on Klingle | * 
Street between Forty-fifth },, 
Street and Foxhall Road were © [ 
occupied by older people. 
Some, like Mrs. Shanks at 
4507, with whom we shared a 
driveway, were original own- 
ers. Mrs. Shanks, who was 
seventy-five in 1966, became 
a fairy-tale grandmother to 
us and a historical source. 
She told us that when she 
and Mr. Shanks (who died 
in 1969) had moved from 
Georgetown in 1932, the year 
continued on page 40 











TO ENGAGE SMARTTRAK, 
FORGET ABOUT IT. 


| Sometimes an SUV needs extra traction. Luckily, the Bravada” doesn't need you to know when. 
| Its SmartTrak” system is always thinking, immediately sensing slippage and redirecting traction to 
| the tires that need it most. No buttons, no levers. So even when the road is covered, Bravada's 
got it covered. 1-800-255-OLDS www.bravadasuv.com 
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A LATINUM 


A Reflection of You 


Academy Award” Winning 
Documentary Film Director 


Prefers Platinum. 
For her, it feels more real. 


| 


ighest platinum quality standards look for Platinum, Plat, Pt950 or Pt900 stamped inside your jewelry ay 
nolimentary brochure about Platinum iewelrv call (800) 990-PLAT Visit us at wwwPreciousPlatinumoom | 
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OSCAR HEYMAN & BROTHERS 


SINCE 1912 
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A Reflection of You 





Stimitlin Feacls 
SF tttioned 


Sacramento, CA (916) 927-2300 
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Hamilton Jewelers PaviliONns sacramento, CA (916) 927-2300 
Christensen & Rafferty san Mateo, CA (415) 344-9535 


A. John Souza & Co. san Jose, CA (408) 496-0400 
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RoBérts Jewelers, INC. Fremont, CA (510) 797-5662 | 
Edmonds Jewelers Fresno, CA (209) 233-1731 


uzzetta & Company Fine Jewelers sacramento, CA (916) 924-9666 
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a Natalie A Collection® 
byMA 


Steve Padis Jewelry Plus san Francisco, CA (888) 500-GEMS 
Joe Escobar Diamonds campbell, CA (408) 341-0300 
Guzzetta & Co. Jewelers sacramento, CA (916) 924-9666 
Warner Co. Jewelers Fig Garden Village, Fresno, CA (209) 224-9799 





To make sure your purchase meets the highest platinum quality standards look for Platinum, Plat, Pt950 or Pt900 stamped inside your jewelry 


ask your jeweler. To receive a complimentary brochure about Platinum jewelry call (800) 990-PLAT. Visit us at www PreciousPlatinum.com 
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Joe Escobar Diamonds campbell, CA (408) 341-0308 


Plasse Jewelers Folsom, CA (916) 985-4644 
Jewelry Atelier carmel, cA (408) 624-7591 





t platinum quality standards look for Platinum, Plat, Pt950 or Pt900 stamped inside your jewelry and | 
tary brochure about Platinum jewelry call (800) 990-PLAT. Visit us at wwwPreciousPlatinum.com 











Available through interior design showrooms 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 


COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

DEL MAR 

Kitchen Studio Del Mar 
MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 

SAN RAFAEL 

Lamperti Associates 


DENVER 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc 


cA 
(310) 858-1008 
cA 
(714) 545.0417 
CA 
(619) 350-5995 
cA 
(408) 899-3303 
CA 
(415) 864.5093 
CA 
(415) 454-1623 
co 
(303) 321-3232 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


STAMFORD 
Kitchens By Deane 
DANIA (Dcota) 
Downsview Kitchens 
NAPLES 
Downsview Kitchens 
VERO BEACH 
Fantasy Kitchens & Baths 
ATLANTA 

Design Galleria 
HONOLULU 
Details International 


CHICAGO (Barrington) 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 


cT 
(203) 327-7008 
FL 
(954) 927-1100 
FL 
(941) 592-1333 
FL 
(561) 231-3160 
GA 
(404) 261-0111 
HI 
(808) 521-7424 
IL 
(847) 381-7950 











CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (617) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio (810) 645-0410 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens (314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio (704) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors (201) 829-7112 
RED BANK NJ 


The Kitchen Gallery 


(908) 747-8880 











HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd (516) 493-0983 
MT. KISCO NY 
Empire Kitchens (914) 242-9011 
CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited, Inc (216) 899-0043 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
SAN ANTONIO ™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc (210) 341-3396 
SEATTLE WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 


Kitchens of Distinction (608) 271-1313 





CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc (604) 985-1171 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens (416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 


Modular Kitchens (613) 241-7899 
INTERNATIONAL 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC/PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Disefio (809) 530-5663 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 















~ Even standing still, Z 
it whispers seductively of the future. 


| 


that gives you the choice of cruising in automatic or shifting manually for higher perform)ti 
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continued from page 30 

their stone-and-brick house was com- 
pleted, the block was still rural, with 
some nearby dirt roads yet to be paved. 
The Shankses’ new garage was built ad- 
jacent to ours, which was originally a 
farm outbuilding: It had a narrow door 
facing our garden and a window facing 
the house in back of ours. 

The Shankses had paid $19,000 for 
their home, a good deal more than most 
of the smaller, older frame houses had 
sold for when they were built in the 
twenties. 
4505, she said, but she considered us the 
second. The first owners, a young cou- 
ple who drank a great deal, had lived 
there from 1932 until 1960. Pointing to 
a utility pole outside, she said, “Mrs. 
Sheehan, their guests often climbed to 
the top of that pole.” The next two cou- 
ples, she said in her southern-firm man- 
ner, were not really residents. The wife 
of a local college president bought 4505 
Klingle Street, spruced it up and sold it 
two years later—her husband put up 
with a new address and lots of plaster 
In 1962 an 
older couple bought 4505, apparently 
intending to sell their elegant home in 
Georgetown and move in; but they nev- 


and dust every two years. 
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was assured we were only four mile 
from downtown, but bus service wa: 
spotty, and when I occasionally wen 
there, I didn’t find much in the way o 
downtown. In my heart I still lived im 
Manhattan, and one week in three I fle 
to New York with our daughter, Maria 
stayed with my parents, researched arti 
cles for The New Yorker and got arouné 
the city as I always had—by bus, subway, 
cab or on foot. From my parents’ apart 
ment it is one mile to Bloomingdale’ 
and two miles to my office on Forty 
third Street off Fifth. 

My travels were somewhat curtailed 
when Maria was two. I was pregnant 
with our second child and had formed 4 
play group with four other neighbor- 
hood mothers. We had figured out that 
we would keep our sanity if we each had 
one fiendish morning apiece, with five 
two-year-olds to entertain, and four 
solitary ones. There seemed no reaso 
to improve the basement, where the 
kids sometimes played with toys and 
sometimes bit and hit one another, but 
we put a full bath on the third floor and 
employed a live-in baby-sitter. 

Soon Maria was in nursery school and © 
Catherine in a stroller, and I got to 





‘The first owners, a young couple who 
drank a great deal, had lived there from 1932 
until 1960. Pointing to a utility pole 
outside, Mrs. Shanks said, “heir guests 
often climbed to the top of that pole.” 








er did. ‘They visited the empty house 
every day, then sold it to us. During 
our first week in residence, both the 
1961 dishwasher and washing machine 
the kitchen and basement 
Hoors, a result of not having been used 
for five years. 
uring our first two years in Wash- 
ington I only half lived on Klingle 
‘That half of me was a young 
vho wasn’t able to drive a car (I 
»heral vision) and who took a 
k view of grass that wasn’t ei- 
ral Park or in the country. I 


flooded 


know the neighborhood in a way one 
doesn’t if one has older children or is 
childless. On weekends I walked the 
girls to play dates and often, for some- 
thing to do (Neil frequently had to work 
Sundays), went out with them to look at 
nearby houses for sale. 

By 1973, when I went back to writing 
full time, the mortgage was the greatest 
bargain in our budget, and I began to 
long for a house with five bedrooms 
(one for guests) and three bathrooms 
(I dreamed of a bathroom of my own, 

continued on page 42 
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continued from page 40 

not one shared with daughters and rub- 
ber duckies). We had too little foresight 
to trade up, but we made friends with 
the young couples who were replacing 
the original residents. We settled into the 
life of young marrieds. We gave and 
went to dinner parties. I organized and 
Neil drove dancing-school carpools. 
We walked through the hilly streets at 
Halloween—the girls had become au- 
thorities on who handed out the best 
candy and who had the best Charles Ad- 
dams house featuring the scariest Hal- 
loween melodrama—and at Christmas 
we went caroling. 

I had gone to New York to give birth 
to both daughters, and when Maria was 
nine months old we had had her chris- 
tened at the church I had formerly 
attendec at was close to the 
homes of her New York godparents. 
Catherine, the benignly neglected sec- 
ond child, was christened at the age 
of four at the weekly chapel service of 
her nursery school on Foxhall Road. 
Her godfather, Mitchell Rogovin, and 
his wife, Sheila, had moved to 4500 
Klingle in 1968 and had quickly become 
cherished friends. 

I have never known Washington as a 
reporter—I have either written about 
people in New York or in Papua New 
Guinea or Vietnam, and my most fre- 
quent cab destination is still National 
Airport—but over the years Klingle 
Street did become home. Dinner-party- 
giving-and-going came to a virtual end, 
and back-to-school nights, school auc- 
tions, voice recitals and graduations be- 
came the important rituals in our lives. 

In the seventies and high-rolling 
eighties the houses on Klingle Street 
changed hands faster, sold for as much 
as $600,000 and were added onto ever 
more grandly. ‘The Rogovins enclosed a 
porch and added a study for Mitch, then 
moved to Georgetown in 1982. The 
third of 4500’s owners since then has 
recently transformed the house and 
garden with elegance. Only one cot- 
tagelike house on the block was torn 
down and replaced by a solar home, 
with many more square feet—and a 
swimming pool. 

In 1987 Mrs. Shanks burned herself 
by spilling hot water while making oat- 
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meal and decided the time had come te 
move to a retirement home, where 
visit her and marvel at her ability—shi 
is now 106—to remember the mam 
good times we shared on Klingle Street 
That was the year we bought a new di 
ing table. It seats twelve and barely fit 
into the dining room, so the table-for 
fourteen remains a youthful fantasy. 

We don’t know many of the young 
people who are the third, fifth or sev: 
enth owners of the homes on Klingle 
Street, except for several who have ei 
ther cats (with which our cat fights) of 
teenage sons willing to shovel sno 
We have made friends with all the peo 
ple who have rented Mrs. Shanks’s 
house (which her son and daughter have 
not sold) and indeed rented it our 
selves while doing our own renovatio 
between 1990 and 1991—the year we 
paid off our mortgage. Like many ac- 
quaintances, we waited until we didn’t 
need the rooms we had to build the 
rooms we wanted. 7 

The front of the house is unchanged, 
but we knocked out the back. I had de- 
cided I didn’t want to go to my grave 
without a breakfast table in the kitchen. 
Above the new black-and-white kitchen 
(I was happy to see the last of the speck- 
led linoleum and coppertone dishwash- 
er that were here the day we moved in) 
are a generous master bedroom, two 
walk-in closets and two ample bath- 
rooms. Maria and Catherine used the 
old part of the house during the years 
they studied and worked in distant cities 
and came home for holidays, but both 
now work in Washington and live in the 
same zip code we do. 

Last December, as I was walking up 
the block to the mailbox with the cat, I 
saw a For Sale sign at 4545 Klingle. It 
was the last house on the block that 
was owned and occupied by someone 
who was here by 1966, someone who is 
older than we are. On the walk home I 
couldn’t help thinking that in thirty 
years I have gone from being the 
youngest woman on Klingle Street (I 
was in my late twenties when we moved 
here) to the oldest, and that I have al- 
ready lived at 4505 Klingle longer than 
I have lived anywhere else, or will ever | 
live anywhere else again. 0 
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Healthy living isn’t about deprivation, it’s about balance. And PHYS can help you find it. With PHYS 
; you'll get a personalized diet plan based on your unique needs and lifestyle. You'll learn the truth about vit- 
amin supplements and discover the tastiest, healthiest snacks around. PHYS arms you with all the infor- 
mation hecessary to understand just what your body needs. PHYS is the site that smart women turn to for 
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DOWNTOWN DISCOVERIES 


THAD HAYES’ FAVORITE NEW YORK SOURCES 






Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by George Obremski 


LTHOUGH THESE DAYS THE NEIGH- 
borhoods of New York are often 
far too layered and diverse to be 

summarized in a single phrase, it still 

seems fair to say that downtown—the 
region south of Fourteenth Street—re- 
tains a certain relaxed, experimental and 
creative quality that sets it apart from 
the rest of Manhattan. Residential and 
commercial rents may have caught up 


with the greater city, and certain blocks 
of SoHo may have acquired the com- 
plexion « burban mall, but on the 
less travele: »f Greenwich Vil- 
lage and in still find artists 
who actua!! t, craftsmen who 
craft, and gall ‘1D Owners who 
bring origi: pertise to their 
trade. Desig ves both lives 
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“The things I find in ABOVE: Hayes at 
downtown New York — Gansevoort Gallery, 


are less serious,” says _a favorite source for 
designer Thad Hayes. _ midcentury design. 
“They’re less expen- Lert: Enameled steel 
sive, less formal, bowls are arranged on 


younger somehow.” an Ed Wormley table. 


and works in Tribeca and is drawn to 
what he calls the “spontaneity and the 
younger sensibility” he finds down- 
town. The neighborhoods there pro- 
vide him with “rich hunting ground” for 
the furniture, crafts and accessories he 
regularly uses in his interiors. 

“The things that I love best—art and 
design—really flourish down here,” says 
Hayes. “Turn-of-the-century buildings 
are respected and cared for. There are 
great restaurants, and new businesses 
are springing up all the time. I like the 

continued on page 5O 
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continued from page 46 
heterogeneous flavor of the place, too. 


You can have a Wall Street trader living 


next to a painter—the area is unpre- 
dictable, varied and alive.” 

Downtown also offers Hayes a wide 
choice of twentieth-century, especially 
midcentury, design. Although he likes 
many different periods, he has a par- 
ticular fondness for modern pieces. 
“It probably goes back to my child- 
hood,” he explains. “I grew up in a sub- 
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urban ranch-style house, but even when 
I was just a kid I read architecture and 
design magazines. Ever since then I’ve 
been interested in work that has clean 
lines, strong architectural references 
and an organic quality.” 

When it comes to midcentury fur- 
niture, one of Hayes’s favorite sources 
is the Gansevoort Gallery in the still 
fairly rugged meat-packing district just 
north of the far West Village. (“You 
don’t see many fancy people getting out 
of taxicabs down there,” Hayes ob- 
serves, “but it’s a terrific, vivid neigh- 
borhood.”) Widely read and extremely 
knowledgeable on the subject of post- 
war furniture, Gansevoort’s owner, 
Mark McDonald, is, according to Hayes, 
“one of the foremost experts in the 





“A lot of designers go 
to H in the East Vil- 
lage to see what Craig 
Higgins is bringing 

in from the North- 
west,” says Hayes. 
Far RiGut: The de- 
signer holds a blown 
bubble-glass paper- 
weight made by a 
Seattle craftsman. 





RIGHT: ick-lac 
quered vanity with 
nickel-plated mounts 
and its stool, both 
originally designed for 
a Chanel boutique, 
display a collection of 
red-lacquered serving 
pieces at H. 


RIES 


] 


Far Lert: At Galileo, 
a Heywood-Wakefield 
bed is arrayed with i 
down-filled velvet pil 
lows and flanked by 
two circa 1950 Mu- 
rano glass lamps. : 


Lert: The objects at 

Galileo “are chosen 
with a great eye,” says | 
Hayes. The designer : 


inspects a glass froma _ 


wide selection of new . | 


and vintage pieces. 


field.” Hayes might come to him for a 
Frank Lloyd Wright piece or something — 
a little slicker, such as a table by Ed 
Wormley or a console by Paul Frankl. 
He recently bought a 1950 Hans Weg- 
ner drop-leaf table from McDonald for 
his own cottage in Sag Harbor. 

Hayes also finds accessories—mostly 
ceramics and glass pieces—at Ganse- 
voort. “Accessories can be difficult,” the 
designer notes. “They’re so intimate.” 
Hayes scopes out objects and then lets 
his clients come down and see for them- 
selves. “McDonald’s Scandinavian pieces _ | 
from the 1950s are compatible with™ 
almost anything,” he says. “They have a 
matte quality, they’re beautifully formed, 
and the colors can be just incredible.” 

continued on page 52 
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Ricut: “Donzella car- 
ries things that have 
an edge and make a 
historical reference.” 
Hayes and Paul Don- 
zella discuss a vase 
amid chairs by T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings. 


continued from page 50 

When Hayes is looking for ceramics 
and glass for more informal use, he 
visits Galileo on Seventh Avenue. The 
shop, which is run by co-owners Jeffrey 
Lamb and Yves Michel Banshoshan, 
combines new and vintage objects in a 
way that Hayes finds especially appeal- 
ing. He likes being tricked into think- 
ing that a new vase is old or an old 
bowl new. “It’s a very 1997 thing to do,” 
the designer asserts. In what sense? 
“There’s a feeling that we’re at the end 
of the century and good things are 
scarce. If you can find them old, fine; if 
not, you fill in with something newly 
and handsomely made.” Quality, for 
Hayes, is key, and he feels that the ob- 
jects featured at Galileo have “great in- 
tegrity, no matter what their origin.” 

Hayes is fond of Galileo’s 1950s- 
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style wood bowls, its tableware and the 
Blenko glass pieces he often finds there. 
“Blenko has been making decorative glass 
since after the war,” says the designer, 
“and they have a classic 1950s quality. 
Their bowls, for example, are brightly 
colored in gold, blue or emerald. They 
were mostly hand-blown but were mass- 
produced. I’m particularly interested in 
this interplay between the handicraft 








ABove: Hayes points 
out several of the 
more than 2,000 pat- 
terns of architectural 
specialty glass avail- 
able at Bendheim. 


RiGuT: Bendheim’s 
Hudson Street fa- 
cade. “I love old firms 
like this one, which 
has been around since 
1927,” Hayes says. 
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72 Gansevoort Street 


furniture, art glass 
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tradition and industrial production; it’s | 
often the essence of postwar design.” 
Moving on to H, a furniture and ac- 4 
cessories shop in the East Village, 
Hayes says, “If there’s any dealer whose | 
sensibility is directly reflected in his } 
merchandise, it’s Craig Higgins, the | 
owner of H.” Higgins is from Seattle, as ~ 
is most of his stock, which includes ele- 
continued on page 54 | 
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122 Hudson Street 
212/226-6370 

ry Architectural specialty glass 
and art-glass objects 





URBAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
143 Franklin Street 
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Bath, lighting and 
architectural elements 








and accessories OsER : 
148C Duane Street 

H 212/571-6737 

335 East Ninth Street Vintage rattan furniture, 

212/477-2631 surfboards, travel posters 

Decorative objects and and collectibles 

furniture from Asia and 

the Pacific Northwest 

DONZELLA | 

17 White Street 

212/965-8919 

Midcentury furniture 

and decorative arts | 
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and drive through a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow. AND no matter 



































Ricut: “I respect the 
way Urban Archae- 
ology salvages things 
that would other- 
wise be lost,” notes 
Hayes, near a circa 
1920 barber pole. 


continued from page 52 

ments from Asia and the Pacific North- 
west. Like Galileo, H features a mixture 
of new and period objects. Chinese 
temple chairs come together with worn 
lacquered serving dishes, contemporary 
horn bowls and pewter vases that were 
made in Seattle in the 1940s. 

Higgins often commissions pieces 
from Northwest craftsmen, such as 
simple blown-glass objects and paper- 
weights and light fixtures made of 
gauze and plaster. “His things are ec- 
centric and quirky,” Hayes says, “very 
East Village in one way but also very 
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Lert: “Going to Oser, 
in Tribeca, is like tak- 
ing a trip away from 
New York,” says the 
designer, holding a 
balsa wood surfboard. 
Co-owner Stuart 
Smith stands behind 
the vintage rattan bar. 


BELOow: A 1938 poster 
for Brault sparkling 
water hangs near a 
1960s pinball ma- 
chine, a 1950s Reglor 
lamp and a 1962 Rick 
surfboard at Oser. 
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original. Higgins has a house on the 
water in the Northwest, and he’ll find 


objects tossed up by the sea and bring © 


them in.” Certainly it seems fitting that 
H’s Asian pieces should pass through 
the Northwest on their way to New 
York, thereby following an old and ven- 
erable trade route. 





Donzella, in Tribeca, showcases mod- | 


ernist furniture designers from the 1940s 
and 1950s whose work has a certain soft 


and classical side and is a favorite of | 
Hayes’s. Paul Donzella regularly stocks } 


upholstered and wood chairs, sofas, 
continued on page 56 
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continued from page 54 

consoles and side tables by T: H. Robs- 
john-Gibbings, Paul Frankl, Ed Worm- 
ley and Tommi Parzinger. Pieces by 
these designers are classical because of 
their clean lines and the references they 
make, often in small bits of ornamenta- 
tion such as medallions or drawer hard- 
ware, to earlier furniture styles. 
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It has taken some time for Hayes to 
develop a taste for this furniture, which 
evokes for him the sleekly plush look of 
Bel-Air in the 1950s, but now he finds it 
nostalgic, charming and handsome. The 
designer stresses that the excellent con- 
dition of Donzella’s pieces is also con- 
tributory. “These things look best when 
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they’re immaculate,” says Hayes, 
recently bought a pair of 1950s bras 
and-leather headboards from Donzel 
to use in a project in Texas. He also y 
its the shop for its ceramic and glass 6 
jects, which date from the same perioe 
Indeed, glass has been a longtime f 
vorite material of Hayes’s. Whether it 
used architecturally or as a decoratt 
object, he finds it “seductive and atm 
spheric.” The designer studied stai 
glass at college, and for many years h 
has been aware of Bendheim on Hu 
son Street, an architectural glass-ma 
facturing firm that can produce glass ¢ 
any texture, color or pattern. Ha 
likes to use Bendheim’s opaque glass i 
his interior architecture for the glazin 
of French doors or in windows. “In Ne 
York you can easily have a superb apart 
ment that may have a bedroom and 
bath with a terrible view,” Hayes ex 
plains. “One of my favorite solutions i 
to use opaque glazing from Bendheim 
either for the whole window or may: 
be just on the bottom, so you can sé 
clouds floating by but no neighbors.” 
Bendheim glass is generally machin 
made but often has a handmade feelin, 
that Hayes favors. “Even if you neve 
use their work, it’s a great place to visit, 
he says. “I’ve grown to like things there 
that I previously hadn’t cared much foe 
such as turn-of-the-century Americat 
art glass, which they reproduce expertly 
I always learn something at Bendheim: 
Hayes has a strong feeling for Urbs 
Archaeology, the rescuer of architectut 
al material that is a longtime fixture om 
the downtown design scene. It was oné 
of the first places he visited when he 
came to New York in the late 1970s, and? 
he brought to it a personal association 
since his father was a collector of archi 
tectural antiques. “My father was a bit of 
an oddball,” Hayes recalls. “One week 
claw-foot tub would appear on the la 
the next, a huge bronze bell. Growing 
up, I thought, Is he insane? Doesn’t he 
know that people are beginning to talk 
about him? Now, of course, I see what 
an interesting eye he had and what amaz-__ 
ing things passed through his hands.” 
Hayes’s connection to the sinks, tubs, 
light fixtures and other architectural el- 
continued on page 63 
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continued from page 56 
ements showcased at Urban Archaeolo- 
gy is not merely nostalgic, however. 
The designer is drawn to “overscaled 
and overweighted” objects, such as Ur- 
ban Archaeology’s enormous marble 
tubs and its wide, often vividly colored 
Crane sinks from the 1930s. “You can 
create an entire bathroom around a sin- 
gle emphatic element,” he says. “They 
have a large pink tub I’ve thought about 
| using—on a black-and-white-marble 
floor, say. With the right lighting it 
would make a striking effect.” 
Differently striking—and certainly 
less Manhattan-like in sensibility—is 

Oser, a purveyor of Hawaiian furniture, 

decorative objects and vintage surf- 

boards on Duane Street. The fantasy of 
owners Aileen Oser and her husband, 

Stuart Smith, the shop evokes a TV- or 

movie-like version of Hawaii (Elvis’s 
| Blue Hawaii is one of their inspirations). 
_ Though not a surfer himself, Hayes 

has always liked the look and feel of 
surfboards and the surrounding aes- 
thetic. The surfboards.attracted him to 
the shop originally, but he has since 
_ come to appreciate the surprisingly 
¢ well made and thoughtfully designed 
rattan furniture, some of which was 
conceived by Herb Ritts, Sr. (the pho- 
tographer’s father), during the 1950s. 

“I like the simplicity and organic 
quality of the furniture, the way the 
joins are wrapped, its lightness and its 
strong but delicate forms,” Hayes says. 
“Oser is a most unusual shop for New 
York, and I find it refreshing to go there, 
whether for furniture, lamps or old 
travel posters. They even have Hawai- 
ian-themed pinball machines.” 

Thad Hayes’s downtown is clearly a 
capacious place. Pinball machines meet 
Scandinavian ceramics and surfboards 
mingle with 1950s Neoclassicism, while 
Northwest pewter is enlivened by dif- 
ferent forms of opaque glass. If any- 
thing links these diverse themes togeth- 
er for the designer, it is, he says, “the 
touch of the human hand, the guidance 
of a clever eye and the opportunity to 
learn.” Then he adds, “That’s the great 
thing about discovering new periods, 
designers and sources. You get a chance 
to expand your horizons, in your work 
and elsewhere.” 0 
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ENTER DECORATIVE ARTS GALLERIES 


THIERRY W. DESPONT’S ae SPACES IN LOS ANGELES’ MODERNIST MUSEUM 


TOM BONNER/@ THE J. PAUL GETTY TRUST 


Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp 
Photography by Alex Ver tikoff 


Lert: At Los Angeles’s 
Getty Center, Thierry 
W. Despont, left, 

“gave a complete con- 
text for our decorative 
arts,” says museum 
director John Walsh, 
right. ABovE: The new 
center was designed 
by Richard Meier. 

















ALLEYRAND SAID OF 


the mid-eighteenth _ 


century, ‘Whomever 
has not lived before the Rey- 





olution in France, does not | 


know about /es douceurs de 
la vie.’” So says Thierry W. 
Despont, the French archi- 
tect and designer who has 
brought his own sweetness of 
life to the decorative arts gal- 
leries of the new Getty Mu- 
seum in Los Angeles. 

“I wanted very much to 
design galleries that would 
be in sympathy with the 
collections,” says Despont, 
standing in the first gallery, 
which is lined with crimson 
silk brocatelle and faux-mar- 
bre wainscoting. With nine- 
teen-foot ceilings, old par- 
quetry floors and a massive 
fireplace, it provides a fitting 
backdrop for the half-dozen 
tapestries, called L Histoire 
de l’Empereur de la Chine, 
woven in Beauvais between 

continued on page 66 | 


“The objects are the 
point,” notes Walsh. 
“We wanted rooms 
that matched their 
scale.” Lert: The first 
of the decorative arts 
galleries has a series 
of Beauvais tapestries 
set on red brocatelle. 
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ABove: “Outside the 
galleries is Richard 
Meier’s enclosed 
hall,” says Walsh. 
“You’re reminded that 
you’re in a modern 
building and that this 
isn’t the 1700s and 
this isn’t Versailles.” 


continued from page 64 

1690 and 1705 for the chateau 
of the comte de Toulouse, a 
son of Louis XIV. 

The decorative arts gal- 
leries are housed within two 
of the five museum pavilions 
that are arranged around a 
vast stone courtyard. They 
constitute the heart of the 
massive Getty Center, which 
opens in December, high in 
the hills above Brentwood. 
The strikingly modern struc- 
ture, clad in beige traver- 
tine and off-white-enameled 
aluminum, was designed by 
architect Richard Meier. 
However, Getty Museum di- 
rector John Walsh felt that 
the decorative arts should be 
displayed in the surround- 
ings of their period. 

“It’s Meier’s building, but 
we both discovered that we 
needed some help with the 
galleries,” says Walsh. “We 
needed someone who knew 
fabrics and paints, who could 
give us a hand at refining de- 
tails and choosing materials. 
Despont had shown himself 
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to be very adept at creating 
modern adaptations of vari- 
ous styles of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It’s partly that Des- 
pont is a good designer, part- 
ly that he knows materials 
that are not used by the 
twentieth-century architect 
and, more than anything, that 


.GETTY CENTER DECORATIVE ARTS GALLERIES 





he knows and respects Mei- 
er’s work.” 

Though comfortable with 
the modern idiom, Despont 
is recognized for his classical 
approach to residential ar- 
chitecture on a grand scale. 
He studied architecture at 
Paris’s Ecole des Beaux-Arts 

continued on page 68 


AsBove: “The great 
hall has late-seven- 
teenth-century pala- 
tial proportions—the 
furniture has a suit- 
able interior in which 
it can live happily,” 
says decorative arts 
curator Gillian Wilson. 
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“It was as though I 
were designing a 
house but didn’t have 
to worry about kitch- 
ens and baths,” says 
Despont. A Régence 
paneled room was built 
in 1723 as a bedcham- 
ber. Louis XIV owned 
the Savonnerie rug. 


| 











continued from page 66 

and brings his clients precise 
watercolor renderings of his 
proposals, a tradition that no 
doubt won points with the 
Getty’s directors. He was 
hired in 1988, fresh from 
working on the restoration 
of the Statue of Liberty and 
Clayton House, the Frick 
mansion in Pittsburgh (see 
Architectural Digest, Decem- 
ber 1990). 

Despont’s goal was, with- 
out losing sight of the mu- 
seum’s exhibition program, 
to re-create the domesticity 





of an aristocrat’s mansion. 
“The galleries were treated 
in a decorative sense similar- 
ly to the grand houses of the 
period,” he says. “At the same 
time, the intent was not to 
do any fake, historically ac- 
curate rooms.” 

Despont worked closely 
with Walsh and with Gillian 
Wilson, the curator of deco- 
rative arts, who recalls more 
than seventy-five meetings, 
fifty-five of them at the 
Brentwood site. They carved 
fourteen galleries out of 


a 10,000-square-foot shell 


ARTS GALLERIES 


within the museum building. 


To develop a frame of | 
reference, they visited the 


Wrightsman galleries at the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, as well as the Louvre and 
the Victoria and Albert. “T 
didn’t want a copy of any- 
thing,” says Wilson. “The 
idea was to give a sense of the 
right scale, the right height 
and the right cornice to sup- 
port pieces that date to the 
1680s. You can’t put furmi- 
ture like this in a plain white 
room with no moldings.” 
continued on page 10 


“It’s Meier’s building, but we needed someone who 


knew fabrics and paints, who could give us a hand at refining details.” 
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+ DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


THE GETTY CENTER DECORATIVE ARTS GALLERIES 


ABOVE: Panels in a Ré- 
gence room, whose 
furnishings date from 
1670 to 1720, came 
from a mansion’s li- 
brary. “Everything— 
scale, fabrics—reflects 
the taste of the peri- 
od,” says Despont. 


continued from page 68 

Wilson, who has been the 
decorative arts curator since 
1971 and who worked with J. 
Paul Getty, personally select- 
ed most of the four hun- 
dred pieces of furniture, ce- 
ramics and tapestries, which 
were produced mainly in 
France from 1660 to 1790, 


0 


from the reign of the Sun King 


to the Revolution. 

“What’s wonderful about 
the decorative arts in the late 
seventeenth century is that 
Louis XIV had come of age; 
it’s a time when France was 
establishing its own cultural 
identity,” explains Despont. 
“You could call it nouveau 
riche—Versailles was not for 
the fainthearted ih terms 
of decoration. So I want- 
ed to have that boldness and 
strength of color.” 

Boldness certainly describes 


the second of the galler- 


ies, where a deep jade silk 


continued on page 72 


Lert: “We kept one 
panel in its original 
condition to make it 
feel alive. All the oth- 
ers were restored,” 
says Despont. “The 
gilding was of such 
good quality it only 
needed cleaning.” 
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continued from page 70 

brocatelle offers a dramatic 
counterpoint to one of the 
largest gatherings of late- 
seventeenth-century furni- 
ture attributed to the ébéniste 
\André-Charles Boulle. “We 


have lost an understanding of 


the strength of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century dec- 
oration because we have a 


vision of it as seen through 


the eyes of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries,” 
says Despont. “The second 
half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was an age of invention, 
full of life, with figures like 
Mansart and Le Notre.” 
\lthough based in Man- 


RiGcut: “I’m fascinat- 
ed by the decorative 
arts cycle,” says Des- 
pont. “The panels 
were done at a time 
when Pompeii was be- 
ing excavated and the 
influence of Roman 
design was strong.” 





ABOVE: “I hope we 
captured Ledoux’s 
sense of fantasy,” says | 
Despont of the Neo- 
classical paneled 
room. “One of his fa- 
vorite tricks was to 
use mirrors in bays 
with no baseboards.” 


hattan, Despont maintains ] 


an office in Paris and did ex- 


tensive research on every 





color and fabric at the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs and es- 
tablished fabric houses like 
Prelle in Lyons. “They have 
extraordinary documents. 
They can. pull the jacquard 
cards out of a box and tell 
you when a fabric was first 


woven,” he says. At Despont’s [7 
insistence, the silk for the } 


gallery that holds the Boulle 
pieces went through ten dye 
lots in order to achieve the 


ideal shade of green. “For 


me, one of the most exciting | 
parts of this project was be- 


continued on page 74 | 
; | 
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continued from page 72 

ing able to work with such craftsmen to 
re-create the fabrics and finishes of the 
original period.” = 

The jewel-like intensity of the first 
two galleries gives way to a ninety- 
foot-long great hall, an airy corridor of 
transition to the smaller galleries and 
paneled rooms. The ceilings were raised 
to a magisterial twenty-one feet, and 
the walls shimmer with celadon-and- 
silver brocatelle. “Here, because of the 
scale, we needed huge motifs that the 
rooms would have had at that time,” 
explains Despont, who says that he drew 
his inspiration from the stone vesti- 
bule at Vaux-le-Vicomte, the chateau 
of Louis XIV’s minister of finance 
Nicolas Fouquet. 

The hall’s bracketed cornice and 
Doric columns provide flexible back- 
grounds where French and German fur- 
nishings from 1720 to 1760 can be dis- 
played without compromise. “In all 
great houses there would be this kind of 
enfilade, a large hall and then rooms in 
sequence, so you’re drawn from one to 
another,” he says. 

From the outset, Despont worked 
with Meier on the dimensions of the 
great hall, which he considered crucial 
to the successful flow of the galleries. 


“T didn’t want a copy of anything. The idea 
was to give a sense of the right scale, 
the right height and the right cornice to 
support pieces that date to the 1680s.” 


“The great hall is a bridge between the 
early eighteenth and later eighteenth 
century, while the smaller galleries con- 
centrate on a particular period,” says 
Despont. “It’s almost like a family tree. 
The branches are not straight—some 
cut back and some go off in another di- 
rection. There were great changes in 
small increments. You’re bound to have 
some simplification and overlapping. 
But as you move through them, they 
give some idea of how it happened.” 
From the far end of the great hall, the 
galleries progress chronologically and 
grow more intimate. “Toward the mid- 
dle and end of the eighteenth centu- 
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ry even the clients wanted something — 
more refined,” says Despont. “Design- — 
ers and architects paid more attention — 
to the cleanness of the details.” Ceiling 
heights are lower, and wall colors, cor- ; 
nices and wainscoting are more re- — 
strained in response to the increasing | 
refinement of the furniture. A gallery of 
delicate Neoclassical furniture fittec 
with small Sévres plaques from 1770 te 
1785 required only the slightest of 
moldings and a sky-blue wallcovering. A 
late-Rococo gallery (1750 to 1760) is 
lined with rose lampas to complemen 
the original bedcoverings on a gildec 
lit a la turque. 

“I think your eyes are stimulated by 
the variation,” says Despont. “You ge 
from the bold colors of the seventeenth 
century to the more subdued ones i 
the late eighteenth century. We shoy 
how the use of color evolved over this 
one-hundred-and-thirty-year period.” 

Less glamorous aspects of the design” 
process dealt with the museum’s re- 
quirements for climate control, lighting 
and security. “Because there was such 
good coordination with Richard Meier, 
you're not going to see any air-condi: 
tioning vents,” says Despont. “We were 


able to hide them behind specially de- 
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signed cornices. Some of the fireplaces 
which are obviously not real, can be 
used as air returns with ducts behind 
them. There’s a whole technology to 
the museum galleries; but it’s like going 
to the theater and seeing a fabulo 
play. You don’t want to know about the 
people running behind the sets and 
pulling ropes.” 
Within the fourteen galleries are | ‘ 
four paneled rooms, two of which have 
never been exhibited. A Régence pan- | 
eled room at the far end of the great hall | 
is composed of blue doors with gilt — 
rosettes and moldings, and was com- 
continued on page 76 
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continued from page 74 
pleted in 1719 for the library of Claud 
Le Bas de Montargis’s hotel particulier, 
7 place Vend6me. Getty conservate 
Brian Considine undertook the initiz 
research into the restoration process t 
test the panels. The gilding was handle 
by the Gohard Atelier in Paris. Rubbin 
a finger over a softly gleaming roset 
on the one panel left unfinished, De: 
pont points out, “The gilding was ¢ 
such good quality, we just cleaned it) 
reveal the original.” 

The room contains several exampl 
of rare furniture, including a writin 
table veneered in ivory and blue-paint 
ed horn that was in the posthumous in 
ventory of Louis XIV. It was probabl 
used in the Trianon de Porcelaine, bui 
for his mistress Mme de Montespat 
at Versailles. 

Although Despont tried to be impa 
tial toward his architectural offsprin 
he couldn’t resist the special charms ¢ 
the Neoclassical paneled room buil 
from 1790 to 1795 for Jean-Baptist 
Hosten by architect Claude-Nicola 
Ledoux. “I’m a great fan of Ledoux. € 
all the rooms, this, for me, is the o1 
that has the greatest sense of theater 
he says. It is installed at the far end: 
the galleries as the savory after a rit 
meal. Panels delicately painted wii 
mythological figures and grotesqueri 
alternate with arched twelve-foot mi 
rors framed by gilt pilasters. 

Gazing at his infinite reflection, De 
pont says, “Ledoux was creating a pavi 
ion for people to come and be amuse 
You have to imagine it at night wi 
candlelight bouncing off the mirrors. 
would be magic.” 

During his work in the decorat 
arts pavilions, Despont was asked 0) 
consult on the fabrics and finishes fe 
the other galleries. His rooms for 
display of everything from Renaissamt 
sculpture to Dutch paintings incorp 
rate dark-tinted plaster, richly tex 
wallcoverings and spare oak molding 
The effect is uncluttered but luxurious 

“Tt’s always about light, the transitio 
between vertical and horizontal plane 
and the sequences of space,” says Des 
pont. He sounds like the most moderf 
of architects when he says, “It’s about 
light and space, all of this.” 0 
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ROVOS RAIL’S UNIQUE STYLE OF LUXURY SAFARIS 


Text by Dana Micucet 
Photography by Alain Proust 


T’S A SUNNY AFTERNOON IN PRETO- 
ria, and a group of fifty interna- 
tional travelers has gathered in the 
dining room of the turn-of-the-century 
Victoria Hotel. Sipping tea amid tower- 
ing palms and ceiling fans, they are 
eagerly anticipating a two-day train sa- 
fari through the heart of South Africa to 
the seaside city of Cape Town. 
At the old station nearby sit the vin- 


tage steam locomotive and the twenty 


green-and-cream-colored coaches that 
make up Rovos Rail’s Pride of Africa, 
billed as “the most luxurious train in 
the world.” The brainchild of Rohan 
Vos (thus the name Rovos), the Pride of 
Africa transports passengers in high- 
Edwardian style on various routes 
throughout South Africa. Its meticu- 


8 








lously restored coaches, outfitted with 
twenties- and thirties-style furnishings 
and mahogany paneling, evoke the 
colonial glamour and elegance of pre- 
war rail travel. 

“T wanted to combine the romance of 
train travel with accommodations, cui- 
sine and service of the highest stan- 
dard,” says Vos, a pilot, yachtsman and 







ABOVE: Rovos Rail’s BELow: The booths of 











Pride of Africa passes the car, which dates to } 
Victoria Falls, between 1936, were retained. | 
Zambia and Zimba- “Finding and building 
bwe. Lert: “The obser- _ the carriages was the 


vation car is the most most fun,” Vos says. 
popular spot on the The center server is 
train,” says the rail’s used for books and for 
owner, Rohan Vos. storing games. 





entrepreneur who built his fortune im) 
the automobile parts business and imy 
real estate. “Traveling on Rovos Rail 189 
like being in a time warp. We’ve tried toy 
re-create the ambience of an English 
men’s club of the early twentieth century, 
but with attention to modern comforts. 9 
Rovos Rail grew out of Vos’s desire) 
twelve years ago to build a vacation car 
avan of two or three carriages for his} 
family. But when he discovered how ex= 
pensive it was to tow his wife and four 
children around the country in his hotel 
on wheels, South Africa Railways sug=)) 
gested that he sell tickets. So Vos, who) 
had no experience with trains or tour} 
ism, spent the next few years in his air) 

plane scouring the countryside for old” 
coaches and locomotives, either rescu- | 
continued on page 80° 








































continued from page 78 

ing them from scrapyards or purchasing 
them from the railways and from indi- 
viduals who had converted them into 
restaurants and residences. 

By 1989 Vos and a small team of arti- 
sans and laborers had rebuilt enough 
coaches to launch his first commercial 
train. Now Rovos Rail operates two 
trains of twenty coaches each, 
of which date to the twenties and thir- 
ties. Both have thirty-six suites and 
can accommodate up to seventy-two 
passengers. 

[he company also runs one of the 
world’s oldest commercially working 


yuilt in 1893. Dubbed 


steam locom¢ TN s. | 


liftany, it’s one of four vintage locomo- 
tl itter Vos’s children. (Since 
South Africa Railways has been gradu- 
ily eliminating coal and water replen- 
ishment facilities, Rovos Rail also uses 
di sel ind el Cu locomot ves on por- 
tions of its journeys.) 

But it’s not only steam power that 


makes Rovos Rail unique. Its spacious 


S() 


half 


suites are considerably larger than those 
on other luxury trains such as the Ori- 
ent Express, the Royal Scotsman and 
South Africa’s Blue Train. “The train is 
an expression of my own taste,” says 
Vos. “I designed it as an extension of my 
house. I’m very tall, so I wanted every- 
thing to be roomy, from the large beds 
to the baths in each suite.” 

But with its original gear, Rovos Rail 
can’t compete with these other trains 
on a technological level. And that’s part 
of its charm. “Running a steam train 
in Africa is not like running a Swiss 
watch,” Vos says with a laugh. “A bumpy 
ride adds to the nostalgia.” 

Train manager Peter Winterbottom, 
along with several hostesses, greets 
guests with flutes of South African 
champagne as they board the Pride of 
\frica. A bottle of champagne, fresh 
fruit, an itinerary and a note from Vos 
welcome guests to their mahogany- 
paneled deluxe suites. The suites are de- 
signed for either double or twin beds 

continued on page 82 


ABove: “Besides be- 
ing the oldest, it’s the 
prettiest car in our 
fleet,” says Vos of the 
1911 dining car. The 
carved pillars are teak. 


BELOow: Guests enjoy 
Continental cuisine 
served with South 
African wines. Vos’s 
wife, Anthea, helped 
design the interiors. 
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the lush southern Garden Route to 
Knysna, on the Indian Ocean. Every | 
July Rovos Rail embarks on its longest | 
journey—a twelve-day “Edwardian Sa- | 
fari” from Cape ‘Town via Victoria Falls 
to Dar es Salaam, in Tanzania. The trip | 
includes various off-train excursions |) 
in Zimbabwe, Zambia and Tanzania. A |) 
four-day tour to Namibia, in southwest- |) jy 
ern Africa, will begin in 1998. The train | in 
is also available for private charters. a 
It’s the dining cars, however, that tru- 4 jy 
ly transport one to another era. A brass § ( 
gong announces each meal, beckoning 4 ji) 
guests to two opulently restored car- 
riages. The more formal carriage, dat- 
ing to 1911, displays fluted teak pillars 
and arches, mahogany tables and tassel- 
tied draperies, which combine to create - 
an Edwardian feeling. | 
In the 1935 dining car, a former res- | 
taurant in Johannesburg, plush booths, | 
mahogany paneling and square chrome- 
fitted ceiling lights ensconce diners in 


it to a private game reserve; and along i 














“The train rolls along Lerr: Hanging near BELow: “We cut out 

at about thirty-five the bed in one of the the end of the carriage 
miles an hour so you royal suites are prints to create the observa-_ | 
can see, hear and of paintings by L. E. tion platform,” says | 


smell the landscape,” 
says Anthea Vos. 
Asove: The lounge 
car was converted 
from a sleeper. 


Turner and Montague _—_- Rohan Vos. Borrom: 
Black done between The Pride of Africa 
1925 and 1934. A re- steams through the 
frigerator is stowed Eastern Transvaal en 
beneath the table. route to Mozambique. 




















continued from page 80 toric diamond rush town of Kimberley, 
and have a small lounge area with two _ the site of one of two off-train excur- 


upholstered chairs and a compact re- sions on the Cape Town route. F 
frigerator; a closet; two full-length mir- From the windows of the suites the if. 
rors; and a bath complete with hot South African landscape can be seen in i 
showers, hair dryers and shaver plugs. all its beauty, changing dramatically ik 


The four royal suites aboard each from vast grasslands and the arid bush 
train are larger than the deluxe suites of the Karoo to majestic mountains and 
(172 versus 118 square feet) and, of vineyards stippled with thatch-roofed 
course, more expensive. Outfitted with Cape Dutch houses. 

Victorian claw-foot bathtubs, they bear In addition to its Cape Town route, 
the names of Vos’s wife, Anthea, and _Rovos Rail offers tours to Victoria Falls, 
Victorian-era South Africans such as_ bordering Zambia and Zimbabwe; 
Cecil John Rhodes, who founded the — through the Eastern Transvaal to Kru- 
De Beers mining company in the his- ger National Park, which includes a vis- 








COURTESY ROVOS RAIL 
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subtle Art Déco style. Fresh flowers, 
Rovos Rail china and old mismatched 
silverware dress the white-clothed tables. 

“Our idea was to indulge guests in an 
atmosphere of colonial elegance,” says 
Anthea Vos, who helped with the interi- 
ors. She chose heavy fabrics that could 
withstand the soot and wear and tear of 
train travel. “While I’ve used a lot of 
floral patterns, the look is more Edwar- 
dian than Victorian. Overall, the interi- 
ors are both refined and cozy, not too 
formal so that guests can relax.” 

Complementing Rovos Rail’s sophis- 
ticated accommodations is the Conti- 
nental cuisine. Beef Wellington and 
South African kingklip fish with shrimp 
sauce are served with the finest South 
African wines. Fresh fruits, pastries, ce- 
reals and eggs to order are available for 
breakfast. (The fare includes all meals 
and drinks.) 


The observation car has a mahogany 


bar, lamp-lit booths and the cane-and- 
rattan furniture that was popular during 


colonial times. On the glass-enclosed 
observation platform, the buzz of ex- 
citement that filled the train as passen- 
gers boarded gives way to an aura of 
peaceful well-being. 

“There are no televisions, radios or 
newspapers on the train because we want- 


ed to revive the art of conversation,” 


Says operations manager James Dall. 
“Trains allow you to experience the 
landscape and really feel the essence of 
a country in an unhurried way.” 

Much of the splendor of a Rovos Rail 
journey is owed to its service. A staff of 
up to twenty-four caters to every need, 
whether it’s breakfast in bed or a wine 
refill. “We try to anticipate the concerns 
of our guests,” says Rohan Vos. 

It hasn’t always been a smooth ride 
for him, however. “It was touch and go 
for several years,” he says. “But I’m per- 
sistent, and I have a bit of pride. I don’t 
like to lose.” 

Judging from passengers’ smiles as 
the Pridé of Africa comes to a halt 
in Cape Town, Rohan Vos has accom- 
plished his mission. 0 


For more information, contact Rovos Rail, 
PO. Box 2837, Pretoria 0001, South Af- 
rica; telephone 27-12-323-6052, fax 27- 
12-323-0843, E-mail rovos.rail@pixie.co.za. 
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HARLES AND RAY EAMES’ NEUTRA APARTMENT 


LIVING WITH TWIN LEGACIES OF CALIFORNIA DESIGN 


Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Tom Bonner 











E LIVE IN ONE OF THE 

newest houses in Califor- 

nia,” wrote Ray Eames al- 
most fifty years ago, describing the 
apartment in west Los Angeles that 
Richard Neutra designed in 1937. She 
and Charles Eames resided there for 
most of the 1940s. They had met at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art in 
Michigan, were married in 1941 and 


drove to Los Angeles to launch one of 


the most inventive design practices 
of the century. 

For the Eameses, the airy hilltop 
apartment was a workshop/laboratory 
as well as a retreat, “offering moments 
of calm and rest and pleasure at the be- 
ginning and end of each day,” as Ray 
wrote. Neutra had provided “a beauti- 
fully clean and simple shell [that] im- 
poses no style on the tenants, but leaves 
them free to create their own surround- 
ings through color, texture, use of area 
and equipment needed for everyday life 
and activities.” In 1949 the Eameses 
moved on to the steel and-glass house 
they designed for themselves in Pacific 
Palisades, taking with them an idiosyn- 
cratic array of objects they had acquired 


continued on page 86 
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Asove: Writer Michael 
Webb’s 1937 Neutra 
apartment in Los An- 
geles was occupied in 
the 1940s by furniture 
designers Charles and 
Ray Eames (above left). 


a 





BreLow: Webb’s sit- 
ting room houses an 
Eames molded ply- 
wood chair, two Alvar 
Aalto armchairs and 

a tubular metal sofa 
by Gilbert Rohde. 
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continued from page 84 
or made and leaving a blank canvas for 
future occupants. 

That’s what I liked most when I came 
here nineteen years ago, camping out 
in the luminous white space and assum- 
ing that I, too, would soon move on. 
The abundance of light and good pro- 
portions were enough in themselves 
—a blessed release from the claustro- 
phobia of an old, dark house in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The 1994 earthquake spared 





the apartment and spurred me to cele- 
brate the different traditions of mod- 
ernism it stands for. 

Over the past three years, with the 
encouragement and advice of C heryl 
Brantner and other interior designers, 
I’ve redecorated the apartment as a trib- 
ute to Neutra and the Eameses. The 
goal was to foster a dialogue—enriched 
by personal memories and enthusi- 
asms—between those giants, weaving 
together metal and wood, angles and 
curves, plain and colored surfaces, and 
finding the connections between them. 
White stucco walls, ribbon windows 
with silver trim and a wood-strip floor 
provide the frame, dense foliage the 
backdrop. 

Neutra likened his houses to ma- 
chines in a garden: cutaway boxes with 
transparent facades and_ projecting 
planes that reached out to embrace the 
landscape. The Eameses loved what ma- 
chines could do for them, but in the first 
years of their practice, they molded 
wood with their hearts and hands as 
generations of artisans had done before 
them. That fusion of craft and mecha- 


continued on page 88 
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AsBove Lerr: Webb in 
a Frank Gehry chair. 
Asove: A 1946 Eames 
screen, Philippe Starck 
chairs and an Eileen 
Gray chrome table 
define the dining area. 


hi 
F uni i 


BreLow: The bold col- 
ors in the bedroom 
recall the de Stijl 
movement. Mackin- 
tosh Hill House chair. 
Engraving by Alain 
Combier, 1988. 
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CHARLES AND RAY EAMES’ NEUTRA APARTMENT 


continued from page 86 

nization provided a cue for the furnish- 
ings: a curvilinear steel-framed sofa that 
Gilbert Rohde designed in the same 
year as the apartment, tautly curved 
birchwood armchairs that Alvar Aalto 
fashioned a few years before, and the 
molded plywood (LCW) chair that 
launched the Eameses’ reputation in 
1946. These classics are set off by two 
other Eames pieces: the molded ply- 
wood leg splint that was stamped out in 
huge numbers as their chief contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and the folding 
screen of 1946 that resembles a rippling 
curtain. Each of these pieces was origi- 
nally a daring new venture, and each ex- 
ploits technology to achieve a growing 
subtlety and complexity of form. 

The splint and LCW chairs were con- 
ceived in this apartment and mocked up 
with the aid of the “Kazam!” That was 
Charles’s affectionate name for a home- 
made press he built and installed in 
the spare bedroom to create compound 
curves in hand-glued plies—an achieve- 


ment that had eluded other designers. 
Early on, prototypes were shaped to 
the Eameses’ bodies—which helps ex- 
plain their mix of grace and comfort 
—before being fabricated on industrial 
presses. Their shapes and the folds of 
the screen are echoed in a cluster of 
Finnish glass vases by Aalto, Kaj Franck 
and ‘Timo Sarpaneva. 

At the opposite pole are mementos of 
the machine age: 1930s posters for 
streamlined automobiles and ocean lin- 
ers, a sketch for the mile-high city of 
Fritz Lang’s science fiction epic Metrop- 
olis and a recent aluminum sculpture by 
Carlo Borer, a Swiss artist who is in- 
spired by airships. These generate forms 
that are repeated around the room—in 
pyramidal lamps by Isamu Noguchi and 


Joseph Shuldiner, a vintage light shade 


and bowl of spun aluminum and Eileen 
Gray’s chrome-and-glass side table, 
which embraces an Aalto stool, the cir- 
cular tops overlapping to suggest an 
eclipse. Sallie Trout, a young southern 





California designer, created an alumi- 
num cabinet for tapes and cassettes that 
she enhanced with sanded swirls and 
whimsical drawer pulls. 

The dining area complements the or- 
thogonal room. I replaced the rectan- 
gular top of Le Corbusier’s airplane 
table, with its base of ovoid metal tubes, 
substituting a truncated oval of glass 
that plays off the sensuous curves of 
Philippe Starck’s Louis 20th chairs. A 
smaller version of the same bowed top 
is employed for a low table with a 
brushed-chrome skid base. Streamlined 
kettles, models of prewar automobiles 
and the Eameses’ House of Cards are 
lined up as a decorative frieze be- 
neath the window. 


The apartment has always had vene- | 


tian blinds—at least since 1938, when 


Julius Shulman photographed Neutra 


visiting Luise Rainer, the first occupant 


—and they filter the sun that pene- | 


trates the room early and late, glint- 
ing off polished surfaces and creating a 





Feel the supple leather, the hand-finished wood 
and the freshly laid asphalt. 
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CHARLES-AND RAY EAMES’ NEUTRA APARTMENT 


play of shadows and reflections. Black 
bookshelves on one side of the room 
contrast with white units on the other. 
Between them is a grid-patterned rug 
that pulls the disparate elements to- 
gether and subtly echoes the green of 
foliage and the purplish reds of uphol- 
stery and dining chairs. Nolli’s map of 
Rome offers another kind of geom- 
etry: a dense checkerboard of solids 
and voids that charts routes through 
the old city. Black-and-white photo- 
graphs by Henri Cartier-Bresson and 
Willy Ronis recall fond memories of 
Parisian street life. 

Neutra had little feeling for color, but 
he tiled one of the baths in iridescent 
blue, and that provided an excuse to 
abandon tonal restraint for a moment. 
His contemporaries in Weimar Ger- 
many and the Netherlands used bold 
colors to articulate the planes of their 
buildings, so I had the walls and ceilings 
of my bedroom painted in the de Stijl 
palette of primary red, blue and yellow, 


which is set off by the anthracite car- 
pet, silver-gray blinds and white walls 
beyond. A blue chest, a red-covered 
sofa, a Navajo rug and a Mackintosh 
chair seem to vibrate within this in- 
tense color field. 

To complement the blue bathroom 
tiles, ’ve added a sauna stool with a tilt- 
ed horseshoe seat and four splayed legs. 
Inspired by peasant craftsmanship, this 
supremely practical, rough-textured 
object was created in 1951 by Antti 
Nurmesniemi, one of the great Finnish 
designers. In the office next door, a 
sixteen-foot run of polished ash ply- 
wood occupies the site of the Kazam!, 
creating a work surface that accommo- 
dates several projects at once and still 


leaves room for a fledgling collection of 


turned wood bowls. Sculptural, modern 
chairs play off the sisal carpet and ex- 
pansive shelving; a sea fan wraps around 
the functional ceiling light in a refer- 
ence to the Eameses’ love of tumble- 
weeds, which they brought home from 


the desert and suspended like mobiles. 


Japanese prints and naive paintings 


from Brazil animate this tranquil room. 

The black-and-white kitchen once 
overlooked the ocean. Later buildings 
have blocked the view, and so, to dis- 
solve this unwanted foreground, I’ve in- 
stalled squared translucent glass that 
evokes the wall of glass blocks in Pierre 
Chareau’s Maison de Verre. And, to in- 
corporate another well-loved feature of 
Paris, the terrace is furnished with tradi- 
tional French park chairs. Sitting there, 
among the treetops, I reflect on how 
Neutra’s machine has been swallowed 
up by its garden, and how the house that 
was new when the Eameses moved in 
has become one of Los Angeles’s more 
recent Historic-Cultural Monuments. 
What hasn’t changed in sixty years is 
what matters most: the harmony of 
scale and proportion and the sense of 
openness to nature and to the cooling 
ocean breezes that still flow through 
at sundown. U 





athletic 32-valve InTech™ V-8 at your disposal? Either way, maybe you should consider getting your hands on the new front-wheel-drive 


Continental. For more information, visit wwwlincolnvehicles.com or call. 1 800 446-8888. 


he new Continental from Lincoln. What a luxury car should be. 

















A MICROCHIP ADDS NEW DIMENSIONS TO OUR ELECTRONIC TOYS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


IVEN TO MONSIEUR 

and Madame four 

peters, two florins, 
value eight and a half mou- 
tons, wherewith to buy a 
pack of cards,” it says under 
the date of May 14, 1379, in 
the account books of Johan- 
na, duchess of Brabant, and 
that of her hubby, 
Wenceslas of Lux- 
emburg. 

Thus, long before 
Nintendo, there were 
interactive games in 
the homes of the rich 
and highly placed. 
The poor and lowly 
placed didn’t have too 
much time for games 
until late in the last 
century, but, rich or 
poor, it’s games for 
everybody this holi- 
day season, for 1997 
is the year of MMX. 
Ads for MMX tech- 
nology are every- 
where. What, you may 
ask, is MMX? It’s a 
new microchip that 
turns your workaday 
PC into a jolly, whiz- 
bang entertainment 
machine. Indeed, this 
may be the Christ- 
mas we feel so over- 
bowled and irritated 
by electronic diver- 
sions that the more impa- 
tient among us may be tempt- 
ed to smash those beeping, 
twinkling, honking, bonking 
things and order the children 
to their rooms. 

It was ever thus with in- 
teractive games. There isa let- 
ter written in 1061 by Saint 
Peter Damian to Pope Alex 
ander IT in which he scolds a 
bishop, no less, for ‘sport{ing] 
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*TIS THE SEASON FOR MMX 


away thy evenings amidst the 
vanity of chess...” This holi- 
day season, electronic chess, 
doubtless popularized by 
IBM’s Deep Blue’s defeat of 
the world’s chess champion 
last spring, ought to be more 
of an occasion for a fall from 
grace than ever the holy man 
could have imagined a thou- 
sand years ago. But it is 
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MMX, not electronic chess, 
that may send the whole fam- 
ily off seeking to be shriven 
for its cyber-sins. 

If MMX doesn’t quite 
move the personal comput- 
er to the point of perfec- 
tion, the improvements in 
speed, graphic clarity and de- 
tail, three-dimensionality and 
sound quality will pop more 
than one 


eye. | might say 


they were astonishing, if we 
weren't jaded by so many 
previous improvements that 
we take them as routine of- 
ferings that we are owed in 
our regal capacity of King 
Konsumers. 

Vince Thomas, the con- 
sumer programs manager for 
Intel, which has brought 
M MX to the world, bursts 





out with enthusiasm over 
what his company hath 
wrought: “Wow! If you were 
a PC gamer, seeing this ap- 
plication you'd go, ‘Wow! 
This is incredible!’ If you 
were a player of console 
games like Nintendo or Sega, 
you'd say, ‘Wow! It’s amaz- 
ing that this is on a PC be- 
cause it’s just like Sega or 
Nintendo.” In other words, 






































now there are no electroni 
special effects at the gam 
arcade that you can’t ge 
on the home computer, a sit 
uation that some paren 
may lament. 

Down through histor 
until twenty-five years ago 
interactive games—be the} 
dice, dominoes, whist, bridgi 
and checkers; parlor game 
such as Monopoly 
Scrabble and Twent 
Questions; or ancien 
Edwardian games lik 
Nellie Bly—mean 
interacting betwee: 
people. Then 
world changed. Alon, 
came Pong, the fir 
game that gave you 
a choice of playin, 
against a person or; 
dumb machine. 

Pong and _ subs 
quent generatior 
of home electrons 
games were plugge 
into the back of th 
TV. They still 
For the uninitiate 
the game equipme 
costs somewhere | 
the neighborhood 
$200, plus the gam 
themselves, whi 
come in the form 
cartridges insert 
into the control be 
which is wired to th 
TV. Until MMX, a 
game ona PC could con 
pare in speed, graphic deté 
and overall realism with th 
games played on the dedi - 
cated game equipment 0! 
fered by Sega, 3DO and Nin 
tendo. Now, all of a sudder 
there is no qualitative differ- 
ence between a game played 
on a dedicated machine and 
one played on a PC. And 


continued on page 92 
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From Hollywood to Main Street, 

it’s being heralded as the 

. beginning of a home entertainment 
Ss» revolution. It’s called DVD Video. With 
| a digital picture that’s better than laser disc, 
ind state-of-the-art digital audio, DVD is destined to change your 
home into a, well, you get the picture. Now movies meet the digital 
ige. And Philips Magnavox is there to help make the introductions. 


DYD DVD Video from Philips Magnavox. 
| Technology for the heart, the spirit and the imagination. 
/ 
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Let make things bette 
PHILIPS (YX Wien 


© 1997 Philips Electronics North America Corporation 
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continued from page 90 

So, like it or not, this is going to be an 
MMX Christmas. All the major man- 
ufacturers—Gateway 2000, Compaq, 
Dell, Hewlett-Packard and more—are 
offering machines with, as the advertis- 
ing puts it, “MMX technology.” In 
times past, these electroleaps forward 
appeared first on the most expensive 
machines, which cost $3,000 and up. 
Not this time. For Christmas 97, MMX 
is being offered on personal computers 
costing half as much. 

A computer—say, one of those Gate- 
way machines that come in the black- 
and-white cow box—looks splendid 
with a fat red ribbon around it, sit- 
ting under the Christmas tree. How- 
ever, as much as the kids may want 
the latest thing, families cannot keep 
shelling out money every time Silicon 
Valley gets a new idea. The pattern has 
been that new idea equals expensive 
new machine unless there is a nerdy 
child in the household who can soup up 
the present PC. 

This time it may be different. Intel 
swears it has made it easy for people 
to pluck out the Pentiums from their 
old machines and plop in one with 
MMX. (Given the money Intel spends 
on advertising, I doubt that there is 
anyone over the age of seven in the 
United States who doesn’t know what 
a Pentium is, but should there be such 
a person, let him or her know now 
that the Pentium is the main gizmo in- 
side the computer. Please pardon the 
technical language.) 

For most of us, the thought of open- 
ing the case within which our computer 
lives peels the myelin coating off our 
nerves. Still, Intel insists that you or I 
can perform the operation, evidently 
forgetting how very, very personal the 
personal computer can be. It is said that 
PCs are identical mass-] 
chines, but we who live 


yroduced ma- 
1 them know 
each one is different, captious and tem- 
peramental. Their behavior is less pre- 
dictable than the family cat’s, but Vine 
Thomas reassures us, “If you bought 
your system in the last two or three 
years, you should be fine.” 

Of course, a little package under the 
Christmas tree containing a Pentium 
overdrive, as the gadget with the MMX 


"Thr k a 
Vill 
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is called, isn’t as exciting as a cow box, 
but the difference in cost between the 
two is. The overdrive ‘runs between 
$200 and $350, thereby giving you a PC 
with MMX technology for at least 
$1,200 less than the price of a new 
computer. That should get your lords 
a-leaping, because it’s almost the equiv- 
alent of the new child tax credit for 
many families. 

When Thomas explains it, the drill 
for putting in the overdrive doesn’t 
sound too bad: “Contact the manu- 
facturers of your PC and ask if the 
overdrive processor is right for your 
machine,” he advises. “If they say yes, 
it’s a simple matter of opening up the 
box. There’s a socket that has a little 
lever on the side of it. You pop that 


Now there are 
no electronic special 
effects at the game 
arcade that you can’t 
get on the home 
computer, a situation 
that some parents 
may lament. 


lever up, take the old one out, drop 
the new one in, drop the lever down 
and you're ready to go. That’s all you 
have to do.” 

In anno domini 1397 the provost of 
Paris, alert to the seductions of games, 
published an edict forbidding the or- 
dinary people from playing tennis, 
bowls, dice, cards or tenpins on work- 
days. The fear of fun as a distrac- 
tion from work persists into our times 
and might override a desire for MMX 
were it not for the fact that MMX en- 
dows your PC with the power to do 
things it was never able to do before. 
With the new ie soon to be 

le, it , for instance, use 3-D 


pow ign the interior of your 
living 1 map out your garden. 
It enables the PC to show you-what 


your living room will look like if you 




































reupholster the sofa and get the 
new draperies you were consideri 
Moreover, you can walk through ye 
redesigned room and study it fr 
different angles and under differ 
lighting conditions. 

MMxX brings “very high-power 
rendering capability that was fo 
available only on superexpensive wo 
stations to mainstream desktop cor 
puting,” says Thomas, “so if you want 
walk down to the store now and dr 
two thousand dollars on a PC with 
MM<X technology unit, you'll get wl 
was only available a year ago on we 
stations costing fifty or one hund: 
thousand dollars.” 

Home office PC users, if they ha 
MMxX, will be able to do elegant des 
top publishing for reports, brochures 
what-have-you. For a couple of hu 
dred dollars extra, Intel’s video pho 
software package can also be yours. 
works on an ordinary telephone line, 
a video call costs the same as any oth 
call. Michael Jones, an Intel consultai 
explains: “It’s over a regular telephe 
line, and that telephone line is a) noi 
and b) very small, so we digitize thir 
and then we compress them, and tl 
we squirt them down the wire. Th 
really the power of MMX.” 

The camera for the video phone ¢ 
also be used to take snapshots. MJ 
will improve video editing progra 
There are digital home video came 
on the market, but they are in 
$3,000-and-up range. Unless you 
the kind of person Electroland calls 
“early adopter,” you might do wel 
stick to still photography. 

Digital photography requires no fi 
but there are darkroom tricks you 
play on an image in a computer t 
were impossible before. Once aga 
wasn’t that long ago that those 
could be performed only on expen: 
machines using difficult-to-master p 
grams, but no more. Thanks to p 
grams like Kai’s Power Goo and 
Photo Soap ($50 or less), quicker th 
you can say Donner and Blitzen, y 
can put donkey ears on Dad. 

Whether or not you're into Goo, t 
MMxX sleigh this year will probab 
have something for you. 0 
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olor, texture and quality of 
smoke are buf a few of the ways 
of distinguishing one great cigar 
from another. Yet, it’s the cigar’s 
distinctive label which helps recall 
its special features, and sets if 
apart. Likewise, the unique labels 
created by the Brother P-Touch® 
-Electronic Labeling System let you 
make the more legendary things 
in your life most memorable. 


for the P-Touch that suits 
your needs, visit one of these 
exceptional retailers: OfficeMax, 
Office Depot, Staples. 


= 





latcyamtaic-igareuicelarel Corporation: Sommerer NN ® Brother Industries, Ltd., cece tae 


Nintermerelan] 


Humidor and cigars courtesy of Grand Havana Room, New York, Beverly Hills and Washington DC. © Grand Havana Enterprises 














‘RAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


MIAMI, SCOTLAND, CAPE COD, FLORENCE, BEL-AIR... i 
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ENGLAND 


® Luton Hoo 

In 1767 the third earl of Bute 
commissioned Robert Adam to 
expand Luton Hoo and had Ca- 
pability Brown design the park- 
land. Robert Smirke, the archi- | 
tect of the British Museum, 
made further changes in the 
1830s. The last extensive reno- 
vations of the Neoclassical 


house occurred when South 
African diamond magnate Sir | 
Julius Wernher bought the es- | 
tate in 1903 and hired Mewes | 
and Davis, designers of the Ritz | 


in London. Wernher’s great- 
grandson Nicholas Phillips, 
who was the duke of Edinburgh’s 
godson, inherited the 1,500- 
acre estate in 1973. The proper- 
ty is about 30 miles north of bi 


London and has no public rights- 
of-way. £25 million ($40 million). | 


Andrew Hay, Knight Frank; 44- 
171-629-8171. 





MIAMI 


Arquitectonica 
blue porthole offers a 
glimpse of the interior 
courtyard and lap pool of the 
Pink House in Miami Shores, 
Florida (AD, Sept. 1992), the 


first joint effort of Arquitecto- 





nica partners Laurinda Spear and 
Bernardo Fort-Brescia. Spear 
describes the 1977 project as “a 
modern architectural expression 
perfectly suited to its environ- 
ment and situation.” The trop- 
ical-hued International Style 
exterior appeared in Miami Vice. 
The living room is fronted bya 
massive double-height wall of 
square windows opening onto 
Biscayne Bay. $983,000 


Rob Schechter, Gerard Internation 
al Realty: 305/672-1300. 
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MANUFACTURE 
DE MONTRES 
NEUCHATEL 
SWITZERLAND 


BERTOLUCCI 
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BEZEL AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL DIAL 







SET WITH DIAMONDS. 


TRADITIONAL 


THE RITZ CARLTON: RANCHO MIRAGE & LAGUNA NIGUEL 
FASHION ISLAND: NEWPORT BEACH 
(714) 721-9010 






UTime Company Inc. Sole Distributor for the USA 1-888-UTIME WC 1-888-884-6392 
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Nothing can compare 
to the elegant hand-crafted 
look and feel of 18 karat gold jewelry. 
Italian design. 


Italian craftsmanship. 





Available at 


Steve Patis 


JEWELRY 
PLUS 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Toll Free (888) 500 GEMS 


For information and the name of the Uno A Erre retailer nearest you, please call (888) 959-GOLD. 
Visit our website at www.unoaerre.it. 





“Look for this symbol of 


a fine Italian master. 
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Appreciation of Time 


STORES AND FINE JEWELLERS WORLDWIDE 


advertisement Cre 


CHARLES GARNIIR 


PARIS 











STEN CE 19:0 1 


Not only is this striking, Swiss-made CYMA 
“Signature” at home in the boardroom or at 
the beach, it also offers luxury, ba 

undeniable quality and 


year-after-year sl, 


accuracy. 







Case 


J \an Jewelry Creations combine grace 
ee and romance in these diamonds, 
platinum and 18k gold feather pins. 


These hand-crafted superb quality pins were 


manufactured exclusively for Saks Fifth 1 re: Karat Gold 
ns Avenue and are available at selected stores. ° ae 
Designer Origina 


To see the collection 
x Take Note: Elegant gift choices for the at a store in your area, call 


e holidays—Ventura, UTime Bertolucci, Gori & : I 
Zucchi, Fendi, CYMA and Garnier. Toll Free 1-888-CGPARIS 





J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 


Life-Size Bronze Sculpture 





“SUMMER THINKING” BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 





CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ROME, ITALY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MONT PELERIN, SWITZERLAND 


AVIARA FOUR SEASONS AND COMMUNITY, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 
A 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
































DURSTON SAYLOR 
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SCOTLAND 


ir Thomas Burnett, who 
SZ. laird of Crathes and 
Muchalls between 1619 and 
1653, completed Muchalls Cas- 
tle in Scotland in 1627. A tablet 
on the wall acknowledges the 
work by Burnett, to whom, it 
was later written, “must go 
most of the credit for the mag- 
nificent plasterwork decoration 
inside the castle, for there is no 
finer adornment of its kind in 
Scotland.” Located just south of 
Aberdeen on about five acres 





NEW YORK 


five-story Manhattan town 


house with a Regency-style 
fagade was completely modified 
by George Dandridge (AD, 
May 1994). An art gallery that 
occupied the second floor en- 
abled the designer to convert 
the space for an art collecto1 
who wanted to highlight his 


canvases and sculptures. “The 


96 


COURTESY SAVILLS 


lighting was there, but we creat- 
ed something special,” says 
Dandridge. “Three or four 
coats of paint were troweled on 
so that it’s almost like glass 
when you touch it, but it’s very 
matte and provides an interest- 
ing background for art.” On the 
top floor are an exercise room 
ind a library with a south-facing 
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terrace. The dining room (above 


left) overlooks a two-story so- 
larium/media room (above). 
Large doors in the glass wall 
can be opened to a Zen garden 
that “creates a quiet oasis,” says 
Dandridge. $6.9 million. 


Edward Lee Cave, Edward Lee 
Cave, Inc.; 212/772-8510. 
continued on page 98 


with views to the North Sea, the 
ten-bedroom castle has been 
used as a hotel since 1993. The 
great hall on the first floor re- 
tains its elaborate heraldic ceil- 
ings and overmantel, ornate 
strapwork friezes, modeled 
coats of arms, pendant bosses 
and two mantels with the royal 
arms. £650,000 ($1 million). 


Ruaraidh Ogilvie, Savills; 44- 
1356-622-187. 





LEAVE YOUR 
PRECONCEPTIONS 
AT HOME 
(OR THEY MAY GET RUN OVER). 





THE 98 CATERAS HAVE ARRIVED. 


THE CADDY THAT ZIGS.. 


STARTING AT $29,995 
TOTAL MSRP OF #30,635 INCLUDES %640 DESTINATION CHARGE -~* 





i) CADLLILAG Tax, license and optional equipment extra. For the authorized 
® Catera dealer nearest you, call |-800-333-4CAD 
© 1997 GM Corp.All rights reserved or visit us at www.catera.com. 
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TIM LEE 


HUDSON VALLEY 


® John Burgee 

his is my first property 

that I built from scratch,” 
says John Burgee of his week- 
end house in the Hudson Valley 
(above). “I drew every line and 
did all the detailing myself.” 
The architect, who was partners 
with Philip Johnson, completed 
Perelandra Farm in 1993. “I 
spent so much time in Tuscany 
and Carrara getting stone for 
other buildings. The rolling 
hills and woodland of the prop- 
erty remind me of Tuscany— 


tile roofs, ocher and terra-cotta, 





stucco and stone. But it’s not a 
classical type of structure.” The 
front octagon, with a copper 
roof, has multiple doors that 
open to a 180-degree view 
(right). A sailboat weathervane 
sits overhead. “I got rid of my 
boat when we moved inland. 
There’s cherry woodwork, port- 
holes, and the railing has bub- 
bling-glass details to bring the 


boat onshore.” $2.4 million. 


Heather Croner, Heather Croner a. 
Real Estate; 914/677-9822. - ~ 











CAPE COD 


| eee here as a small boy. I 
come here now to recharge 
my battery,” says the owner of 
an estate on Wychmere Harbor, 
Massachusetts. The late-18th- 
century main house is a tradi- 
tional shingled Cape Cod with 
fireplaces in most rooms, in- 
cluding the master bedroom 
and guest suites. “The crown 
jewel,” says the daughter, “is 
not the main house or the four 
outbuildings but the two boat-, 
houses,” which have access to 
Nantucket Sound through a 
deep-water channel. Adds the 
owner, “It’s difficult to buy 
land abutting the harbor. It 
doesn’t change hands, it goes 
from generation to generation.” 
$1.675 million. 


Tom Peterson, T. H. Peterson Real- 
ty; 308/432-1220. 
continued on page 100 

















“Wisdom outweighs wealth.” 


Sophocles, 495 - 406 B.C. 


(Why not have both?) 


You know how to create wealth. Merrill Lynch knows how to preserve it. For individuals with $5 million 
or more in investable assets, Merrill Lynch has established a dedicated team of relationship managers who 
provide customized strategies to preserve and enhance your wealth. 


With Merrill Lynch, you have one of the world’s leading investment banks working for you. 
Our global resources, experience and insight provide you with unparalleled underwriting and M&A 
expertise, as well as the help you need to preserve and expand your personal or family fortune. 


Our team of specialists can show you smart ways to minimize your taxes. We're experts in creating and 
implementing financial strategies, from trust and estate planning to charitable contributions. 


We offer innovative strategies customized to fit your goals and objectives. Our advice is based on your 
investment needs — whether youre leasing a jet, purchasing real estate or financing an art collection. 


Let us show you how the resources and strength of Merrill Lynch can work for you, the wealthy investor. 
Contact Donna Curry, Director, Private Advisory Services, at (609) 282-3640 to discuss our exclusive service. 


Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


©1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET | 
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FLORENCE 


arold Acton wrote in Great Houses of Fontanelle was enlarged and decorated in its | 

Italy that in the 15th century Cosimo _ current mode. Bookshelves set behind a log- | 
de’ Medici “recognized the precocious ge- gia and a coffered-wood ceiling are featured | 
nius of Marsilio Ficino and took him into in the drawing room (bottom). Ten acres of 
his household.” To provide the philosopher _ terraced grounds and gardens surround the | 
and linguist with a peaceful retreat and to villa, while a neo-Gothic-style chapel sits 
“add brilliance to his house,” Medici gave nearby. Cosimo wrote in one of his last let- 
him Villa le Fontanelle (below), near the pa- __ ters to Ficino: “Yesterday I came to... 
tron’s own villa, Careggi. It was there inthe  Careggi, not to cultivate my fields but my 





hills above Florence that Ficino translated soul.” 8 million Italian lira ($4.6 million). 
Plato’s works for the first time ever into a 
modern language. In the 18th century Le Giorgio Piccini, Studio Piccini; 39-55-6 53-1229. 
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Call or write for your 
catalogs today! 


301 Pleasant DrivesDallas, TX 75217 
(800) 398-1199*FAX (214) 398-1293 






NATIONWIDE DELIVERY * To THE TRADE 
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DECK THE HALLS. 


Fa la la la la 
la la la la. 


This year, you can make 
holiday homes noticeably 
more welcoming with the 
hard-to-find flowers and 
extraordinary bouquets from 
Calyx & Corolla. Unlike 


other flower companies, all 


flowers will be 


sent direct from 
our growers by 
FedEx to arrive 
fresher, last longer, and 
make a flower lover's 
holidays all the warmer. 
To order our flowers, or to 
receive a catalog, please call 
1-800-800-7788. Or visit us 


at www.calyxandcorolla.com. 


COROLLA 


The Flower Lover's Flower Company. 
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NICK SPRINGETT 


BEL-AIR 


Fay Wray 

Fe star Fay Wray moved 

into a 1937 Tudor-style 
house in Bel-Air, California 
(above), in 1941. The actress be- 
gan her long career in silent 
films and rose to fame in 1928 
with Erich von Stroheim’s Wed- 
ding March. Best known for her 


role in King Kong (1933), she 
worked with such leading men 
as Gary Cooper and Spencer 
Tracy. Wray, who had previous- 
ly lived in an English-style 
house in Hollywood (AD, April 
1994), purchased the Bel-Air 
residence with her second hus- 
band, Academy Award-winning 





screenwriter Robert Riskin. 
During their marriage Wray 
retired from acting but made a 
comeback doing character parts 
in the mid-1950s. The gated 
estate’s long drive leads to ter- 
raced gardens, a motor court 
and the half-timbered facade of 
the main house. The entrance 
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FOR A DEALER NEAREST YOU PLEASE CALL | 


OR VISIT NOBLE’S WEB SITE AT WWW -benoble.com 


hall and library are wood-pan- 
eled. High ceilings and leaded- 
glass windows define much of 
the public area. A guesthouse 





sits between the pool (above) and : 


the tennis court. $4.95 million. 


Ron de Salvo, Douglas Properties; 
310/777-6233. Bl 









NOBLE COLLECTION” 















Your source for museum quality 
ictions. 
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Philadelphia 
High Chest of Drawers 






The American rococo style demanded 
extraordinary skill of the carver. Such was 
found in Philadelphia where the original of this 
exceptional high chest was crafted between 
1765 and 1780. Kindel Furniture Company 
has reproduced this chest with meticulous 
accuracy. Detail-oriented traditional elegance 
resounds in this reproduction; the intricacy of 
the central cartouche, the delicacy of the 
tympanum’s acanthus leaf and scroll network 
and the symmetry of design have all been 
captured by Kindel craftsmen. 






















The honor of representing manufacturers of museum quality reproductions 
has been a source of great pride to Glabman’s. We offer the following to an ever-growing 
number of knowledgeable collectors: 







KINDEL FURNITURE - the exclusive furniture licensee for the Winterthur Museum, Irish 
Georgian Society and the United States National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
BAKER FURNITURE - Stately Homes of England, Scotland and Ireland; Historic Charleston; 
Colonial Williamsburg; and Stately Homes of Russia. 

E.J. VICTOR - Newport Historic Collection authorized by the Preservation Society of Newport 
County, R.I. 


Furniture and Interior Design 







BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * E. J. VICTOR * JOHN WIDDICOMB * HANCOCK & MOORE * MORRIS JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 








COSTA MESA WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA WEST LOS ANGELES 
3089 Bristol Street 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 
south of San Diego Fwy. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake south of Olympic Blvd. 










(714) 540-3822 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (310) 479-7383 





FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 







































































No, wait, there is no gas. mee 


| | Step on the gas. 
Step on the accelerator. 


| There you go, instant motion. 





Straight through where first and second and third gear used to be. 
And you get the feeling that if you don’t let up, w 
1] this thing will keep going forever. 


This thing called the electric car. 


| EV1. From General Motors. ) - 
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The Finest Vintage & 
Contemporary Wrist & Pocket Watches 
Watchmakers & Jewelers for Three Generations 
West Hollywood, California ¢ Aspen, Colorado 
Second Time Around Watch Company 


8840 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, CA 9004€ 
Phone (310) 271-6615 e¢ Fax (310) 271-1473 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA Secluded and private 
in prestigious Montecito, this classic 1920's Mediterranean 
estate on over three acres echoes the grace of a bygone era. 
The estate features 4+ bedrooms, 5 baths, a spacious guest 
house and lavish landscaping with exotic trees, romantic 


reflecting ponds and rose gardens. $3,995,000. 


STEVE SLAVIN ESTATES DIRECTOR 


The Prudential/Jon Douglas Company * Santa Barbara/Montecito 


(805) 565-8828 


McMullen’s Japanese Antiques 


Since 1970. 300 tansu of all types. 
Architectural and garden art, hand painted screens, 
scrolls, pottery, folk arts, kimono and textiles. 


———— eo 


— 


A special 3-day Seminar on the Arts of Japan will be 
held in Ojai February 20-22nd. Call for Reservations 


VENTURA * OJAI * SOLVANG * PHONE (805) 646-9608 


Urbane Pin 


18 karat & Platinum 


23161 Ventura Boulevard ¢ Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
818-223-8900 





GU SICAL JEWELRY BOXES 


ae) Mas 
CP ha inlaieembicat ~s 
jewelry boxes in exotic woods, 
laYabatecou<iar=el ohvavat-mabalo-ie ©) lem /AVeyulel 
artisans in Sorrento, Italy. 


RENAISSAN CE 
486 First STREET, SOLVANG * 805-688-6222 


Dealer inquiries welcome 


ASIAN ART ANTIQUES 


8923 BEVERLY BLVD., WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA90048 
TEL 310-859-3844 FAX 310-859-3957 


OLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 


California’s Premier Multiple-Dealer 


Antiques Gallery 


ATE. 
ears 


One of the Finest Selections of 
Quality Antique Clocks in the Country 


486 First STREET, SOLVANG ” 805-688-4774 


daniel gihbings 
Jewelry 
2 EAST DE LA GUERRA * SANTA BARBARA « CA 93101 


PHONE: (805) 962-8851 * FAX: (805) 962-3051 





The moat unique ug in exitence! 
M. Mehraban Rug Gallery 


500 N. La Cienega Blvd. (at the corner of Rosewood & La Cienega B 
West Hollywood, California 90048 


800.784.7199 or locally 310. 657.2300 





LIQUIDIATIONS AND CONSIGNMENTS 


















illiam IV, highly carved mahogany and Pair of louis XIV style carved walnut & George II style burled walnut and walnut 
sotched mahogany sideboard, Circa needlepoint arm chairs, Circa 1890-1910, banded chest on stand with fine detail & 
335, height 54”, length 82”, depth 29”, height 51”, width 29”, Depth 23”, net color, Circa 1890-1900, net price $5,500. 
et price $11,000. price $4,500. 











fo > ae) 

ouis XV provincial fruitwood buffet Pair of Majolica cherub wall brackets, Louis XV provincial walnut commode, 
jith plate rack, Circa 1780. Upper half appox. 60 years old, net price $3,000. Circa 1780, net price $8,500. 

ps some restoration. Height 77”, Width 

4”, Depth 24”, net price $4,500. Since 1904 a) oe 





y 
NI CHO LS ON S We buy or take on 
| AN TI QUES consignment fine antique 


furniture, paintings, accessorted.\ 
362 North Coast Highway 


Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-4820 





rench 3-panel leather screen in pale yel- Louis XIV style walnut marble-top occa- Charles X gilt bronze mantle clock, Circa 
»w and salmon, late 19" Century net sional table. Circa 1920.Height 19”, 1825, net price $ 3,100. 
ice $2,000. Width 28”, Depth 17”, net price $1,000. 


























Timeless Beauty of 


fi Natural Slate: 





AMERICAN 
SLATE 
COMPANY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 
Seattle 206/938-3718 
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GENGHIS KHAN 


1136 MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO, CA 92110 TEL: (619) 275-1182 


702 CENTER DRIVE, SAN MARCOS, CA 92069 TEL: (619) 747-1131 











Your most Introducing the 
powerful Stratford Custom 


Tailored Loan 
partner 
*Land- 


deleel you 80% of price 
are buying, [me 


construction- 


building eye g 90% of costs 
. ‘Remodels- 

remodeling 100% of costs 
ra | lateyeats 1S ‘Na income 


Qualifiers 
oltre (ontelon 


Loans to 

3 million 

Call 
1-888-273-0122 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW JEER GRAD 
CHEROKEE 59 LIMITED, THE WORI# 
FASTEST SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE, 


With more leather, more luxury features, and q 
power than any Jeep vehicle ever built, the new C 
Cherokee 5.9 Limited is an oasis in a cold, harsh vi 

The exclusive new interior features rich st 


| 

| 

/ 

», Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. | 
‘ | 





fer that covers everything from the heated front you incredible traction on all types of surfaces. 

6 to the door trim panels to the armrests. A 10- Contact us at 1-800-925-JEEP or www.jeep.com 
ker, 180-watt Infinity Gold™ stereo system surrounds and start exploring Earths most remote places. 
with beautiful music. And a brand-new 5.9 litre 

norsepower V8 engine takes you from O to 60 mph 

)}remarkable 7.0 seconds. Of course, its biggest Jeep 

ury is still the Jeep four-wheel drive technology. 

maring the exclusive Quadra-Trac» system that gives Pree Rsk S/O NL.Y “O'N E 
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IN MANHATTAN 


THE FASHION DESIGNER’S 


CAROLYNE ROEKHM 


INOTO)MV RO) ES Os bs RONG 6) 2 
Interior Design by Mica Ertegun and 


Chessy Rayner of MAC II 
Text by Aileen Mehle 
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PRECEDING PaGes: “We had to tear 
down walls to create the living room’s 
says Mica Erteg 
the Manhattan apartment she de- 


signed with her MAC 


openness,” un of 


II associate 


Chessy Rayner for fashion designer 


Carolyne Roehm (opposite above). 
Clarence House fabric on Russian 


chairs, foreground, from Sotheby’s. 
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f one’s dwelling place is 
indeed 
the who lives 

there, Carolyne 
Roehm, her 
glamorous Manhattan apart- 


might 


person 
then 
ensconced in 
ment, well be re- 
garding her own image—as 
through a glass brilliantly. It 
is hard to imagine any other 
place so very, very Carolyne. 


© =m 
ie ay 
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Not that the luxurious nest 
was easy to come by. The 


best of ever rything seldom is. 


Before she discovered what 
she wanted in one of New 
York’s most exclusive and 
desirable buildings, Roehm 
looked at sixty-five—that’s 
sixty-five—apartments, town 
houses and lofts. She scoured 
the city from East Side to 








Were 


West Side and back again. 
She contemplated the late 
Rudolf Nureyev’s flashy flat 
at the venerable Dakota. She 
almost bought the East Side 
quarters of Baron and Bar- 
oness Guy de Rothschild— 
lush, plush, almost pompous, 
furnished a la Napoleon III 
with beaucoup de fringe and 
brocade. The one thing she 


‘THE ONE THING SHE 
KNEW SHE COULD NOT 
Sib PEE POR WAS “BEING A 
PARK AVENUE MATRON.” 


BELOow: Antique terrestrial and ce- 
lestial globes flank a bronze of Mar- 
cus Aurelius on a marble stand set 
before a living room window, which 
offers an expansive view of the East 





| Asove: An 1860 portrait of Mme 
de Jurewicz by Winterhalter over- 
looks the living room. The circa 

_ 1740 Dutch‘carved and gessoed 

| mirror is from Florian Papp. Brun- 
| schwig & Fils pillow plaid. Scala- 

| mandré striped fabric on Swedish 
chairs. Clarence House leopard- 

| print velvet on Irish ottoman. 


knew she could not settle for 
was “being a Park Avenue 
matron,” she says. “I wanted 
to break away from the past.” 

Even though she was always 
her own woman, enjoying a 
reputation as a top-tier fash- 
ion designer known for her 
individuality, panache and 
flair, she was determined that 
her former opulent life—when 


River and the 59th Street Bridge. 


she was married to one of the 
richest men in the country— 
would not leave an indelible 
Park Avenue-ish label on her. 
She left all that behind four 
years ago, when she finally 
came upon what she’d been 
dreaming about, a beautifully 
situated apartment with mag- 
nificent views of the East 
River and the Fifty-ninth 


Street Bridge. Of course, it 
needed work. Don’t they all? 
It was time to call in MAC II. 

The noted New York dec- 
orating firm is owned by Mica 
Ertegun and Chessy Rayner, 
two knowledgeable, discern- 
ing women highly respected 
for their taste and superb eye. 
Part of their acclaim comes 
from knowing almost in- 
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An 1851 Empire-style grand piano, 
which was crafted by noted instru- 
ji ment maker Sébastien Erard, com- 
- mands the dining room. At left is 
an 1810 Russian mirror. A circa 
—— et 1823 vermeil wine cistern serves as 
r . a centerpiece. Nancy Corzine drap- 
« ery silk and Scalamandré silk sheers. 


stinctively what their clients 
want Chey have designed 
important houses for impor 


tant people all over the 


I 


vorld, 


oTeal 


and one of. their 
st assets is their crisp 
efficiency. They are friends 
ot Roehm’s and travel in the 
same social circles, SO her 


likes and style were familiar 


to them. ‘They took over, ar- 


chitecturally and cosmetical 


I}2 


ly, bringing to life a romantic 
setting, a perfect fit for their 
elegant client. Roehm re- 
marks that the apartment 
and its radiant vista at twi- 
light make her think of glam- 
orous women in_ bias-cut 
dresses drinking champagne 
(dry martinis?) and flirting 
the night away. 

“I wanted a big open space,” 
says Roehm—and she really 


~ 


got it. Ertegun and Rayner, 
along with their associates 
David Barritt and Mica 
Duffy, knocked down walls, 
creating a spectacular living 
room, large and long, with 
marvelous light. They added 
another floor-to-ceiling win- 
dow to the existing bank, en- 
hancing the already mesmer- 
izing river view. They joined 
the dramatic entrance hall to 


x 


ABOVE Lert: Placed before Sir 
Francis Grant’s 19th-century 
portrait of Lady Lisa and Lady 
Beatrix Legge and their pony in the § 
master bedroom is a mahogany- 
and-brass table with a parcel-gilt 
and ebonized lyre base. The pair 
of painted armchairs are Spanish. 








| 
1 


“She wanted a very romantic, beau- 
tiful bedroom,” says Ertegun. A draw- 
ing by Winterhalter hangs over 

a 19th-century Russian commode, 
at right. Christopher Norman sofa 
fabric and plaid for bed skirt, swags 


and bows. Bennison floral fabric 
| for draperies, walls and bed linens. 


the living room and connect- 
ed it to the dining room as 
well. Just like that, the whole 
picture changed. 

“I love color,” Roehm says. 
“It makes me happy and 
lighthearted.” So the living 
room walls were painted and 
stippled a luminous golden 
yellow, with a pinch of saf- 
fron mixed in. White egg- 
and-dart crown moldings 


were an additional luxurious 
touch. The floors here—and 
throughout the apartment— 
were covered in sisal. “It’s 
younger and lighter than 
rugs and wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing,” says Ertegun. 

The room’s most arresting 
aspect is its ideal balance. 
A fireplace with a tricolor 
Adam mantel anchors one 
end of the space; a circa 1815 


mahogany-and-parcel-gilt 
French bibliothéque, remark- 
able in its immensity, pre- 
sides over the other. Roehm 
saw the massive piece in the 
window of London’s Pelham 
Gallery and, knowing it would 
make a stunning repository 
for her impressive collection 
of antique books, bought it 
on sight. A carved and ges- 

continued on page 195 
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NEW SENSIBILITY 
FOR LONDON 


GIVING A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TERRACE 
HOUSE A CONTEMPORARY SPIN 


Architecture by Sauerbruch Hutton/Interior Design by David Linley Furniture 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Durston Saylor 


he wedding reg- 

istry read, “Olivia 

likes modern; Ste- 

ven likes tradi- 
tional.” She likes bare walls; 
he likes walls crammed with 
paintings. She likes extremes 
of simple or flamboyant; he 
likes moderation. It sound- 
ed ominous, but Olivia and 
Steven Ma did agree on one 
thing: Their terrace house in 
London needed light and 
space. The rooms had been 
built in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when letting light in 
meant letting heat out. The 
house had to become part of 
the twentieth century. 

They talked to several ar- 
chitects, who all suggested 
add-ons. They had some- 
thing bolder in mind. Then 
they saw photographs of the 
loft that husband and wife ar- 
me) bh, chitects Matthias Sauerbruch 
iil Hil A Ha ie and Louisa Hutton had done 

| AA for themselves, and the Mas 
recognized two people who 
understood space. There was 
no more talk of timid spiral 
staircases. 

Nineteenth-century archi- 
tectural niceties—fireplaces, 
baseboards, cornices—were 
removed. All were reproduc- 
tions or in bad condition and 
not worth saving. Walls came 
down, floors came out, and as 
the space opened up, every 
site visit grew more intense. 
“There was a time when we 
could stand in the basement 





Opposite: A Victorian house in ABOVE: “Before we were married, 
London was transformed for I'd hang my paintings thickly, forty 
Steven and Olivia Ma by Sauer- together,” says Steven Ma. “Now 
bruch Hutton Architects, who cre- I’m accustomed to the beauty of 
ated an open central atrium and a empty walls.” In the living room, 
glass bridge. David Linley and Tim Moonlight Landscape, circa 1620, by 
- Gosling designed the sliding panels Aert van der Neer is above Animal 

and the music marquetry screen. Head, circa 1950, by Henry Moore. 
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A CANTILE- 
VERED STAIR- 
CASE SEEMS 

TO FLOAT UP 
‘THROUGH A 
TALL CENTRAL 
ATRIUM. 


and see clear open space all 
the way to the top of the 
house,” says Steven Ma, “and 
we wished we could live in it 
just like that. Then the new 
spaces began to take shape— 
we kept the steel industry in 
business for a while—and 
things got even better.” 
There’s a new entrance 
hall, widening gradually to 
draw visitors in with a gentle 
welcome. There’s a new con- 
servatory-style dining room, 
filling in what had been a 
dank corner of the garden. 
There’s a cantilevered stair- 
case that seems to float up 
through a tall central atrium. 
Sauerbruch Hutton bal- 
anced the light and space 
perfectly. Olivia and Steven 
Ma knew what they wanted 
for the interiors and contin- 
ued on their own. They were 
working from diverse back- 
grounds—she a childhood in 
Taiwan, Brazil and several 
years as a music student in 
Germany; he a childhood in 
California. And they were 
working from a shared inter- 
est in and knowledge of the 
arts—Brueghel to Bieder- 
meier, Ming to Meissen. 


The Biedermeier méridienne “ex- 
plains my taste,” says Olivia Ma, 
who represents musicians. “I like 
things either minimalist or over the 
top.” The music theme repeats in 
the living room’s glass mantel, 
which is shaped like a double bass. 
Over it hangs an oil by Brueghel. 





hee 


Opposite: A square window with a 


circle of frosted glass pays homage 
to I. M. Pei. “I’m traditional by 


' Nature,” notes Steven Ma, “but 


I get very excited about modern 
architecture.” Tucked under a can- 
tilevered staircase is a cabinet by 
Piero Fornasetti and Gio Ponti. 


Their first consideration 
was what to do with a high 
wall that rises through two 
stories in the central hall. 
They were familiar with the 
fifteenth-century marquetry 
room, called the Studiola, in 
the Ducal Palace in Urbino, 
and they admired the furni- 








ture of David Linley. They 
called Tim Gosling, director 
of David Linley Furniture, 
and asked if he could design 
an entire wall of marquetry. 
“Sure, why not?” was his 
game reply, and he drew up 
plans for a tall Venetian 
cityscape. But the problems 





ABOVE: “Dining rooms tend to be 
underused,” says Steven Ma. “Ours 
is my favorite room. Even ona 
rainy day it’s filled with light from 
translucent glass panels.” Near the 
Linley-designed fable and chairs 
are a 1905 Picasso etching and a 
19th-century Nigerian headdress. 
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“The walls were freed of all deco- 
ration to emphasize the paintings 
and the opulent nineteenth-centu- 
ry furniture,” says Olivia Ma (top, 
with Steven and their daughter, 
Lisa Chiara). Above: A Chagall 
print from his Daphnis and Chloe 
suite hangs in the master bedroom. 


RiGut: “A bath shouldn’t be an af- 


terthought—it should be one of the 


most important rooms and should 
be integrated into the bedroom,” 
says Steven Ma, who designed the 
curved wood wall that divides the 
basins. Linley carved the arm of 
the chaise out of solid sycamore. 


proved to be too complex. 


So they thought instead of 


a screen in detailed mar- 
quetry, based on the room 
in Urbino, which would also 
incorporate details particu- 
lar to Olivia. She has a rep- 
utation for working late at 
night, so Gosling designed a 
marquetry owl perched on a 
shelf. She has what her hus- 


band calls “something far be- 


yond a passion for music,” 
has studied and taught piano 
and voice, and works with 


continued on page 197 
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BELow: Thé entrance hall, defined 
by four classical columns, separates 
the dining room and the library. 

The large 1852 portrait in the space 


that process. Actually, it’s a 
lot of fun; you sit around in 
the evenings and just talk in 
general about what you’re 
trying to do, the look, the 
spaces, the flow. One of our 
ongoing disagreements was 
over storage, laundry, closets, 
etc. I thought Anne-Clin- 
ton’s proposals were outra- 
geous, but of course in the 
end she proved me wrong. 

Some things were agreed 
on right away. First, we want- 
ed a single-story house. I’d 
been tired of walking up and 
down stairs all the time. As 
soon as you're about to leave 
for dinner, you’ve forgotten 
your wallet or something and 
have to haul all the way back 
upstairs to get it. A single- 
story house of the footage 
we were thinking of, though, 
would naturally influence 
lot size, so finding suitable 
building property became 
paramount. 

We finally found about an 


is of Groom’s great-grandfather’s 
older brother Thomas Barnes 
Thrower. On the dining table are 
19th-century china and crystal. 


acre, covered with big live 
oak trees surrounded by horse 
farms across from the polo 
field. It wasn’t on the water, 
but that was okay with me. 
On Mobile Bay even small 
lots can go for upwards of a 
million dollars, which, for 
the privilege of getting your 
wharf blown down by a hur- 
ricane every five years or so, 
seemed extravagant. The land 
we found belonged to friends 
who had about thirty seclud- 
ed acres where their own 
house was located—and, even 
better, they had a charming 
old cottage they rented us 
within throwing distance of 
where we'd be building. That 
was an ideal situation. 
Meantime, the house was 
beginning to take shape in 
our minds, first the rough 
floor plan on paper, later onto 
graph paper for scale, and fi- 
nally somebody showed Anne- 
Clinton how to design a house 
by computer drawing. Some- 
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thing I have learned over the 
years is that in the South, with 
the exception of very for- 
mal places, the kitchen is the 
hive of activity, especially at 
parties. So we decided that 
the kitchen would be the 
center of the house and al- 
most all rooms would flow 
directly into it. We vaulted 
the ceiling and drew in sky- 
lights, and it is open on two 
sides to the sunroom and the 
garden room, divided only 
by peninsulas. We wanted 
these areas to be less formal, 
and they are. But then we 
were faced with another set 
of decisions. 

Through inheritances, both 
Anne-Clinton and I have ac- 
cumulated a number of an- 
tiques, and we realized these 
would need a more formal 
setting. I know there are ex- 
perts who will tell you not to 
design your house around 
your furniture, but I think 
that’s ridiculous. These things 
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erans’ reunion attended by Groom’s 
sreat-grandfather, to whom he 
jedicated his 1995 book on Civil 
War history, Shrouds of Glory. 
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have meaning, and you can 


almost feel the ghost of 


Great-grandmother Some- 
body hovering over an old 
piece of rosewood. For the 
most part, we reserved the 
front of the house for these 
pieces, yet instead of creating 
a separate living room, din- 
ing room, entrance hall and 
so On, We decided onone Sspa- 
cious room across the front. 
When you enter, to the right 
is the living room and to the 
left is the dining room, the two 
separated by a wide entrance 
hall with sets of columns and 
a drop ceiling that gives the 
illusion of division while not 
actually cutting off the spac 
es with doors and walls. 


Ceiling height became a 
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factor because of a painting 
I have of my great-grand- 
father’s brother. It’s a full- 
length oil done in 1852, and 
according to the experts, if it 
is not the best, it is at least 
the biggest antiquarian por- 
trait in the state of Alabama, 
measuring almost eight feet 
in height. ’'m not a big fan 
of those sixteen- and eigh- 
teen-foot ceilings you see in 
so many old southern homes. 
In those days they did that 
because it made the rooms 
cooler, but I think it’s more 
intimate with lower ceilings, 
so we settled on twelve feet, 
which seems to work, and 
the old gent, Thomas Barnes 
‘Thrower, hangs memorial- 
ized at the end of our entrance 








“Although the house is new, I tried 
to use as much old material as I 
could,” Groom points out. BELOW: 
At the rear of the house are a gar- 


den room and terrace. Stonework 
around the pool is Argentine slate 
salvaged from a local hotel swim- 


ming pool built in the 1940s. 
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uest bedrooms into 





and I remem- 


hall, his eyes 


ber this from childhood— 
forever glaring directly back 
at whoever is looking at him, 
no matter where you're stand- 
ing. Kind of spooky, but neat. 


Ihe tacade had always 


proved a puzzle. We sort of 


knew what w e wanted and 
spent a lot of time taking pic- 
tures, but somehow it never 
quite came into focus. Then 
one day on a trip to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, we were 
riding down Queens Road, 
and I shouted, “That’s it!” 
[here was a house with more 
or less what we wanted. Sur- 


prisingly, it belonged to the 
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the layout. One, overlooking the 
garden, contains a pair of beds 
from Anne-Clinton Groom’s great- 
grandparents’ cotton plantation. 


parents of our friends there, 
and so we received a photo. 
But that wasn’t quite it, ei- 
ther; something was out of 
whack with the portico and 
columns. Then I saw a pic- 
ture of a house in Atlanta 
that solved the problem. It 
was a big two-story affair, but 
when I folded back the top 
story of the photo, it worked 
perfectly for what we wanted 








and what we got, which I now 
describe as Neo-Greco-Pal- 
ladian Mishmash. 

Next it came time to select 
a builder, probably the big- 
gest decision of them all. I 
am living proof that builders 
can make your life miserable, 
and one thing I kept saying 
over and over was that I 
wanted this builder not to 
like me but to fear me. It 


YOU CAN ALMOS TBE iis 
GHOST OF GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
SOMEBODY HOVERING OVER 
AN OLD PIECE OF ROSEWOOD. 





| 


{ 


turned out I was wrong again. | 
We finally settled on the un- 9) 
likeliest prospect—a lifelong} 
friend of mine, Harvey “Skip” 
Jones. Jones and I had been} 
classmates in military school | 
a hundred years ago, and I 
remembered from those days 
that he was among the bright- | 
est but with an extremely| 
practical side. In the inter- 
vening years he graduated | 
from one of the better col- 
leges in the East, dabbled in 
stockbrokerage and various 
other things and wound up 
sailing his boat all over cre- 
ation, which I thought was a| 


continued on page 196 
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- The bookcase in the author’s that belonged to his great-grand- 
study, full of galley proofs of books _ father during the Civil War is a 
he has reviewed, came from his Forrest Gump poster signed by 
father’s law office. Above a sword the film’s director and stars. 
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SAVORING 
A VIN TAGE 
BORDEAUX 


FRANCE’S RENOW NED CHATEAU 
RAUZAN-SEGLA RESTORED 


f the living room at 

Chateau Rauzan-Ségla 

were a wine, it would 

be a gutsy claret with 
a comfortable bouquet and 
a sumptuous aftertaste. Of 
course, Chateau Rauzan- 
Ségla is a wine, one of the 
fabled growths of the Mé- 
doc, made from the vine- 
yards that surround the 
chateau, just west of the 
Garonne River and a few 
miles from the city of Bor- 
deaux. When the Wert- 
heimer Group, the extended 
family that owns Chanel, 
bought the dilapidated lime- 


Lert: In France’s Bordeaux region, 
architect-designer Peter Marino 
updated and restored the Chateau 
Rauzan-Ségla. “Peter gave the 
chateau its soul back,” says the 
owner. “It was meant to be exactly 
as it is now.” ABOVE: A limestone 
gate leads to the family entrance. 


stone chateau in 1994, its 
wine—though a favorite of 
Thomas Jefferson’s and clas- 
sified as a superior deuxiéme 
cru in 1855—had fallen on 
sour times. To restore the 
good taste of the wine, the 
Wertheimers hired two new 
managers from Chateau La- 


Architectural and Interior Design by Peter Marino, AIA 
Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by John M. Hall 








chateau 1 
Peter M 
“This 
from the heart,” the New 
York-based architect and de- 
signer says of the two-and- 
a-half-year renovation. He 
demolished five buildings, 
built a two-story bedroom 
wing, laid antique parquetry 
floors and refurnished eigh- 
teen rooms with a combi- 
nation of family antiques, 
porcelain objects from the 
Bordeaux market and a few 
pieces from his favorite New 
York City dealers. Marino set 
out to return the chateau to 
what it might have been in 
the nineteenth century—the 
home of a family of Bor- 
deaux merchants plying their 
trade in the gravelly soil 
of Margaux. “This is not a 
grand chateau,” he explains. 
“Don’t think castle, don’t 
think palace. If you were a 
wealthy winegrower, this is 
the house you would have.” 
Originally built in the sev- 


was really a project 


Asove: Apple-rush matting gives 

the new entrance hall—formerly a 
glass-roofed atrium—an informal 
feel. Above the Louis XV com- 


enteenth century, Chateau 
Rauzan-Ségla had been on 
the market for years when 
Marino first saw it. “The 
man who had owned it last 
was an Englishman who dec- 
orated it like something out 
of Absolutely Fabulous,” says 
Marino. “It looked like the 
first floor of Harrods.” Using 
old photographs, he tried to 
re-create the look of the 
chateau at the turn of the 
century. “It wasn’t a case of 
Peter Marino arrives and 
waves his magic wand,” he 
says. “They wanted it to look 
as if it hadn’t been decorat- 
ed.” Marino was also inspired 
by the family’s connections 
to Bordeaux and the nearby 
Atlantic coast. “A lot of Bor- 
deaux has been taken over 
by foreign investment,” he 
notes. “So it was wonderful 
to design a Bordeaux cha- 
teau for a Bordelais.” 

The heart of the chateau 
is the living room, a formal 
French salon. Marino added 
a large casement window at 
one end and hung the walls 
and windows with a claret- 


mode, which, like many of the 
pieces, was bought at Paris’s Marché 
aux Puces, is an André Bauchant 
oil. The bergéres are Louis XV. 





In the living room, Marino added 

a large window and introduced a 
linen print based on an 18th-centu- 
ry document fabric for the walls 


and windows. A Luca Ferrari oil 
hangs above a bureau a cylindre by 
Riesener. Napoleon III fabric is 
on the sofa in foreground. 








“Tt made 
the room come alive,” Says 
Marino’s associate Frank de 
Biasi, who made ten trips 
from New York to Bordeaux 
during the renovation. The 
room is divided into three 





“The rooms are what a family 
would want rather than something 
grand,” says Marino. Anovr: Her- 
ringbone-patterned floors extend 
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areas, punctuated by two 
eighteenth-century Ushak 
carpets and a nineteenth- 
century Beshir. Near the 
new window, a set of four 
Louis XV fauteuils covered 
in an eighteenth-century doc- 
ument fabric faces an am- 
ple sofa. “There are lots of 
places to perch,” de Biasi 
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from the living room into the li- 
brary, which features a painting by 
Giovanni Paolo Pannini. The ma- 
hogany screen is from Florian Papp. 


points out. Against one wall, 
a bureau a cylindre by Ries- 
ener stands below a painting 
of allegorical figures. At the 
center of the room are blue- 
and-white porcelain lamps 
that were probably made by 
Jules Vieillard—one of the 
nineteenth-century ceramists 
who made Bordeaux famous 


OpposiTe: Marino covered the din- 
ing room walls with straw matting 
from Southeast Asia and had it 
stenciled with a grape motif. The 
limestone fireplace dates from the 
18th century. The giltwood mirror 
and the marble urns are Louis XV. 
Ushak rug from Doris Leslie Blau. 
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Cabinets line the billiard room up- 
stairs. “We opened up the ceiling 
to give the room more space and 
light,” Marino explains. The desk 
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rape? 
ing 


is 19th century. The armchairs are 


covered in antique French shawl 
fabric. Sisal carpet from Patter- 
son, Flynn, Martin & Manges. 
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for faience and porcelain. 

When Marino had the 
living room’s silvered wall 
sconces wired, he discovered 
a matching chandelier made 
by the silversmith J. E. Cald- 
well. “Caldwell was a con- 
temporary of Tiffany, at a 
time when Americans were 
building houses to look like 
French chateaus,” Marino ex- 
plains. “Now this chandelier, 
designed to look like a chan- 
delier in a French chateau in 
New York, is in a French 
chateau in France.” Oppo- 
site the fireplace, armchairs 
in red French damask flank 
a sofa upholstered in a Napo- 
leon III drapery fabric. “The 
desks are from the father, 
the books are from his grand- 
father—I had lots of family 





pieces to work with,” Mari- 
no says. “We live in a coun- 
try where when somebody 
dies you can’t wait to get to 
Sotheby’s. In France people 
have everything their father 
and grandfather had.” 

The living room opens 
onto the library, where fami- 
ly books share wall space 
with a painting by Giovanni 
Paolo Pannini. At the win- 
dows, Marino hung panels of 
antique Indonesian ikat fab- 
ric. The Bordelais style re- 
flects influences from En- 
gland, which prospered with 
the wine trade in the region. 
On the other side of the li- 
brary, Marino tore out a 
glass-roofed atrium built by 
a previous owner and de- 

continued on page 197 





ABOVE: The blue bedroom is in was built in the 17th century. The 
a two-story wing designed by Ma- tapestry-upholstered side chairs 
rino, who incorporated the same are Louis XVI. The plaid drapery 
materials used when Rauzan-Ségla _fabric is from Pierre Frey. 
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Stone pillars that Marino found lo- 
cally mark the garden entrance to 
the chateau, which is flanked by 
about 120 acres of vineyards. Ona 
1787 visit, Thomas Jefferson or- 
dered ten dozen bottles of Rauzan- 
Ségla wine. Madison Cox was re- 


sponsible for the landscape design. 




















































Ido Rossi was a poet 
of the ordinary, an 
artist of the com- 
y mon, an architect 
who took the forms and sym- 
bols of everyday life and ele- 
ted them to the profound. 
Though he lived in Milan, 
what more natural place for 
Rossi to work than Seaside, 
e village on the Florida Pan- 
handle that was built from 
scratch to demonstrate the 
virtues of traditional town 
planning? At Seaside, which 
has grown gradually over 
the last sixteen years from 
plans by Andres Duany and 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk and 
now includes work by several 


architects whose names are 
¥ 


A Seaside, Florida, retreat designed 
y Aldo Rossi fits the late archi- 
fect’s description of his work as an 
exploration of the ordered geom- 

try of simple form and the human 
hemes of memory, change and eter- 
nity.” OppostreE: Doric columns give 
le porticoed entrance a formal cast. 


ARCHTTECTURE 


Architecture by Aldo Rossi Studio di Architettura 


Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Steven Brooke 








very nearly household words, 
the goal of every architect is 
to do more or less what Rossi 
did all the time: to celebrate 
tradition in such a way as to 
make of the familiar some- 
thing magical. 

Yet for all the closeness of 
his own ideas to the ethos un- 
derlying Seaside, Rossi had 
not designed a building in 
this tiny, high-profile town 
until Don and Sarah Rein- 
hard, a couple from Tallahas- 
see, Florida, recently com- 
missioned him and his New 
York-based partner, Morris 
Adjmi. They hired Rossi, they 
admit, not because they were 
aware of his reputation but 
because they had agreed when 
purchasing their beachfront 
lot at the edge of the village 
to choose an architect from 
a list of five prominent de- 
signers prepared by Seaside 
developer Robert Davis. Al- 
though Don Reinhard, a vice- 
president of an investment 
management firm, knew lit- 


SEASIDE SYMMETRIES 


ONE OF ALDO ROSSIS LAST PROJECTS WAS 
A PAEAN TO SMALL-TOWN LIFE IN FLORIDA 








tle about architecture, he and 
his wife, a lobbyist, embarked 
on due diligence, reading 
books and interviewing the 
architects from Davis’s list. 
“There was a feeling we want- 
ed, and Aldo and Morris were 
the ones who we thought 
could make what we wanted 
real,” Reinhard comments. 
“When they came to Sea- 
side and walked around the 
town with us, we knew we 
were right—Aldo understood 
completely what we were 
trying to do.” 

What the Reinhards had 
in mind was a bit unusual, 
given the strong design con- 
trols that Seaside imposes as 
a means of maintaining a con- 
sistent look. The first thing 
Don Reinhard said to Rossi 
was that he was hoping for 
“something that was differ- 
ent—in the spirit of Seaside, 
just not the same as every 
other house,” he recalls. “We 
wanted it to be playful but 
also to have some connec- 


tion to a southern-type house, 
with columns.” In other words, 
the Reinhards were not in- 
terested in one of the ami- 
able, slightly cute clapboard 
cottages that are the bread 
and butter of Seaside. Their 
house would have a bit more 
zest, a bit more presence and 
a lot more openness to the sea. 

Nothing could have pleased 
Rossi and Adjmi more, since 
Rossi never followed prece- 
dent literally: His work is 
remarkable for the way in 
which it subtly transformed 
common shapes and symbols 
without replicating them. And 
while Rossi was charmed by 
Seaside, he expressed some 
concern with the sweetness 


ABovVE: A pair of barrel-vaulted 
carports impart depth to the street 
facade, whose symmetry is under- 
scored by the four palm trees 
flanking the entrance walkway. 
Pilasters frame twin columns 

and extend past the roof, forming 
the front corners of the deck. 
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“Our objective was to create a dis- 
tinctive house by reinterpreting 
southern architectural traditions,” 
says Morris Adjmi, Rossi’s partner. 
Design elements include the vernac- 
ular—wood siding, pitched roofs 
—and the classical—the carports’ 
arches and the pilaster capitals. 


of much of it—“Very nice, but 
a little Disney, no?” he said 
to Adjmi. It was Don Rein- 
hard’s requirement that his 
architects use the forms of 
traditional architecture as a 
starting point rather than as 
a finishing one that made 
Rossi feel that working there 
would, in fact, be a comfort- 
able experience for him. 

The house that Rossi and 
Adjmi created for the Rein- 
hards is one of only three 
completed Rossi buildings 
in the United States, which 
alone would be enough to 
mark it as a notable event in 
recent domestic architecture. 
With Rossi’s sudden death 
late last summer as the result 


of an automobile accident 
near his country home in 
Italy, the Reinhard residence 
is likely to take on even great- 
er significance: It is the last 
house that the architect saw 
through to completion. 

Rossi could not have asked 
for a more suitable work of 
remembrance. If the Rein- 
hard house lacks the mov- 
ing power of his great works, 
such as the San Cataldo Cem- 
etery in Modena, Italy, or the 
floating theater he designed 
for the Venice Biennale in 
1979, it exemplifies his ability 
to balance a kind of cartoon- 
like joy with a sense of depth. 
This house is playful with- 
out being coy, warm without 
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being sweet. And amid Sea- 
side’s many variations on the 
vernacular southern cottage, 
Rossi managed to cast his 
net wider and offer some al- 
lusions to more grandiose 
southern building types. It 
is not every architect who 
could gently nod to Tara in 
an environment inspired by 
cracker cottages and not ap- 
pear either condescending 
or out of place, but such was 
Rossi’s gift. Like the aristo= 
crat who speaks more easily 
to the ordinary folk than the 
arriviste ever could, Rossi's 
work possesses both dignity 
and humility, in equal mea- 
sure. His genuine love for all 
that he saw around him en- 
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“Seaside is far away... both actually 
and conceptually,” Rossi remarked. 
Asove: The skylit main stair rises 
from the entrance hall to the sec- 
ond-floor bedrooms and the roof 
deck. Lerr: The house opens to the 
sea rather than to the street; the 
roof deck furthers that orientation. 


ROSSI COULD 
NOT HAVE 
ASKED FOR A 
MORE SUTTABLE 
WORK OF 
REMEMBRANCE. 





“Instead of closed-in, beach cottage 
rooms,” Don Reinhard says, “Aldo 

and Morris gave us generous spaces 
that flow.” Asove: In the living area, 
whose furnishings Sarah Reinhard 

coordinated with Gary Cooper, earth 
tones dominate. Brown Jordan bar- 
stools. Bulthaup kitchen cabinetry. 
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abled him to weave together 

different architectural lan- 

guages and make of them 

something whole, something 

his own. 

For all the Reinhards talked 
about opening to the ocean 
instead of focusing inward, 
they knew their residence 
had to belong to Seaside, to 
feel a part of it and not look 
as if it had been dropped in 
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from somewhere else. Even if 
they had wanted to, the town’s 
notoriously tough design re- 
view board wouldn’t let any- 
one, even Aldo Rossi, go too 
far. And the consistent tone 
of Seaside’s architecture was 
one of the things that had at- 
tracted them to the town in 
the first place. If they broke 
away too dramatically, why 
bother to build there at all? 


The couple ended up nam- | 
ing their house Variance— 





because, as Don Reinhard says, | 


“we were always asking for | 
variances from the Seaside 

design code.” Almost all of | 
them were approved by the | 


review board, which was con- | 
vinced that Rossi had cap- | 
| 


tured the spirit, if not always | 
the letter, of the town’s stan- | 


dards. It was the architectural | 
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} rather than the urban design 
} portion of the code that Ros- 


) si and Adjmi sought to modi- 


_ fy; no onequarreled with Sea- 
side’s dictate that this house, 
like every other in town, be 
firmly oriented to the street. 

The exterior details of the 
Reinhard house are classi- 
cal but simple and stripped 
down; as in all of Rossi’s struc- 
tures, the power comes large- 


ly from the bluntness of the 
massing. Che house sits four- 
square and solid, bigger than 
a bungalow, smaller than a 
mansion, and the facade seems 
to look one moment like a 
little house that has put on 
airs and the next like a grand 
one in reduced circumstanc- 
es. This ambiguity gives the 
building the haunting sense 
of being at once childlike and 





Rossi, who was based in Milan, 
described the Reinhard residence 
as his response to the “idea of the 
American house.” Top Lert: The 
tilework on the floor of the kitchen 
is a Rossi design. Top Ricut: He 
continued the house motif in the 
tiled wall of the powder room. 


ROSSI NEVER FOLLOW ED PRECEDENT 
LITERALLY: HE SUBTLY TRANSFORMED COM- 
MON SHAPES WITHOUT REPLICATING THEM. 





“We wanted the interiors to focus 
on the views rather than draw at- 
tention to any single piece of furni- 
ture or art,” Sarah Reinhard says. 
“That nothing should stand out was 
Aldo’s intention too.” ABOVE: The 
master bedroom, like the rest of the 
second level, has a cherry floor. 
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Rossi’s renderings are celebrated 
for their evocative quality. Top: The 
architect’s original design for the 
street elevation shows the archways 
that would evolve into protruding 
carports. ABOVE: His early scheme 
for the rear elevation had decks 
running the length of a flat roof. 














ABOVE: The rear, ocean facade 
is more densely massed than the 
front, with allusions to southern 
plantation houses. On the first 
floor, the guest bedrooms each 





have a private porch that joins 

the screen porch at the building’s 
center. Lert: The house lies on 
the town’s western edge. A pedes- 
trian walkway parallels the sea. 





monumeptal, joining it in a 
crucial way to a theme of Ros- 
si’s work. 

The Reinhard house is sym- 
metrical: Dual porches face 
the beach, and the street fa- 


cade has a pair of two-story 


Doric columns flanking the 
front door. Vaulted carports, 


rather than the trelliswork 
that typically plays the role 
of garage, dominate the en- 
tranceway. And though the 
pale blue-gray wood siding 
is vertical, not horizontal as 
in most of the houses, none 
of these elements make the 
building any less neighbor- 


ly. Indeed, they combine to 
give it a subtle rhythm that 
few Seaside residences pos- 
sess, and to tie it, more ex- 
plicitly than most, to this 
part of the twentieth century. 
Unlike the architect Walter 
Chatham, who in an earlier 
Seaside house pushed the en- 
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velope of the architectural 
code toward an overt mod- 
ernism, Rossi held back, tak- 
ing an obvious delight in 
sending mixed signals as to 
how modern he wished the 
Reinhard house to be. In the 
end, it joins hands more com- 

continued on page 198 
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A SAN FRANCISCO 
STATE OF MIND 


BOLD FORMS IN STONE, WOOD AND METAL 
DEFINE A RESIDENCE ON RUSSIAN HILL 


Interior Design by Ron Mann 
Text by Pilar Viladas 


good designer is 





nothing if not opin- 

ionated, and most 

would prefer to start 
a project from scratch, with 
the house as a clean slate. 
Sometimes, however, the 
slate is not so clean, and what 
is needed is subtle correc- 
tions rather than an eraser. 
Such was the case in a San 
Francisco duplex apartment. 
Ron Mann, whose design 
sensibility can safely be de- 
scribed as bold, was asked 
by the clients, Robbie Wil- 
liams and Reverdy Johnson, 
to work with what many 
designers would consider a 
daunting amount of existing 
furniture. But Mann was un- 
fazed. With his usual direct- 
ness, he says, “I was brought 
in to help put the house 
together.” 

It didn’t hurt that Mann 
and his clients were on the 
same philosophical wave- 
length on the issue of what 
to put together. Williams 
shares the designer’s passion 
for ancient and tribal art; 
she collects Himalayan and 
Viexican masks and Moroc- 
can and Ethiopian jewelry, 
among other things. “The 
first time Ron came to the 
house, we discussed film, 
ethnography and fashion,” 
she reports. And for John- 
son, whose work as a real es- 
tate attorney often involves 
him in environmental issues, 
VMann’s well-known prefer- 
ence for recycling materi- 
als such as old timbers and 
stone was good hews indeed. 
“The last thing my husband 
wanted,” says Williams, “was 
a precious designer. Every 
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Photography by Charles S. White 








object Ron uses has had an- 
other life.” 

The container that would 
hold Mann’s orchestration 
of existing and new objects 
was a good one. Its elegant- 
ly proportioned first-floor 
living and dining rooms each 
have a large bay window, and 
Mann decided to bleach their 
oak floors and paint their 
walls a pale gold color that 
he christened “travertine.” 
In these spaces, Mann began 
to edit the clients’ furnish- 
ings—but gently. “Ron is ex- 


Ron Mann introduced his distinc- 
tive style and signature materials— 
recycled timber and steel—to Rob- 
bie Williams and Reverdy Johnson’s 
San Francisco apartment. ABOVE: 
In the entrance hall, Mann stands 
near rustic French barstools, a 
French commode from Niermann 
Weeks and a Mexican mirror. 


Though usually responsible “for 
the total design of a space,” Mann 
worked with some of the couple’s 
pieces. RiGuT: Peter Rogers’s The 
Quest, 1981, is above the living 
room mantel. A Philippine burial 
jar lid sits on a low table by Mann, 
which was crafted by Wayne Pahl. 
J. Robert Scott sofa fabric. 
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Lert: A 19th-century Mexican 
mask, a 1985 self-portrait by Ted 
Kuykendall and an early-20th-cen- 
tury carving from Timor rest on 
the dining room console by Mann, 
who used the owners’ dining table 
and chairs. The table skirt fabric is 
by Louise La Palme Mann. 


ABovVeE: “The penthouse was emp- 
ty,” says Mann of the upper floor. 
“Though I did everything in the 
room, it was important that it blend 
with the other spaces.” A wrought 
iron lamp and stands holding sand- 
cast brass plates line a Douglas-fir- 
topped table, all by Mann. 


tremely forthright but tact- 
ful,” explains Williams. “He 
never insisted on getting rid 
of anything.” 

Ultimately, Mann balanced 
the existing pieces with his 
own inimitable designs. “Ron 
would come over and say, 
‘Let’s go shopping,’ but a 
conventional shopping trip 
was never what he had in 


mind,” says Williams. “One 
day he showed up with slabs 
of wood in the back of his 
truck.” Sure enough, those 
slabs—of burl nutmeg—be- 
came the top of a sculptural 
low table. Its base is made 
of stones taken from Mann’s 
Sonoma County farm, which 
sits in the crater of an extinct 
volcano. “I live in a natural 
stone quarry,” he notes. 
Mann’s signature pieces 
create a pronounced sense of 
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IN COMPARISON 
WITH THE 
LIVING ROOM 
BELOW, THE 
PENTHOUSE 
SEEMS MOODY 
AND DRAMATIC. 


Lert: For the penthouse, which 
serves as a library as well as a place 
to entertain, Mann made a sofa 

out of salvaged Douglas fir and a 
screen from fruit-drying racks. 
African sandals, a papier-macheé In- 
dian box and a Thai offering tray 
are on his Cor-Ten steel tables. 


Asove: Mann used a single slab of 
California redwood to create the 
master bedroom’s headboard. “It’s 
canted at an angle for reading com- 
fort,” he says. Etchings from Gor- 
don Cook’s Headland Series hang 
near a finial. The bed linens and pil- 
lows are by Louise La Palme Mann. 


scale and reinforce the idea 
of natural materials. The 
base of the dining room 
console table is made from 
bleached Douglas fir timbers 
that were salvaged from a 
bridge. In the master bed- 
room, the headboard is fash- 
ioned from a massive redwood 


slab that is mounted on 
wrought iron straps. An aus- 
terely beautiful primitive 
wood chair from the Philip- 
pines (“I love to use those 
chairs,” says Mann), ancient 
threshing stones from Ma- 
jorca and a section of tree 
trunk hollowed out to hold 
curly-willow branches are a 
few other illustrations of 
Mann’s taste for the emphatic 
gesture. “Ron never measures 


anything,” says Williams, “but 


the proportions are always 
right.” But for Mann, that is 
just doing what comes natu- 
rally: “’m a master at place- 
ment,” he says, without a hint 
of self-aggrandizement but 
with all the assurance of a 
man who knows his craft. 
The upholstered furniture 





in these rooms supports 
Mann’s monochromatic pal- 
ette, and for that, textile 
designer Louise La Palme 
Mann, Ron’s wife, offered 
invaluable expertise as well 
as striking fabrics. “The light 
in the living room changes 
constantly,” explains Williams. 
“Ron and I struggled over 
cream colors for the fabric, 
but Louise came in and said 
that the fabric needed a bit of 

continued on page 198 
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yprevior Design by Luis A. Rey and 


Viontgomery of McMillen Inc. 


em 7 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


ON TOP OF 
THE WORLD 
IN NEW YORK 


TRADITIONAL GRACES 


FOR A SKYSCRAPER APARTMENT 


OVERLOOKING THE CITY 


o describe this 


Inc., had been hired to deco- 


11,000-square- 

foot penthouse du- 

plex as “fit for a 
king” would be well-nigh re- 
dundant, given that it already 
is the home of Stubbs’s ma- 
jestic Portrait of the Royal 
Tiger. The creature on can- 
vas, ferociously composed 
and almost life-size, is as in- 
delible an image of its spe- 
cies in art as William Blake’s 
lines are in literature. Here on 
the fifty-first floor of one of 
Manhattan’s premier mod- 
ern buildings, Panthera rega- 
fis can be found “burning 
bright,” its “fearful symme- 
try” framed, its force barely 
contained (depicted reclin- 
ing at the mouth of a cave, 
the animal is the very picture 
of latent litheness). 

“Right after he bought the 
painting in London, the own- 
er sent us its dimensions, 
asking where we thought it 
should go,” says Dale Mont- 
gomery, who, with Luis A. Rey, 
his colleague at McMillen 


“They wanted it to be very tradition- 
al,” says Luis A. Rey, who designed 
his clients’ Manhattan apartment 
with his McMillen Inc. associate Dale 
Montgomery. RiGcut: The living 
room window frames the skyline. 
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rate the apartment. The de- 
signers suggested the vast 
entrance gallery, but for that 
space the client turned out to 
have something even more 
sweeping in mind. “He’s very 
taken with Napoleon, and he 
had this ten-foot-long Meis- 
sonier battle scene in his 
office that he wanted trans- 
ported to the gallery, but when 
it wouldn’t fit in the elevator, 
he allowed us to hang the tiger 
there instead,” says Mont- 
gomery, adding, “The portrait 
was too powerful for any other 
wall, really—as is, it consumes 
the room.” (The prime spec- 
imen that sat for Stubbs con- 
sumed far more than a room 
—a present from Lord Clive, 
the governor of Bengal, to the 
fourth duke of Marlborough, 
it proceeded to outeat every 
other animal in the latter’s 
menagerie at Blenheim Pal- 
ace, devouring roughly sev- 
enty pounds of meat a week.) 
Until fairly recently, the , 
owner, a businessman widely 


Marvin Alexander Swedish sconces. 
Lacquered low table, Florian Papp. 
Scalamandré rust chair and pillow 
fabrics. Wallcovering, Jim Thomp- 
son. Lee Jofa light-toned fabric. 
Old World Weavers drapery fabric. 
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described as the iconic cor- 
porate raider of our time, 
had been operating from an 
estate in Westchester Coun- 
ty; in Manhattan, he had only 
a three-bedroom penthouse 
duplex to his name. One day 
he decided to go house hunt- 
ing. “We looked at major 
town houses and at impor- 
tant apartments on Fifth and 
Park,” his female companion 
recalls, “and then we came 
back to our own small apart- 
ment—it was a beautiful sun- 
ny afternoon, and we looked 


a 


Opposrre: “The dining room accom- 
modates a large dinner party, but 

Ws intimate in feeling,” Rey notes. 
Young Boy Holding a Portfolio, 1760, 
y Frangois-Hubert Drouais hangs 
above a George III sideboard. Clar- 
ence House wallcovering and fabric 
on the Sotheby’s Sheraton chairs. 


out the window at the spec- 
tacular cityscape and we said 
to each other that we loved it 
right where we were.” So when 
the identical duplex abutting 
the owner’s was offered for 
sale a short while later, he 
snapped it up. And now he 
has six bedrooms instead of 
three, two limestone-clad 
terraces instead of one, and 
the end-all power view—the 
AT&T, Sony, Chrysler, GE 
and Citicorp buildings are 
well within his ken. 

“To be all the way up there 


on a blustery winter night 
and see the industrial steam 
coming off the tops of those 
buildings is very Flash Gor- 
don,” says Loren Dunlap, 
an artist and architectural- 
designer friend of the own- 
er’s. Dunlap, in his own 
words, “worked out the redo 
of their digs—conceptual- 
ized the architecture and de- 
veloped the floor plan, the 
sight lines and the traffic 
patterns of the apartment.” 
What he did, in effect, was 
take a couple of undistin- 








guished duplexes and make 
them feel like a single (not 
to mention singular) resi- 
dence—like one thing in- 
stead of two things. “I gave 
them the skeleton, and then 
it was up to Luis and Dale 
to put as much fat on it 
as they saw fit.” For Rey 
and Montgomery, the chal- 
lenge loomed large: to estab- 
lish a traditional apartment 
in a resoundingly contempo- 
rary building. 

To begin with, they blocked 
out parts of the big windows 


ABOVE: “We broke up the seventy- 
five-foot-long gallery into several 
spaces by using pilasters, friezes, 
ceiling coves and a patterned floor,” 
explains Rey. Portrait of the Royal 


Tiger is by George Stubbs. Cowtan 
& Tout drapery fabric. Bench and 
its fabric from Nancy Corzine. 
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“The library is both formal and com- 
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son fabric for chair and otto- 
in foreground. Mark Inc. carpet. 
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in the living room and the 
library—“You can’t have a 
formal-looking, let 
paneled, room with two walls 


alone 


of solid glass,” Rey explains. 
They also replaced the mod- 
ern mantels in the library, 
living room, master bedroom 
and upstairs sitting room. 
‘Ten-foot ceilings downstairs 
helped give the space more 


the feeling of a house than of 


some sky-piercing aerie. 
When it came to the de- 

tailing, Montgomery and Rey 

joined forces with a third Mc- 
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Poe 


Millenite, Ed Jenkins. Their 
ensemble work can be seen 
to best effect in the seventy- 
five-foot-long gallery, which 
Dunlap had grandly envi- 
sioned “going from one side 
of town clear through to 
the other” (indeed, from the 
window at the gallery’s be- 
ginning you can take in the 
East River, and from the 
window at its far end, the 
Hudson). Architectural detail 
was added through the judi- 
cious use of classical friezes, 
marbleized pilasters and a 


“Every room was stripped to its bare 
concrete; we put in all the architec- 
tural details,” says Rey. ABOVE: “We 
installed a French mantel over the 
rescaled fireplace opening in the 
master bedroom.” Manuel Canovas 
chaise fabric and wallcovering. Mar- 
vin Alexander sconces. Carpet, Stark. 





patterned floor made, Rey 
points out, of “the same 
limestone that I. M. Pei used 
for the new wing of the Lou- 
vre.” Cove lighting throws 
into soft relief such scattered 
treasures as a Regency rose- 
wood-and-gilt center table, a 
Regency mahogany cabinet 
and an 1885 Sisley oil, Bords 
du Loing. (Lighting the tiger 
was no problem at all—it 
somehow shone with its own 
luminescence.) 

The furniture throughout 
the far-flung apartment is 











mostly English, with some 
fabulous French thrown in— | 
according to the designers, | 
the salmon, celadon and 
beige carpet in the living 
room is perhaps the single 
most important Savonnerie 
in New York. “We brought 
the owner at least forty rugs” 
on approval, and he chose. 
this one,” Montgomery says. 
The room’s greenish-gold up- | 
holstered walls richly bring 
out the full value of Sisley’s 
ravishing Chantier a Saint 

continued on page 199 


Opposite: “One of the clients came 
up with the idea for the extraordi- 
nary Egyptian powder room,” says 
Rey. “It’s like a cave in the Valley of | 
the Kings. We had the walls hand- 
painted and flecked the ceiling with 
gold-leaf stars.” Sherle Wagner sink 
and faucets. Yale R. Burge mirror. 
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A CONCRETE, CUBE MiaAT OPENS 
ONTO THE MALIBU COAST 


Architecture by Kanner 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Toshi Yoshimi 


ature at its most determin- 

ing played a crucial role in 

putting Donald and Lorraine 

Morton into their Malibu 
beach house. A major storm had reduced 
the previous house on the property to 
a cluster of pilings, and a subsequent 
owner commissioned Kanner Archi- 
tects to design a crisp concrete block for 
the oceanfront site. Instead of building, 
how ever, he sold the plot and plans to 
the Mortons, who were, soon after, shak- 
en out of their hilltop residence by the 
1994 Northridge earthquake. The two 
disasters w ere pro\ idential: The cou- 


ple accelerated their long-term plan of 


living on the water, and the architects 
were able to see their original vision 
through to completion. 

Stephen Kanner represents the third 
generation of the Los \ngeles architec- 
tural firm. Though he has indulged his 
love of bright colors and lively forms in 
a series of high-spirited apartment and 
retail buildings throughout the city, he 
and his father, Charles, are both ardent 
modernists. Kanner acted as project de- 
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Architects 


An opaque, Cubist street facade 
gives way to transparency inside 

the Malibu oceanfront house that 
Kanner Architects designed for Don- 
ald and Lorraine Morton. ABOVE: 
Over the garage, a canted wall me- 
diates the density of the surface 
and allows for an interior skylight. 


RiGut: The architects oriented the 
open-plan living area on the middle 
level to the water view. Mies van der 
Rohe’s Barcelona table and chairs 

are on a Le Corbusier rug; the din- 
ing table is by Carlo Scarpa. A 1994 
Lita Albuquerque pastel and water- 
color rests on a granite buffet shelf. 
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signer on the Morton house, while his 
father describes his contribution as “con- 
ceptual planning in the early phases 
—figuring out how the house would sit 
on the lot and come together inside. 
The charge,” he says, “was to get the 
most usable space onto the site within 
that particular envelope.” 

In fact, tight restrictions on height 
and setbacks imposed by the California 
Coastal Commission and the city of 
Malibu still left room for a thirty-nine- 
foot steel-framed cube, which is sup- 
ported on pilings grounded in bedrock 
just above the high-tide mark. Only 
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from the beach, looking up at the can- 
tilevered floor planes that jut out from 
the exposed structural frame, does one 
realize how much space has been shoe- 
horned onto this confined lot. From 
there, one also sees that the underside, 
which could be expécted to be encrust- 
ed with ducts, is as perfectly finished as 
the rest of the building. 

The street fagade—the front and sides 
—is clad in steel-troweled cement plas- 
ter. “What drove the design was the idea 
of dividing the three opaque walls into 
a grid of thirteen-foot squares, one of 
which is fanned out on each side, verti- 





“It’s a refined product that had to 
be tough enough to withstand the 


i 
| 


corrosive salt air,” Stephen Kanner 


says of the house. ABove: The kitch- 
en, a split level down from the living 
area, features a floor and cabinetry of 


cherrywood. Near the window is an | 
architect’s model. Miele dishwasher. |} ° 

















‘cally or horizontally,” says Stephen Kan- 
ner. “Windows are positioned to pull 
light and views inside and respond to 
| the interior spaces: They sometimes cut 
‘across the exterior grid to animate the 
facades.” His inspiration was Marcel 
Breuer’s Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
| can Art in New York, but here the effect 
| is more refined and enigmatic. Kanner 
characterizes the fenestration as “a note 
| of whimsy that plays off the rigorous 
geometry,” and it is hard to know from 
the few scattered openings that four lev- 
els, instead of the apparent three, are 


stacked in the northeast quadrant. 
rl 


The Kanners’ placing of the garage 
above the kitchen created the split-level 
condition within that quadrant of the 
house, where the exercise/laundry room 
lies below the kitchen and the study 
is over the garage. “The building has 
interesting angled walls,” Stephen Kan- 
ner points out. Moving through it, one 
is reminded of the folded planes of a 
piece of origami. 

The house has a warmer and richer 
personality inside than outside. The 
seed from which the other spaces grew, 
the professional-quality kitchen, is a 
minimalist sculpture of gleaming sur- 


“When you combine steel, wood 
and glass in a very rigid module,” 
says Charles Kanner, “everything 
must come together with Swiss- 
watch precision.” ABOve: In the 
master bedroom, a polished- 
granite hearth and mantel soften 
the cement-plaster fireplace. 
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faces set three feet below the living and 
dining areas and commanding a low- 
level view of the ocean. The same cher- 
rywood of the kitchen cabinetry is used 
for the built-ins and floors throughout, 
its color and grain complementing the 
white walls and the glittering expanse 
of sea. Reappearing underfoot is the 
geometric overlay of the facades: Ebo- 
nized-walnut bands express the rectilin- 
ear and skewed axes of the walls and 
windows, dividing the floor into a patch- 
work of boards, each section of which is 
at right angles. All the shelves are sus- 
pended from metal rods to achieve an 
effect of lightness and to make the spac- 
es seem larger. 

Only in asking for a raised skylit ceil- 
ing in the study and a repositioned win- 
dow that would frame the coastline did 
the Mortons deviate from the Kanners’ 


continued on page 199 
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ABove: The master suite, which 
takes up the entire third floor, has 
a linearity that is reinforced by the 
stainless-steel suspension rods of 
the shelving. The slotted wall’s 
clerestory window and mahogany- 
framed glazing bring in natural 
light from the skylit stair landing. 


RiGut: There are no walls, except 
at the master bath, to block the sea 
facade’s views. OpposireE: The can- 
tilevered deck off the master bed- 
room is shaded by a retractable 
canopy. “A beach house requires the 
same commitment to maintenance 
as a boat,” Lorraine Morton notes. 
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KWORK 


PICTURES 


VIVID TABLEAUX CREATED WITH 


NEEDLE AND THREAD 


By Christopher Finch 


uring the eigh- 
teenth and nine- 
teenth centuries 
it was not unusual 
to find, in fashionable draw- 
ing rooms and parlors on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 
framed pictures hand-em- 
broidered in silk thread on a 
woven silk support. These 
pictures—which might por- 
tray anything from mytho- 
logical scenes to the May- 


flower—had a good deal in 


Asove: Elinor Theresa Kelly, 
Maryland, 1826. Silk fabric, silk 
thread and watercolor; 16%" x 
22%". Pictures stitched in silk on 
silk were often the work of young 
women at school. In a depiction 
of her academy, a pupil displays 
her skill. Sotheby’s, New York. 


RIGHT: Pennsylvania, circa 1745. 
Silk moiré and silk thread; 13%" x 
16". The flowers of an embroi- 
dered tree of life—the Indian sym- 
bol for the creative force of the 
universe—may have been inspired 
by fabrics imported from the East. 
Ruth Troiani, Avon, Connecticut. 
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common with the humble 


needlework sampler, but 
what made them especially 
striking was elaborate im- 
agery and a rare intensity of 
color obtained by setting 
miniature mosaics of silk 
stitches against a satin or 
moiré background. The ef- 
fect is very different from 
anything attained by the more 
commonplace types of em- 
broidery, in which a canvas 
or linen ground is used. 
Silkwork pictures were a 
consequence of the opening 
up of trade with China, 
which made silk thread and 
examples of Oriental silk 
embroidery available on a 
scale previously unknown in 
the West. Throughout most 
of the eighteenth century 
silk remained very much a 
luxury item, however, avail- 
able only to the wealthy. 
Even as the flow of imports 
from the Far East increased, 
it continued to be expensive 
and hence a badge of class. 


DENIS CHICOINE/MYERS STUDIO, INC 
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ABOVE: France, circa 1825. Silk 
fabric, silk thread and watercolor; 
23"x 27%". Some silkwork pictures 
told stories, as in one that shows a 
child departing from a tropical is- 
land for his home in France. H. M. 
Luther Inc., New York. 


Opposire: England, early 18th cen- 
tury. Silk taffeta and silk thread; 

13" x 10". A tableau portraying an 
aristocratic couple in a pastoral set- 
ting is typical of the scenes of court- 
ly love that were popular at the time. 
Cora Ginsburg Inc., New York. 
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At that time all young 
women learned the basics of 
needlework, but not all of 
them had the opportunity to 
practice it at a level of so- 
phistication that could be 
applied to pictorial subjects. 
There were, of course, skilled 
professionals who could be 
hired to embroider intricate 
designs on everything from 
petticoats to silk stockings, 
but these craftspeople were 
unlikely to employ what little 
spare time they had in creat- 
ing fantasies for their own 
amusement. For the most 
part, silkwork pictures were 
made by the adolescent and 
younger pupils of finishing 
schools as a way to demon- 
strate their accomplishment 
and breeding. Academies of 
this sort existed in both Eu- 
rope and America. Some of 
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Asove: Margaret Caldwell David- 
son, Pennsylvania, 1798. Silk fab- 
ric and silk thread; 134%" x 164".A 
basket filled with a pineapple, plums 
and berries was worked in satin 
and chain stitches. M. Finkel & 
Daughter, Philadelphia. 


their alumnae, it can be pre- 
sumed, enjoyed pictorial em- 
broidery sufficiently to keep 
it up during their adult lives. 
To a large extent, eigh- 
teenth-century silkwork pic 
tures tend to be close to tra- 
ditional samplers in spirit if 
not in format. Even when the 
imagery is original, it is usU- 
ally presented in a conven- 
tionalized way that makes the 
composition seem like an ex- 
ercise rather than an inven- 
tion. The charm of these 
pieces often derives from the 
continued on page 202 
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JENNIFER BARTLETT'S 
HOME AND STUDIO IN 
GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Landscape Design by Madison Cox 
Text by Avis Berman 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


like architecture that maximizes its 
relation to green and growing spac- 
es and water,” says Jennifer Bartlett, 
who transformed a Greenwich 
Village warehouse into 16,000 square 
feet of living space, offices, studios and a 
multilevel network of gardens, terraces 
and fountains. “I’d rather see an im- 
probable garden on the thirty-second 
floor of a high-rise than good taste in 
furniture. What’s of interest to me in 
design is the integration of natural things 
within an architectural situation.” 
Bartlett not only prefers the improb- 
able but lives it. Working as her own 
architect and contractor, she oversaw 
the entire gutting and reconstruction of 


“This house opened up my life,” 
says artist Jennifer Bartlett (above, 
in her studio), who transformed a 
former railroad warehouse into a 
living space with an extensive pri- 
vate garden. Ricut: The artist’s 
1987 installation Double House oc- 
cupies one wall of the living room. 
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her house, an undertaking that would 
surprise only those who don’t know 
her. An esteemed artist whose reputa- 
tion was made in the mid-1970s with 
Rhapsody, a painting consisting of 988 
enameled squares that capitalized on 
her gifts for organizing and elaborat- 
ing on a broad scale, Bartlett went on 
to carry out corporate and public com- 
missions throughout the United States 
and Europe. In 1980 she created In the 
Garden, an acclaimed cycle of two hun- 
dred drawings that registered her re- 
sponse to a prolonged stay in the south 
of France. Since then, her work has 
been associated with images of land- 
scapes, gardens, bodies of water and 
other natural elements. 

In the mid-1980s Bartlett and archi- 
tect Alexander Cooper were chosen to 
reshape three acres of outdoor space for 
Battery Park City, the high-profile com- 
mercial and residential complex at the 
southern tip of Manhattan. Bartlett 
proposed a labyrinth of twenty-four 
garden rooms that sought to evoke the 
feelings of wonder and anticipation that 
visitors experience strolling through 
great and variously planted gardens like 
Hidcote or Sissinghurst. The artist 
spent years and thousands of dollars of 
her own money researching the layout 
and contents of the garden, only to find 
the public hadn’t been brought into any 
of the discussions about it. Neighbor- 
hood residents, local horticulture ex- 
perts and other artists rose up in anger, 
attacking everything from Bartlett’s 
qualifications for the job to her per- 
ceived disregard of security. “It became 
a great controversy, which was not less- 
ened by the way | handled it,” she 
admits. (She announced to the Bat- 
tery Park City authorities that the plan 
she had in mind would be enormously 
complicated and expensive to install 
and maintain.) Even though she made 
changes in the design to placate her 
critics, the commission was killed. 

Yet the debacle goaded Bartlett into 
orchestrating the spectacular house and 


The dining room features Small 
Boats, Houses, a 1987 work by Bart- 
lett. The placement of the art “was 
pragmatic,” she says. “It was deter- 
mined by whatever would fit.” The 
hand-blown giass vases on the table 
are her own creations. The dining 
chairs are by Josef Hoffmann. 








“T like things to be pretty relaxed 
and not have too many workable 
parts—I have to be able to open 
something six times without break- 
ing it.” ABove: The library is fur- 
nished with pieces from her loft, 
including chairs reupholstered in 
plaid and an Alvar Aalto table. 


three tiers of gardens that she continues 
to modify. For many years she had lived 
and worked in a loft in SoHo (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, November 1989), but by 
the 1990s she was ready for a house of 
her own. “I guess I wanted to see if 
I could build a miniature of what I had 
proposed and not gotten to do,” she 
says. “I also think that you use up 


places, and it seemed time to move on.” 


Bartlett knew just what she wanted 9) 


and attacked the problem head-on. “I | 
wrote down a list of twenty characteris- 
tics that I had to have, such as a residen- 
tial location in a better neighborhood, 
near schools,” says the artist, who has a 
daughter, Alice, from her marriage to 
the actor Mathieu Carriére, from whom 
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she is diverced. “And I wanted a build- 
ing of my own, with at least five thou- 
sand square feet for a studio. It had 
to have light and enough space for a 
| garden. I told the real estate agent, ‘If 
anything you show me doesn’t have at 
least eighteen of the twenty character- 


\f) istics, P11 stop using your firm.’” Bart- 


lett found the unrenovated warehouse 





THE OUTDOORS 
CAN BE GLIMPSED 
FROM ALMOST 
EVERY W HERE IN 


THE HOUSE. 
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twenty minutes after she started looking. 

When she signed the contract, she 
was confident about the move. “I’ve 
loved every minute of being here,” she 
says with a laugh, “but it was one of the 
worst decisions of my life. I bought the 
building when the market was high, and 
by the time I sold my loft it had col- 
lapsed, so all my careful financial calcu- 
lations fell apart. After working briefly 
with an architect whom I didn’t like, I 
became my own architect. Then I de- 
cided that I knew how to handle con- 
tractors because I had watched others 
do it. I thought if I was honest and paid 
in advance, they would be honest and 
the arrangement would work out. It 
didn’t. Almost nothing remained except 
the windows, and the place became a 


BELOow: In the master bedroom, 

as throughout the residence, Bart- 
lett painted the windows plaid, a 
technique she developed for her 
installation in the new wing of 
Washington National Airport. At 
right are works by her friends 
Robert Gober and George Stoll. 


shell very quickly. I never wanted to go 
through this again, so I thought it 
would be better to do all the construc- 
tion at once, including installing a 
swimming pool on the roof. In this I was 
aided and abetted by my friend the 
landscape designer Madison Cox. It was 
truly excess leading to excess.” 

Cox, who has known Bartlett for many 
years and was her consultant on the ill- 
fated Battery Park City project, concurs. 
“It was madness. We’re both very obses- 
sive, and it was a spiral effect—we fed 
off each other. Jennifer wanted an ex- 
ample of every plant that grows in this 
zone, and it took a while to get realistic. 
I'd never done a rooftop garden of that 
magnitude before, and when I think of 
the logistics—like how we got forty- 
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BEL ats lend privacy to the 
the terrace. BOT- 
TOM: A »f two tiers of gar- 
dens shows a range of plantings. 
Says landscape designer Madison 
Cox, “At the outset Jennifer told 
me, ‘I want as many different gar- 
den experiences as possible.’” 
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two tons of soil up to the roof—I know 
we were totally nuts. There was no ele- 
vator in the building, so each bag had to 
be passed hand to hand by a human 
chain up the stairs for three floors. It 
was like building the Pyramids. 

“You can’t see the gardens from the 
street,’ Cox continues, “and the house 
has a severe facade that doesn’t hint at 
what’s behind it. That was purposeful. I 
think Battery Park was a traumatic ex- 
perience for Jennifer, and it prompted 
her to forge ahead and build her own 
world as a retreat against the outside 
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one. During that time people told her 
over and over again, ‘You can’t do that 
in Manhattan,’ so her reaction was to 
show them that she could.” 

The most time, expense and creativ- 
ity were lavished on the gardens because 
Bartlett and Cox’s governing ambition 
was to bring the country into the city. 
The artist loathes the exhausting ritual 
of migration and rustication known as 


going away for the weekend. “I hate 
packing,” she says, “and I hate being 


the hostess and going to the store all | 


the time and not enjoying your guests. 
So I thought, ‘Why don’t I have a coun- 


try house in the city? What do I like | 


when I go to the country? To look at 
green stuff and water.’” 

Accordingly, the outdoors can be 
glimpsed from almost everywhere in 
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the house, and the glass-walled liv- 


| 


§) ing room opens onto a huge deck filled 


. ¥ e 
with trees and shrubs. “I’m not inter- 
ested in luxurious bedrooms or baths,” 


) Bartlett says, and they are small and 


utilitarian. “I’d rather have more shared 


) living areas and green and growing 


spaces.” The top two of the three ex- 
travagant tiers of gardens are linked by 
an exterior staircase and a tunnel of wis- 





teria. The roof garden, which can be 
seen from the enclosed lap pool, is di- 
vided into five different areas, much as 
the Battery Park City design would have 
been. There is a maze, a shrub garden 
and lawn, a grape arbor, a grass garden 
and a summer rose garden. This level 
gets the most sun, and it contains the 
greatest quantity of blooms and flower- 

continued on page 201 


An enclosed structure on the roof 
of the building houses a lap pool 
for Bartlett’s evening exercise. 

“If [had put it on the first floor, it 
wouldn’t have gotten any sun,” 
she explains. “It’s beautiful at sun- 
set; the sky turns pink and clouds 
roll by as you swim.” 
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UNDERSTATED LUXURY 
TAILORED FOR LIFE ON 
THE WATER 

Interior Design by S. Marc Ti 

Text by Beth Dunlop 

Photography by Kim Sargent 








he yacht Bubba Too sits high 

in the water at its berth in 

Palm Beach, Florida. It is a 

striking and distinctive boat, 

at once sleek and tall. Stretching 156 
feet, the tri-deck oceangoing vessel is 
one of the longest American-made 
molded-aluminum yachts in the world. 
Inside, it is a richly detailed realm of 
burnished woods, muted hues and gos- 
samer shadows. “We wanted it to have 
an underlying candlelit quality,” says S. 
Marc Thee, the yacht’s interior designer. 
Bubba Too was crafted to the owners’ 


specifications at Broward Marine, the 
Fort Lauderdale boatbuilder known for 
its sophisticated, streamlined nautical 
architecture. With twenty-two rooms 
in all, including ten that are living quar- 
ters for the owners and their guests, as 
well as five crew cabins and a full galley, 
it is the biggest private yacht the com- 
pany has built (there is 6,000 square feet 
of teak decking alone). 

The owners of Bubba Too had asked 
for both refinement and comfort, a kind 
of barefoot elegance. “Give me beige, 
but don’t bore me,” Thee was told. And 
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Opposite: The 156-foot Bubba 
Too, based in Palm Beach, Florida, 
has interiors by S$. Marc Thee. BE- 
LOW: The main salon. Chairs and 
sofa at right by Baker Furniture. 
Sofa fabric at left, Nancy Corzine. 
Drapery fabric from Robert Allen. 
Renoir print from Heritage House. 








Asove: The yacht’s main stairwell 
connects all three interior levels. Br- 
Low: Wedgwood china sets the tone 
for the formal dining room. Walls 
and ceiling upholstered with Robert 
Allen fabric. Fabric on chairbacks 
from Stroheim & Romann. Cana- 
letto print from Heritage House. 


“The size of the boat lent itself 

to an open plan that yacht design 
typically doesn’t allow,” says Thee. 
RiGut: The sky lounge, on the up- 
per deck, features a coffered ceil- 
ing. Game chairs, armchair and 
barstool lambskin from Nancy 
Corzine. Edward Fields carpet. 














so he probed the whole palette between | 
white and brown, giving the yacht’s in- | 
teriors a subtle range of color: ivory, | 
beige, tan, sand, wheat, putty, camel. 7; 
The tones are reiterated in the granite 
and limestone used on some floors and ); 
in the New Zealand wool carpet on oth- 4) 
ers. Walls are clad in textured silks. To 7; 
further forestall blandness or monotony, | 
Thee diligently attended to details such ); 
as fringes, cording and nailhead trim. || 


Lert: Thee continued the yacht’s 
warm palette in the master state- a 
room. Silk bed skirt, headboard ] 
and X-stool fabric from Jim Thomp- 
son. The painted wood urn lamp, 
at right, is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
Edward Fields carpet. J. Robert 


Scott carved wood fauteuil. 
































NEW SENSIBILITY 


A VINTAGE BORDEAUX 





continued from page 120 
musicians, organizing concerts and 
tours, so Gosling included musical in- 
struments and a manuscript of the St. 
Matthew Passion open to her favorite 
aria, each stave a miracle of marquetry. 
At first an eighth note was missing its 
tiny dot. She pleaded, “Please, Goose, 
do it for me. It’s like a spelling mistake 
without it. We need that dot.” He added 
the dot. “With Olivia, I discuss things in 
millimeters, not centimeters,” he says. 
“That’s the thing about good clients. 
They push you to do more than you 
think you can do. We were all three of 
us passionately committed to creating 


“With Olivia, 

I discuss things 
in millimeters, not 
centimeters. That’s 

the thing about 

- good clients. They 
push you.” 


this screen, and we had some great din- 
ners, our conversations about millime- 
ters continuing late into the night.” 
The screen was finished, but they still 
hadn’t addressed the problem of the 
wall in the tall atrium space, how to 
hide books and tapes and clutter. For 


‘months, temporary white canvas drap- 


eries had been doing the job. Linley’s 
craftsmen made eight serpentine sliding 
wood panels. By then they were all hav- 
ing such a good time that as soon as one 
project was finished they were eager to 
begin the next. Gosling designed a din- 
ing table and chairs that look right with 
Biedermeier but are contemporary in 
feeling and a chaise for the bedroom 
with an armrest that swells to a shape 
that fits the hand exactly. 

As with all such projects, there have 
been ups and downs. The space and 
light are even better than they could 
have hoped for. The details have been 
more difficult than they could have an- 
ticipated. Modern precision and right 
angles are not easy inside a Victorian 
terrace house. Would they do it again? 
“Yes, without any hesitation,” she says. 
“Not in this lifetime,” he says. 0 








continued from page 137 

signed a formal anteroom for the cha- 
teau’s grand front entrance—a pale yel- 
low room with thick apple-rush matting 
on the floor. A Louis X VI ormolu clock 
sits on a commode from the Marché aux 
Puces in Paris. A Moroccan planter 
holds the palms that seem to grow 
everywhere in Bordeaux. 

The most difficult area to decorate 
was the dining room, a trapezoidal 
space with one window and a staircase 
in the corner. Marino lined the walls 
with Southeast Asian straw mats. “Straw 
matting was the medieval way of insu- 
lating walls,” he notes. A frieze of grapes 
is stenciled just below the ceiling— 
which Marino raised and bisected with 
white-painted beams. A Louis XV mir- 
ror is joined by equestrian prints, while 
the long dining table is surrounded by 
eighteen chairs that originally belonged 
to the duchesse de Gramont. An eigh- 
teenth-century cabinet displays antique 
Bordeaux porcelain. 

The family’s old dining table and 
chairs now furnish the sunny second 
dining room, which features more 
equestrian prints and another Bordelais 
armoire filled with local plates and gar- 
nitures. Upstairs, adjacent to an infor- 
mal billiard room with windows that 
overlook the vineyards, Marino de- 
signed bedrooms in blue, pink and yel- 


There are grapes on 

the chandeliers and 

grapes on the chairs, 
grapes on the ceramics 
and even grapes on the 


walls of the bath. 





low. Another bedroom is based on a 
cassis berry print, and a fifth was done 
in the Indian style. But the chateau’s 
principal theme is grapes. There are 
grapes on the chandeliers and grapes on 
the chairs, grapes on the ceramics and a 
checkerboard pattern of grapes in the 
stairwell and even grapes on the walls of 
the master bath. “It was all about wine 
and all about the family,” Peter Marino 
observes. “There was nothing commer- 
cial about it; we were able to do things 
the right way.” O 
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© Make 1998 a special year as 
. you create a beautiful record of 
~ your hopes and dreams, your 
‘joy s and challenges...it’s easy with 
OUR COUNTRY DIARY FOR 1998. 


A JOY TO WRITE IN, A TREASURE 
TO KEEP. You'll have all these features 
at your fingertips: 

A DAILY DIARY for you to record all the 
treasured moments that make up your 
every day. 

A HOLIDAY RECORD A wonderful way 
to record how you celebrated Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Christmas...12 special days 
in all. 

AN APPOINTMENT BOOK. Perfectly 
paired with your diary entries. Keep track 
of your plans and appointments on one 
side...and record what really happened on 
the other! 

ENTERTAINING EXCERPTS to inspire 
and amuse you. Practical tips, too. 
NOSTALGIC ILLUSTRATIONS turn 
your book into a delightful and colorful 
work of art. 
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1-800-411-7354 


Or send your name and address with 
check or money order for $15.95* plus 
$3.99 each for S&H to: 
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Box 10214, Dept. 803197-080 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


If you are not completely satisfied, you can return the 
Diary within 15 days for a full refund. Through our 
preview service you'll also receive advance announce- 
ments of each year’s new edition of the Diary, avail- 
able to you ona free trial basis. You can say “no” 
simply by returning the advance announcement card 
you'll receive; you have 30 days to decide. Or do 
nothing and the book will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you receive an unwanted Diary, 
simply return the book at our expense. You may 
cancel your subscription at anytime. 
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SEASIDE SYMMETRIES 


continued from page 147 

pletely with such nearby houses as 
those by Deborah Berke, John Massen- 
gale and Victoria Casasco, all of whom 
have offered their own versions of the 
town’s classicism. 

“Tt’s a little more loose than a lot 
of Seaside, not so eager to try to pre- 
tend it’s been there forever,” says Mor- 
ris Adjmi of the house he designed with 
his late partner. “We wanted to use sim- 
pler forms and materials than those of 
a lot of the houses there. It also harks 


His genuine love for 
all that he saw around 
him enabled him 
to weave together 
different architectural 
languages and 
make of them 
something his own. 


back to a plantation tour I once took 
Aldo on, when we traveled upriver from 
New Orleans and Aldo observed that 
the plantations were the Palladian tra- 
dition translated to the American South. 
This fagade quotes southern architec- 
ture, but not in a precious way.” 

Rossi visited Seaside several times, 
and after the house was completed he 
wrote of being inspired by “the immen- 
sity of America, an America larger than 
one can know and above all far more 
complex than is usually conveyed in im- 
ages.” Seaside, the architect wrote, “is a 
new town... but its plan, its codes, its 
civic character make it particularly in- 
teresting; I hope that it will continue to 
develop and become a city.” 

“As we were getting ready to move 
in, we spent a night at the same place 
where Aldo had stayed on his site vis- 
its, and we discovered a note he’d 
left in that cottage’s guest book when 
he first began work on our house,” 
Sarah Reinhard says. “He wrote of the 
‘challenge’ of this project, conclud- 
ing with, “Thoughtfully planned built 
forms... To delight in the soft breeze, 
the face, the hand, the light. How brief 


our time here.’” 0 


SAN FRANCISCO 


continued from page 153 
pink to counter the green that filters in| 
from the trees outside.” 


Having done such an adroit io of inte- | 


gration on the first floor, Mann was able 
to cut a wider swath upstairs in the large, 


open room, used as a library and for en- | 


tertaining, that the designer calls the 


penthouse. Unlike the lower floor, which | 
is sheltered by the greenery of an adjacent | 


park, the room commands a picture-post- 


card view of the city, from Russian Hill | 


to the Golden Gate Bridge. “It’s a lovely 
place to have cocktails and dinner,” he 
remarks, pointing out the dumbwaiter 


that allows the couple to serve meals up- | 
stairs without having to negotiate the spi- | 
ral staircase. “At night the whole city is | 


spread out before you.” 


There, Mann painted the walls a “sum- 
mer tan” and used recycled Douglas fir | 


timbers to make the sofa, a dining table | 


and towering modular bookcases with | 


Cor-Ten steel shelves. The nine-foot-tall 
folding screens, made from nineteenth-- 
century fruit-drying racks, are a particular | 
favorite of Johnson’s. In comparison with — 
the lighter, more subdued living and 
dining rooms below, the space seems 


“Ron would come 
over and say, ‘Let’s 


go shopping,’ 
but a conventional 

shopping trip 
was never what he 

had in mind.” 


moody and dramatic, with a slightly tough- 
er edge. As Williams observes, “Upstairs, 
Ron really got to flex his muscles.” 

For Mann, the challenge in the resi- 
dence, as in other projects, was “an inte- 
grated look—a flow from one space to the 
next,” he says. “I always try to carry what’s 
there a step forward. It enlivens the space 
and brings vitality.” His clients feel that he 


succeeded, and then some. “For me,” says | 


Williams, “this environment, like good 


art, changes constantly. What makes Ron | 


so successful is his originality. His forms 
are very elemental, and they’re never stat- 
ic. There are layers of life and meaning to 
what he does.” 0 















































ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


continued from page 160 

| Mammes and Hogarth’s great Loftus, El- 
| der Son of Brightwell, Padworth. And next 
door in the library, the effect of such 


to the earl of Chesterfield’s horse, In- 
| dustry, and Delacroix’s Tigre et Serpent is 
multiplied by the prodigality of panel- 
ing (the owner flew to England to find 
the right wood of the right age, winding 
_ up with pine from a nineteenth-century 
hospital in Coventry). 

A Bouguereau and a Monet boat 
scene bedeck the dining room. There 
| the woodwork was glazed, and deep- 
/ salmon upholstered fabric applied above 
‘the chair rail. The Regency three- 
| pedestal dining table was bought at auc- 
| tion; so were ten painted Regency 
| chairs, which the owner liked so much 
| he commissioned artisans in New York 
/ and London to make him two more. 

The key to the design of the new in- 
| terior stair was provided by Dunlap. “I’d 
| seen a wonderful one in an eighteenth- 
century hotel particulier when I was a 
student in Paris,” he says, “and years lat- 
er I was lucky enough to find a drawing 
of it in a book of archftectural details.” 
Réy and Montgomery seized on this 
drawing as the inspiration for their 
striking wrought-iron-and-bronze semi- 
circular staircase. And then, by adding 
an oval window, they transfigured the 
landing as well. There, like a regimental 
banner, hangs a 1738 Boucher tapestry, 
The Charlatan and the Peep Show—and 
appropriately enough, a magnificently 
callipygian woman in bronze solicits 
attention below. 

The immense master bedroom is a 
landscape all its own—picture soft up- 
holstered walls, a French sandstone- 
| marble mantel, a Mary Cassatt pastel on 
paper ... And as for the owner’s com- 
panion’s bath, it is an extravagant bower 
of floral-painted panels and rose-auro- 
ra-marble walls (“Marble can be cold, so 
we used pink everywhere we could,” 
| Rey remarks). But it is in the downstairs 
| powder goom, just off the entrance 
gallery, that all the splendor and fantasy 
of the apartment culminate: For their 
client’s delectation, Montgomery and 
Rey had the walls hand-painted on can- 
vas to create the feeling of an ancient 
Egyptian cave, then had the ceiling plas- 
tered with brilliant stars. 

All this and heaven too. 0 








MODERNISM 


continued from page 166 

initial design. Thus, no new permits 
were required, but the architects de- 
manded such high quality in construc- 
tion and finishes that the building nev- 
ertheless took over eighteen months to 
complete. “The tolerances were down 
to a sixteenth of an inch,” notes Stephen 
Kanner. “In a house like this every de- 
tail shows, and several things had to be 
redone.” He had the owners on his side. 
Donald Morton ts surgeon-in-chief and 
medical director of the John Wayne 
Cancer Institute in Santa Monica; pre- 
cision is an essential part of his life. “I’m 
glad the architects were perfectionists,” 
he says. “If ?’'d been in charge, I would 
have been just as exacting.” 

Lorraine Morton took time out from 
her work as a bank executive to super- 
vise the house’s construction and fur- 
nishing. “Stephen educated my eye, 
and then I educated my husband’s,” 
she says. “Brashly,” Donald Morton al- 
lows, “we decided to do the interiors 
ourselves after looking at the work of 
several designers and concluding they 
weren't for us. I hate to shop, and I’m 
very conservative, but we put it all to- 
gether in a three-day trip to New York.” 
They checked out the early-twentieth- 
century furniture in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s permanent collection, 
stopped for lunch at the high-modernist 
temple Four Seasons and then headed 
down to SoHo to order the key pieces. 
With the passion of a convert, Donald 
Morton chose a steel-and-glass dining 
table by Carlo Scarpa, classic Mies van 
der Rohe chairs and an exuberant Le 
Corbusier rug that ties together the 
red/black/white color scheme. Before 
the buying expedition, the couple had 
camped out in their half-empty house 
to get a sense of its scale. Stull, he says, 
“We took the risk of being wrong.” 

“The house,” observes Stephen Kan- 
ner, “was meant to feel like a shell: 
protective on the outside, with a soft 
interior. We were very aware of what 
happened to the last structure on this 
site and built this one to withstand a 
hundred years of nature. It’s comforting 
for the owners to know that they can 
enjoy the drama of a storm but also feel 
secure when they close their doors. In a 
way, this house really is a marine crea- 
ture—its surfaces and openings are a ra- 
tional response to the environment.” 0 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
\ Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Watch the perfect drive with the 
Sam Snead flip book inside! 


SEAGOING STYLE 


continued from page 185 
it is the location for the bar, card tables | 


and television. Much of the furniture is | | 
upholstered in cowhide, kidskin, lamb- | 1 


skin or linen bouclé. The lounge has a 
coffered ceiling inset with linen panels. 


Thee describes it as “beautifully articu- }: 


lated, with a slight rolling feel to it.” 
One deck below is the main salon, 
with its fireplace and piano. It is an 
“evening space,” with more formal- 
ity and intimacy. Walls and furniture 
are silk-clad, as is the ceiling. The fire- | 
place has a hammered copper mantel- | 
piece that is echoed by patinaed mesh | 
doors on the bookcases. Thee took ad- | 


vantage of the salon’s low ceiling to ), 


create what he terms “pools of light.” 


Again, the colors are subdued varia- |; 


tions on a neutral theme. | 
The dining room is formal, with seat- . 


ing for ten around an inlaid cherrywood } ; 


table. The three designers were told }, 


that the need for a true dining room, } { 


private and decorous, was paramount. | 


Fulfilling that request was a challenge, } \ 


and they responded boldly. Guests en- 
ter the room through a vestibule with a | 
patterned marble, granite and lime- | 
stone floor and an eighteenth-century | 
Italian marquetry chest. | 
Thee takes small spaces quite seri- 
ously, whether they are transitional pub- 


Thee was encouraged 
to regard the 
yacht as a primary 
residence, which 
meant, In part, 
no built-in furniture. 


lic spots such as the vestibule or pri- | 
vate places such as baths. “My design | 
approach to small spaces is not to back | 
off but to drive it home,” he says. “T like 
to make each room a little jewel.” 

Throughout the yacht, he relied on }, 
contrasts in texture and material to add 
impact and interest. “In the past,” Thee 
notes, “all people wanted was to be | 
blown away. Yacht design has totally de- 
parted from that. People now want | 
more quiet time and respite. Showiness is 
being replaced with refinement. Flash | 
is being replaced with quality.” 0 | 











AN ARTIST’S OASIS 


continued from page 179 

ing plants: Peonies, magnolias, rhodo- 
dendrons, clematis, wisterias and apple 
trees thrive alongside the roses. The 
middle terrace, which leads into the liv- 
ing room, is not sunny enough for such 
a profusion of flowers, so Bartlett is 
turning it into a green garden. It has 
two distinct parts—a central patio 
flanked by Japanese pines and rows of 
perennial beds edged in boxwoods. ‘The 
first-floor garden, almost always in 
shade, is birch underplanted with bam- 
boo, another adjustment from earlier, 


more optimistic plantings. 


“Gardening is a constantly evolving 
and heartbreaking process,” Bartlett 
observes. “I’ve gotten over my guilt 


| about feeling personally responsible if a 
| plant dies. Nothing works as you think 


— SS 





it’s going to, and inevitably the rarest 
and most expensive plants wither while 
something else takes over. I’ve also 
found that if I want perennials, I have to 
plant them every year like annuals. This 
is‘ultimately a pot garden, but the illu- 
sion is that it’s something else.” 

* The illusion of a habitat is strong 
enough to attract a glorious spectrum of 
wildlife. Dozens of species of birds nest 
there in the spring and summer, and 
bees and butterflies move in too. From 


er for public commissions. Bartlett is 
not domestic but likes the security of 
stepping into organized, well-stocked 
spaces. “Even though I hate to cook,” 
she explains, “I had to have a pantry in 
the kitchen. My favorite rooms are the 
pantry and the laundry room. I find 
them deeply reassuring.” 

As for furnishings, almost everything 
came from the SoHo loft. “I don’t un- 
derstand why anything ever has to get 
old,” says Bartlett, who simply reup- 
holstered worn pieces in down-home 
plaids. Bartlett’s own canvases hang 
on the walls along with paintings by 
close friends, such as Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, Alex Katz and Jan Hashey. “In some 
respects,” she says, “I’m easy to please. 
If it works, I’m satisfied. ’m not going 
to distress the walls with thirty coats of 
special hand-mixed paint from France. 
Everyone told me that I shouldn’t 
lay Mexican sandstone tiles in the en- 
trance because they weren’t practical, 
so I subjected them to the Bartlett 
test. | poured ink, red wine, coffee and 
paint on them, and then I ground in 
some cigarette butts. They did just fine, 
so I used them.” 

Clearly Jennifer Bartlett is an artist 
who is acutely aware of her environ- 





“When I think of the logistics— 
like how we got forty-two tons of 
soil up to the roof—I know we were 

totally nuts,” says Madison Cox. 


April through October the neighbors 
are treated to a gorgeous sight, and 
Bartlett has heard that in renting or 


selling the apartments surrounding her 


house, the real estate agents cite the 
view of the sprawling rus in urbe as a 
prominent amenity. 

Beyond vindicating her claim that she 


_ could insert a set of gardens into an un- 


promising space, Bartlett also wanted a 
house because she has “a bunker men- 
tality” and can spend hours holed up 
at home working, reading and seeing 
friends. The basement and first floors 
are given over to business and contain 
offices and two studios, one for individ- 
ual paintings and sculpture and the oth- 


ment; after moving into her house in 
1991 she produced Twenty-four Hours, a 
series of twenty-four paintings in which 
she excerpted scenes from a day spent 
around the clock at home and in the 
garden. She is not reacting as pointed- 
ly to her surroundings anymore, but 
she has noticed that the experience of 
bringing off such an immense task con- 
tinues to resonate in her art. “Lately 
Pve been simplifying my means, taking 
things out,” Bartlett says. “My paintings 
are not monumental objects—they’re 
more like vignettes or observations. In 
working on this house, I got to muck 
around with a giant idea. It removed the 
need to do it elsewhere.” 0 
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LA BAIGNEUSE (THE BATHER) 
This pretty French girl, depicted as a 
Venus preparing for the bath, was carved 
in marble by Etienne Falconet in 1857. 





84" including base (pictured)..............$ 
GA movitnomt base wesc seckencecceeceneees cone 
62" including drum base..................-. 
FASS ipl NOWIEL Os Onsen ranges dee sone ceebedeoasens 
24 1/" on 2" marble base............. ee ppd 
lS /avon = marblelbasex.......-+- 
(large sizes sent freight collect) 

Check, VISA, MC. Unqualified quaran- 
tee. 128 page artbook color cata- 


logue $6. 
Lea , 


Clogans Importers of Fine Statuary 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #5512 
Seattle, WA 98199 ¢ 206/283-0609 
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An Illustrated History and 
Guide to the Finest Cigars 


How good 1s that cigar? 

Find everything you need to 
know to savor the pleasures of 
new-found 


Americas passion 


for fine Their history, 


traditions, and rituals. JP The 


creation of a premier cigar. [he 


Cigars: 


great cigar makers. Afictonados 
past and present. ¢ ‘ollecting cigar 


art and ephemera. Developing 


and refining your taste. GA 
Connoisseurs’ lists of their own 
lop Ten. GP And the ultimate 


cigar-by- 


country-by-country, 
cigar guide. It’s all packed into 
one encyclopedic . volume: 
240 pages, a big 9 /s 19 

250 full-color and 50 ine 
and-white illustrations. JP The 


definitive gif for smokers. 





TO ORDE R AT A 


20% DISCOUNT 






Send your name ind address with check or 
$: money order for $48°— 20% off the regular 
S60 cover price — plus $3.95 S&H to: 


Phe Condé Nast Collection 
| Le pt. 395616-139 
lomnes, IA 50336 


CARD ORDERS ONLY 


)LL-FREE 


PLEASI MIL NJ. NY, OH. 
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SILKWORK PICTURES 





continued from page 170 

tension that arises between the require- 
ments of the formula being followed 
and the drive of the individual needle- 
woman to express some originality. 

A little before the turn of the centu- 
ry, however, a distinct shift in style and 
ambition became apparent. A renewed 
enthusiasm for silkwork emerged in En- 
gland and soon spread to the United 
States. It was characterized by a desire 
to break with precedent and to create a 
kind of picture that was, for all intents 
and purposes, a painting stitched in silk 
rather than a conventional figurative 
embroidery. In the United States this 
development happened to coincide with 
the 1799 death of George Washington, 
which prompted a fashion for embroi- 
dered mourning or memorial pictures, 
sometimes dedicated to deceased public 
figures or family members. These pro- 
vided the opportunity to render ornate 
Federal-style tombs and weeping wil- 
lows as well as portrait figures, most of- 
ten of young women in Neoclassical g garb. 

By the early nineteenth century some 
of the young ladies’ academies were en- 
couraging their pupils to read books 
other than the Bible and to think about 
the world beyond their own well-tend- 
ed backyards. Silkwork pictures reflect- 
ed students’ newly acquired knowledge 
of literature, history or geography. Em- 
broidered maps were especially popular 
in Britain, where they had come into 
vogue in the eighteenth century, but 
were known in the United States too, as 
were rustic scenes and views of cities 
ranging from New York to Naples. 

Often, in fact, these seemingly imagi- 
native compositions were stitched over 
engravings on silk turned out in quanti- 
ty by printers in London and elsewhere. 
In other cases they seem to have been 
made with the aid of drawings provided 
by teachers. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that some of the more talented 
students did not supply their own de- 
signs, but it is rarely possible to prove 
that a given silkwork picture is original 
in concept as well as in execution. 

In American academies it was quite 
common for silk embroidery to be 
combined with watercolor. The en- 
tire background might be painted, while 
foreground elements were embroidered 
to produce a kind of bas-relief effect. 
In figure compositions, faces and hands 
















































were sometimes painted, while clothes 
and settings were rendered in thread. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury women’s periodicals such as Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Peterson’s Magazine were 
printing instructions and patterns that 
enabled a wider audience to learn the 
secrets of silkwork, and firms like the 
Richardson Silk Company were pro- 
ducing embroidery kits complete with 
printed designs and a range of threads. 
‘This led to more standardization, and 
although late-Victorian silkwork often 
displays fine craftsmanship, the level of 
ambition is generally lower than in the 
best examples from the early 1800s. 

The decline of inventive embroidery 
coincided with the rise of the sewing 
machine, which was introduced at mid- 
century. The sewing machine made it 
quick and easy to create ruffles, pleats, 
braids and flounces to be used as em- 
bellishments for clothing in place of 
time-consuming hand-stitched decora- 
tions. There was, therefore, less impe 
for women to master the more elabo- 
rate reaches of embroidery. 

As far as silk pictures were concerned, 
the handmade tradition began to give 
way to mass-produced mechanical im- 
agery turned out by sophisticated Jac- 
quard looms that could be programmed, 
by means of thousands of punched cards, 
to weave highly detailed pictorial de- 
signs, ranging from mythological scenes 
to representations of popular sights 
such as Niagara Falls. Mostly postcard 
size or smaller, these images first ap 
peared in the 1860s. Machine-mad 
miniature tapestries of this sort have 
their own charm and are enthusiastical- 
ly collected today. They lack the chro: 
matic richness, however, of the best ¥ 
hand-embroidered silkwork pictures. 
Nor do they have the personal touche 
that creep into the handmade article. — 

The best silkwork pictures of th 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ar 
handsome reminders of the artistic as- 
pirations of young women during thé 
period when a privileged few were be 
ginning to receive the benefit of an ed- 
ucation, however modest, outside thé 
home. They seized the opportunity and 
channeled their creative drive into 
needlework and the other media avail- 
able to them, which, although limited, 
proved to be surprisingly powerful. 0 
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| The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


>wel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-1970 





French chateaux. La Scala is a 
collection of living room, dining 
room and bedroom furnishings, 
hallmarked by graceful shaping 
and rich carvings. Shown here, 
a breakfront cabinet, lavish with 
braided ribbons, tudor rose and 
shell carvings. Each unique 
piece is meticulously crafted of 
the finest maple and cherry 


cabinet hardwoods and veneers. 


La Scala is available through 

your interior designer. For 
additional information call 
1-800-831-9858 

or visit our web site at 
http://www.bernhardtfurniture.com 
Bernhardt is a 108-year-old maker 
of fine wood and upholstered 
furniture, from traditional 


to contemporary. 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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Antique Jerusalem stone 





PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
Sass 
FOR YOUR: COPY OF THE PARIS CERAMICS 72 PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE (PRICE $10) 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PALM BEACH + CONNECTICUT * LONDON * HAMBURG + MUNICH 


All showrooms are open to both trade and retail clients. Internet: http://www.parisceramics.com 





an Style was Everything 


There was a time when every meal was a gracious occasion. A 
offers treasures from this era that revered beauty on a grand scale.{ 
could have liffa duke's reception...a tureen that ht have served a Dr 
ning Newport ball. Glorious ee by the wofl 
iths...names such as Tiffany, Gorharffand Sheibler. HM 
formation of individual pieces, ca Michelle Amiel at 21 
erling Collection...Celebrating the A e of Elegance. 


unn Pitcher. Circa 1926. $1,595 * Gorham Tir@en. Circa 1871. $12,500 | 
a 1938. $1,250 * Whiting 3 Light Candelabra, @rca 1920. $7,500 pair. 3 
995 pair. * Black Starr and Frost Entree Diss. Circa 1915. $4,500 pail 
air. * Reed & Barton Mint Dishes, set of t > Circa 1900. $1,250 | 
plate Napkin Rings, set of six. Circa 1860. 

Haff Flatware, service of eighteen. Circa 19) 
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fortunoft 


the source * 


The Source for Antique and Estate Silver e 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York, New YorkR™ 


For Information Call: 1*800*-FORTUNOFF * Antique merchandise su 
Visit our new Antique Website at www.dir-dd.com/fortunoff. html ©F 
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' TISCHLER 22 SOHN 


% Made in Germany since 1888. 


Three Greenwich Office Park 51 Weaver Street Greenwich, CT 06830 USA 
Telephone 203/622-8486 Telefax 203/622-8558 Toll-free 800/282-99 11 








TROWBRIDGE GALLERY 











UK 
TROWBRIDGE GALLERY 
Tel: (O171) 371 8733 


EN VAG 
*DEAN-WARREN LTD 
Tel: (602) 990 9233 


CALIFORNIA 
ANNA'S OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel: (415) 775 8818 


“DE BENEDICTIS-LAGUNA 
Tel: (714) 831 9411 


*DE BENEDICTIS-LOS ANGELES 
Tel: (310) 657 3938 


DECORATOR’S WALK 
Tel: (415) 626 9400 


GLABMAN FURNITURE 
Tel: (714) 540 3822 


GLABMAN FURNITURE 
Tel: (310) 479 7383 


GLABMAN FURNITURE 
(Opening January 1998) 
Tel: (626) 683 3660 


GLABMAN FURNITURE 
Tel: (818) 340 7677 


COLORADO 
DECORATOR'S WALK 
Tel: (303) 778 9255 


DEVONSHIRE GARDEN SHOP 
Tel: (970) 925 4820 


SLIFER DESIGNS 
Tel: (970) 926 8200 


CONNECTICUT 
DEVONSHIRE GARDEN SHOP 
Tel: (203) 622 0648 


WAKEFIELD INTERIORS 
Tel: (203) 324 7488 


FLORIDA 
CARRIE B 
Tel: (941) 680 8000 


DEVONSHIRE GARDEN SHOP 
Tel: (561) 833 0796 


DEVONSHIRE GARDEN SHOP 
Tel: (941) 643 5888 


*JOHN ANDREW 
Tel: (954) 923 2020 


MAGNOLIA’S DISTINCTIVE 
ACCENTS INC 
Tel: (813) 835 5512 


MRS HOWARD 
Tel: (904) 387 1202 


THE PALMER HOUSE 
COLLECTION 
Tel: (941) 358 9939 


VERENA 
Tel: (561) 746 5444 


GEORGIA 
*MAYO FURNITURE 
Tel: (404) 605 9500 


*TROWBRIDGE GALLERY 
Tel: (404) 816 8612 


11 Bile) fe) 
ACANTHUS 
Tel: (847) 41 0346 


AKINS & AYLESWORK 
Tel: (630) 325 3355 


AMERICAN ORDERS: 
Tels, (704) 333 1020 
Fax::(704):333 9616 












ANNA'S OF LAKE FOREST 
Tel: (847) 295 9151 


TROWBRIDGE GALLERY 
Tel: (312) 587 9575 


LOUISIANA 
CHARTRES COLLECTION 
Tel: (504) 834 0100 


MARYLAND 
THE KELLOGG COLLECTION 
Tel: (410) 296 4378 


WAKEFIELD INTERIORS 
Tel: (301) 951 3303 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*SHECTER-MARTIN 
FURNITURE 

Tel: (617) 951 4040 


SIMPLER PLEASURES 
Tel: (508) 945 4040 





MICHIGAN 
KENNEDY & COMPANY 
Tel: (313) 885 2701 


NEW JERSEY 
GREENBAUM INTERIORS 
Tel: (973) 279 3000 


GREENBAUM INTERIORS 
Tel: (973) 425 5500 


NEW YORK 
ABC CARPET & HOME 
Tel: (212) 473 3000 


ABC HOME ON THE ROAD 


JEANNE LEONARD INTERIORS 
AT THE HAMPTON SQUARE 
DESIGN CENTRE 
Tel: (516) 288 7964 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CIRCA 
Tel: (704) 332 1668 





SALEM DESIGN 
Tel: (910) 768 1666 


*TROWBRIDGE GALLERY 
Tel: (704) 333 1020 


OHIO 

HOME ACCENTS/JIOANNE 
BARTON DESIGN 

Tel: (419) 882 5107 


TEXAS 

MEREDITH O’DONNELL FINE 
FURNITURE 

Tel: (713) 526 7332 


RUTHERFORD’S 
Tel: (214) 357 O888 


VIRGINIA 
DEVONSHIRE GARDEN SHOP 
Tel: (540) 687 5990 


THE KELLOGG COLLECTION 
Tel: (703) 506 0850 


WASHINGTON 
DECORATOR’S WALK 
Tel: (206) 767 4450 


WASHINGTON DC 
THE KELLOGG COLLECTION 
Tel: (202) 363 6878 


* To the Trade only 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 
please contact: 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 

= 1m TEL. 312 663.1786 

ef ) 
FAX 312 663.1683 

aL E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 


VisIT OUR WEB SITE http://www.swep.com/FLW 
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ANTHONY N. TySon, LTD. 
Architectural Design 
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10 SADDLE LANE 
BAST HAMPTON, N.Y. 11937 


» 100 a 
$5 Ns LOGE 
TEL (516) 3829-5836 


(516) 329-3280 FAX 
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XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


* No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 

* Return unsold covers for full credit 

* No shipping charge -- orders shipped prepaid via UPS 

- Guaranteed on-time delivery each month 

* We ship to one or several addresses 


If you call right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 


Interior. Linda Garland + Photography. Tim Street-Porter 
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America’s leading resource for the finest English Antiques. 


37 East 12th Street, New York, NY 10003 @ 212.673.6644 @ Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 
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Holly Hunt 

ffrey Bilhuber says he par- 
icularly likes the Great Plains 
ollection of monochromatic 
abrics at Holly Hunt (212/755- 
). “These are the new neu- 
, where the colors are as 
ikely to be red or green or 
almon as beige or gray,” he 
ays. “The weaving is so beau- 

ful and has such tactile 
rength.” The Great Plains 
ibrics are mostly upholstery 
eight, and Bilhuber is espe- 
fally taken with a wool satin 
alled Two Sides. Available in 

ich colors as mocha, pewter 

ad camel, the fabric, Bilhuber 
, could be used to upholster 
chesterfield in a library. “It’s 
ot a certain masculine luxe. It 
ould be great in place of 
ather.” Prairie has a woven 
neckerboard design and is 
vailable in gold and celadon, 



































AMY ARBUS 


Randolph & Hein 

abrics created by Gregory 
vans, longtime curator for 
lavid Hockney (To the Trade, 
Joy. 1996), are available at Ran- 
olph & Hein (310/855-1222 

ad 212/826-9898). Made most- 
of linen, the fabrics feature 
atterns printed with squares, 











among other colors. Furrows, 
which has a chenillelike surface, 
is a union cloth in browns, 
greens and golds. “It creates in- 
stant patination,” he says. 


dots and slashes that evoke the 
work of Miro, Matisse, Vanessa 
Bell and the de Stijl and Bau- 
haus movements. They come 
in gold, tan and cranberry as 
well as the primary colors of 
the first editions. His Summer 
Fig Leaf shows leaves outlined 
in cranberry or gray on white. 



























































® Bergamo 

The Italian company Bises 
Novita, represented in the U.S. 
by Bergamo (212/888-3333), has 
an unusual damask called Tiepo- 
Jo. Done in royal blue with a de- 


sign of vases, scrollwork and 
small flowers in mottled shades 
of gray, it conveys the impres- 
sion of stonewashed satin. 


Bises Novita’s Tiepolo, 
above, at Bergamo 


Gregory Evans’s Dot 
Dot, far left, and Sum- 
mer Fig Leaf, left, at 
Randolph & Hein 


Jeffrey Bilhuber, left, 
with Holly Hunt’s 


Two Sides fabric 


Therien Studio’s 
Windsor table, below 
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®@ Therien 
Chicago designer Bruce Greg- 
ga and Los Angeles designer 
Barbara Barry have discovered 
the charms of the reproduc- 
tions created in the Los Ange- 
les showroom of the Therien 
Studio (310/657-4615). One is 
the Shellback dining chair, an 
exaggerated interpretation of 
18th-century Venetian design, 
with a pierced back and cabri- 
ole legs and done in Venetian 
red. Another is the Borghese 
chandelier, which holds ten 
electrified candles and is made 
entirely of hand-carved wood 
finished with a walnut stain and 
water-gilt details. And ‘herien 
has introduced the more mod- 
ern Windsor side table, which 
features a hexagonal top of 
ebony veneers and slender legs 
with ebonized collars. Its Sil- 
houette table is patterned after 
a 15th-century Chinese design, 
with carving on the inside of 
the legs. Therien also has a 
workshop in San Francisco 
(415/956-8850). 

continued on page 204 
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COURTESY ANDREW MARTIN INTERNATIONAL 





COURTESY ANDREW MARTIN INTERNATIONAL 











A chest of drawers ina 
gunmetal finish, above, 
at Andrew Martin 


ALL IN THE 
DETAILS 


| bees architectural detailing by 
the ton, and they make the 
most wonderful cornices for 
me,” designer Robert Denning 
says of Architectural Sculp- 
ture and Restorations in New 
York. Now overseen by Eu- 
clides Pagan, the firm keeps 
more than a thousand plaster 
ornaments in stock (above), in 
styles ranging from Renaissance 
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The Jupiter lamp ta- 
ble, above, from Mar- 
tin’s Apollo Collection 




























PRECIOUS 
METALS 


ilver and platinum finish- 

es highlight the furniture 

in Andrew Martin’s new 
Apollo Collection. “We’ve been 
producing a lot of steel pieces 
and wanted to change the 
texture,” says London-based 
Martin, who names interior de- 
signers such as Alain Mertens 
and Monika Apponyi as cus- 
tomers. “The chrome-and-steel 
look is a bit hard—silver leaf 
has a reflective quality, but it’s 
softer,” he adds. The Apollo 
line—comprising 15 pieces— 
includes lamp and low tables, 





COURTESY COWTAN & TOUT 
Lr 


COURTESY LARSEN 


FABRIC MERGER 


owtan & Tout has ac- 
quired Larsen, which 
Jack Lenor Larsen start- 
ed 45 years ago. “It’s wonder- 
ful,” he says. “The companies 
are so different that we don’t 
step on each other’s toes.” His 
latest fabrics include Ambrosia, a 
damask of pomegranates, avail- “ 
able in such colors as aquama- 
rine and ecru. Lions, rabbits and 
wild boars highlight Cowtan & 
Tout’s Spanish-inspired Fresco. 
Larsen, 232 E. 59th St., New 
York, NY 10022, 212/462-1300, 
Cowtan & Tout, 979 Third 
Ave., New York, NY 10022, 
212/753-4488. 


Cowtan & Tout’s 
Fresco, above left, 
and Larsen’s damask |), 
Ambrosia, above 





chests of drawers, a cabinet and 
a bench, and they all represent 
a distinct departure from the 
traditional chairs and the 1940s- 
and ’50s-style metal consoles 
and lamp tables in Martin’s 
catalogue. Compatible with the 
new furnishings is a new line 
of linen-and-cotton striped 
fabrics from Kelly Hoppen. 
Andrew Martin, 200 Walton 
St., London SW3 2JL; 
44-171-581-9163. 











should be. When I create the 
first samples, we take a look 

together with the clients.” Ar- 
chitectural Sculpture and Resto- | 
rations, 242 Lafayette St., New | 
York, NY 10012; 212/431-5873. 


the size, and I take it from 
there,” explains Pagan. “Bob 
Denning can imagine how a 
room will-look, and he’ll tell me 
which element he’d like to see 
and how much relief there 


to Neoclassical, including ap- 
proximately 300 moldings, 
while others are custom-made 
for designers and architects 
such as Johnson/Wanzenberg. 
“All I need is the basic idea and 
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UEDE WITHA TWIST 


used one of their amber ence books for some of the 
suedes on some Louis designs, which range from Ital- 
XV-style chairs; the chairs ian Renaissance to modern in 
oked dull, but the printed feeling. The Therons also 
ede made them come to life,” _ sell pillows (below and right) 
ys the Wiseman Group’s and throws. Pasini-Pelle, 


d Labrano of Pasini-Pelle’s 213/504-6605. 
bllection of velvety suedes 

at are hand-printed in metal- 

colors. “They did several 
prsions until the gold was just 
ght,” adds Labrano, “and they 
nt the cushion pieces before 
enciling them so that the de- 
en matched the boxing on the 
nair.” Shleigh Pasini- Theron 
| d her husband, Juan Theron, 
ix their own inks to order, 

d Pasini- Theron scours refer- 
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: REVISITING THE MODERN CLASSICS 
eproduction ‘furniture from Wright scholar Thomas A. ated furnishings but never within a sixteenth of an inch of 
-\ two 20th-century master Heinz, who installed the Frank picked up a saw, so if we’re the originals and are made of 
chitects is now available. Bex- — Lloyd Wright room at New faithful to the designs, it’s white oak, include a dining 
Heath Ltd. is showing York’s Metropolitan Museum of as though this were really chair with tall vertical slats, a 
ppies of 22 Frank Lloyd Art and at one time built the Wright’s furniture,” he says. The table with octagonal legs and a 
right designs created by furniture himself. “Wright cre- _ pieces, which are crafted to sofa with shelves cantilevered 


out from the arms and across 
the back (the original was de- 
signed for the Robie House and 
is now at the Metropolitan). 

At New York’s D&D Build- 
ing, M2L is offering reproduc- 











L’s copy of Eliel 
aarinen settee, right 


leproduction Frank 
loyd Wright sofa at 
exley Heath, below 


tions of pieces designed by 
Fileen Gray and new work by 
Massimo Vignelli and Philippe 
Starck. M2L, which produced 
furniture designed by Eliel 
Saarinen for the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, is showing a 
blue-lacquered chair and settee 
that are reminiscent of both Art 
Déco and Gustavian Neoclassi- 
cal design, with openwork backs 
and sides. Both are upholstered 
in a copy of the blue print cre- 
ated for them in 1929. Bexley 
Heath Ltd., PO. Box 141394, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49514, 
616/742-1601; M2L, 979 Third 
Ave., New York, NY 10022, 
212/832-8222. 0 





















COURTESY M2L 






COURTESY BEXLEY HEATH LTD. 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 1 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 46-63: Pages 140-147: 2 Pages 162-167: 
TuHaD Hayes DEsIGN, INC. ALbo Ross! KANNER ARCHITECTS | 
90 West BROADWAY STUDIO DI ARCHITETTURA 10924 Le CONTE AVENUE 
New York, New York 10007 45 East TWENTIETH STREET , Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90024 i ] 
212/571-1234 New York, NEw York 10003 310/208-0028 

212/982-4700 
Pages 64-76: Pages 168-171: 


M. FINKEL & DAUGHTER 

936 PINE STREET 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19107 
215/627-7797 


‘THIERRY W. DESPONT 

335 GREENWICH STREET 
New York, New York 10013 
212/334-9444 


Cora GINsBuRG INC. 

19 East SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET 
New York, New York 10021 
212/744-1352 

By appointment 


Pages 106-113: 

MAC II 

125 East EIGHTY-FIRST STREE1 
New York, NEw York 10028 
212/249-4466 


H. M. LuTuer INc. 
Hore. CARLYLE 

35 East SEVENTY-SIXTH STREET 4 
New York, New York 10021 

212/439-7919 


Pages 114-121: 

SAUERBRUCH HUTTON ARCHITECTS 
74 Lepspury Roap 

LONDON W11 2AH, ENGLAND 
44-171-221-0105 
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RutuH TROIANI 

1 MULBERRY LANE 

AVON, CONNECTICUT 06001 
860/673-6191 5 


Davip LINLEY FURNITURE 
60 PIMLICO ROAD 

LONDON SW1 W8LP, ENGLAND 
44-171-730-7300 


Py 


Pages 122-129: 

Jones DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
P.O. Box 499 

POINT CLEAR, ALABAMA 36564 
334/990-8525 


SOTHEBY’S 

1334 YorK AVENUE 

New York, New York 10021 
212/606-7000 





Pages 148-153: Pages 172-179: 
ANITA RANKIN INTERIORS RON MANN Mapison Cox DESIGN INC. 
P.O. Box 1248 P.O. Box 204 220 West NINETEENTH STREET 
Point CLEAR, ALABAMA 36564 VINEBURG, CALIFORNIA 95487 New York, New York 10011 
334/990-4068 707/935-3991 212/242-4631 
CATHRYN FOLEY Pages 154-161: Pages 180-185: 
930 JosePH STREET McMILLEN INc. Marc-MIcHaets INTERIOR DESIGN, 
New Or EANs, Louisiana 70115 155 East Firry-sixTH STREET 300 ParK AVENUE SOUTH 
504/895-8407 New York, New York 10022 WINTER Park, FLORIDA 32789 
212/753-5600 407/629-2124 
Pages 130-139: 3 
PETER MARINO + Assoc. ARCHITECTS Pages 186-194: — 
150 East Frery-kiGHTH STREET VIGNANELLO 
New York, New York 10155 PIAZZA DELLA REPUBBLICA 9 
212/752-5444 ; 01100 VirersBo, ITALY 


39-761-755-338 O 
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The TV you own when you can own any TV. | 
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“Beluga” in 18K gold, with diamonds. Water resistant to 30m. 5 year international limited warranty. 


BACHENDORF'’S 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
GALLERIA LEVEL 1 972/392-9900 

PRESTONWOOD TOWN CENTER 972/980-4667 | 

PRESTON PARK VILLAGE, PLANO 972/596-2090 ¢) > | l sf | 
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